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BALLADE OF THE DREAM. 
BY ANDREW LANG. 


Swift as sound of music fled 
When no more the organ sighs, 
BSped as all old joys are sped, 
So your lips, Love, and your eyes, 
So your gentle-voiced replies, 
Mine, one hour, in sleep that seem, 
Fiit away as slumber flies, 
Following darkness like a dream. 


As the scent from roses red, ° 
As the dawn from April skies, 
As the phantom of the Dead, 
From the living love that hies, 
As the shifting shade that lies 
On the moonlight-silvered stream, 
So you rise, when dreams arise, 
Following darkness like a dream. 


Could some witch, with woven tread, 
Could some spell in fairy wise, 
Lap abou: this dreaming head 
In a mist of memories, 
I should lie like him that lies 
Where the lights on Latmos gleam, * 
*Neath Seléné down the skies 
Following darkness like a dream. 


ENVOY. 


Sleep, that grants what life denies, 
Suadowy bounties and supreme, 
Bring me back her face, that flies, 
Following darkness like a dream. 
LonDon, ENGLAND. 





THE OUTGOING RACE. 


BY ROSE HAWTHORNE LATHROP. 








Tue mothers wish for no more daughters ; 
There is no futare before them. 

They bow their heads and their pride 

At the end of the many tribes’ journey. 


The mothers weep over their children, 
Loved and unwelcome together, 

Who should have been dreamed, not born, 
Since there is no road for the Indian, 


The mothers see into the future, 
Beyond the end of that Caieftain, 
Who shail be the last of the race 
Which allowed only death to a coward. 


The square, cold cheeks and lips firm-set, 
The hot, straight glance, and the throat-line, 
Held like a stag’s on the cliff, 

Shall Le swept by the night-winds, and vanish ! 
New YORK CITy. 





A LENTEN CONFESSION. 


BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 


I turn to Thee, O Christ! because I kaow 
Thy human heart 

Exhausted mortal anguish, learned each woe 
Earth could impart, 


Chose, with divine endurance to sustain, 
All Thou didst bear, 

That so to us might never come a pain 
Thou couldst not share. 


Therefore I venture unafraid, and roll 
My burden’s weight 

On Thee, because no burden for thy soul 
Can be too great. 


The sacred season of a year agone 
Oomes back again, 

Solemn with vows; and ye’ I follow on 
Halting, as then. 


; *Endymion, in bis “ ugeweking sleep.” 








8o full, so sweet! 
To keep through all its passing months, my 
place 
Close at thy feet. 


I vowed, with happy tears within mine eyes, 
At duty’s call, 

To yield Thee up, a willing sacrifice, 
My life, my all! 

Yet now, when beck the Lenten hours have 

come 

To press their claim, 

My heart grows palsied, and my lips are dumb 
With silent shame, 


The broken vow, the failure and the fall, 
The doubts and fears— 

What can I do but tell thee of them all 
Through blinding tears? 


What can I say? Thou art compassionate, 
And so I dare 

To offer Thee, Thou only good and great, 
My piteous prayer. 


Touched with a sense of my infirmity, 
Therefore I plead 
That Thou, who hast been tempted even as I, 
Wilt help my need. 
LExINGTON, Va. 








——_— 


IN A SNOW-STORM. 
BY GEO. F. PENTEOOST, D.D. 


I was taking my us1al ‘‘ constitutional” 
after breakfast. It was snowing heavily; 
but the walk through the ‘“‘ feathery fall” 
and in the crisp winter air was delightful. 
I had had a sharp spin of about three miles 
and was nearing my place of abode in the 
town of N—— where I was holding special 
meetings. My body was in a tingle of 
delight from my walk and my thoughts 
were busily engaged with the subject mat- 
ter of the Bible reading which I was then 
preparing for the afternoon service. I was 
anxious to getto my room and to “‘ my 
typewriter” in order that I might fasten 
down some of the delicious ‘‘ thoughts of 
God” which were pouring into my heart 
from hisWord. Thus absorbed with thought 
and partially blinded by the fast-falling snow 
I was very nearly run over by a sleigh which 
was at the moment crossing the street at 
right angles with my owncourse. A sharp 
cry of the driver of the sleigh brought me 
to a standstill just as he succeeded in 
reigning up his horse. We looked at each 
other for a moment, and then I lifted my 
hat and signified to him to ‘drive on.” 
At thesame time he courteously waved his 
hand to me, as much as to say: ‘‘Go on, 
sir; I will wait until you have erossed.” 
I crossed the street and he drove on in his 
direction, but immediately after turned his 
sleigh in the same direction that I was 
going. In a moment I heard my name 
called out: 

‘*Isthis Dr. Pentecost?” 

Looking behind me 1 saw that the man 
had drawn his sleigh up to the side of the 
street pavement and was evidently desirous 
of speaking with me. I immediately re- 
plied: 

‘Yes; I am. Dr. Pentecost. 
wish to speak to me?” 

“I don’t know that I ought to detain 
you, especially in this storm; but if you 
could spare me a minute of time, I would 
be very grateful to you.” 

_ “Certainly,” I replied, ‘‘ with pleagure,” 
and immediately stepped out into the 
street and extended my hand to the man. 
I then discovered that he was the driver of 
a “grocery wagon” and was on his morn- 
ing rounds delivering goods. After a com- 


Did you 
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mon greeting I put my usual question to 
him: 

‘Are you a Christian?” 
replied : 

‘*No sir, but I have been in to several 
of your meetings with my wife; and last 
night I wanted to get up out my of seatand 
go forward with the rest and ‘confess 
Christ’ as you explained it; but some- 
thing seemed to hold me back and 1 could 
not get off my seat to save my life; and 
my wife is very much distressed in her 
mind also; and [ don’t think she slept an 
hour last night, she was that worked up 
about her sins.” 

This was most interesting and I gota 
little nearer to the man, by putting my foot 
on the step of his sleigh, and again grasped 
him by the hand. 

‘* Well, my friend,” I continued, ‘‘ I am 
very glad, indeed, to hear that you are 
interested about your soul; but why don’t 
you accept Christ at once? Nothing in 
earth or heli can prevent you from accept- 
ing Christ, if you desire him and are ready 
to take him and yield yourself wholly up 
tohim. You may doit right here as you 
sit in your sleigh.” 

To this challenge he made answer: 

**T could not do that, you know; 1 have 
been a very hard case; 1 have not been to 
church for years, and I am a very ignorant 
man; but I do want to know how to be 
saved, and if you could say anything that 
would help me, I would be very grateful. 
It is asking a good deal of you to stand 
here in the snow and talk to a man like me, 
for I am very ignorant, and do not know 
anything about it; only since I have been 
going to those meetings everything seems 
different tome and to my wife, too; and I 
am sorry for the way I have lived all these 
years, and mean to be a Christian, and try 
and bring up my children right after this.” 


To which he 


be a Christian right here, if you will. 
Christ came into the world, not to save 
learned people or good people, but igno- 
rant people and sinners—just such men as 
you andI are; and to save us by grace— 
that is, without any merit of our own, but 
just as we are, and just now, immediately, 
without any further ado about it. It wil! 
be time enough for you to acquire knowl- 
edge after you are saved, but you have not 
the ‘time now (nor could you, if you had 
ever 80 Dh sh time) to overcome either your 
ignoranceor your sin; and if you could do 
either, you would be no nearer salvation 
than you are now; for if you were the 
wisest and the best man living you would 
still have to accept Jesus Christ as your Sav- 
iour, coming toj him as a sinner. Let us 
see if we can’t get at the matter in a few 
words.” 

‘*Tf you can tell me anything that will 
make it plain to me, so that I can get hold 
of it, 1 will thank you very much; andyou 
will excuse me for stopping you in the 
snow, won’t you, sir, for I am really dis- 
tressed in my mind.” 

‘Certainly, my friend, don’t think about 
me or the snow-storm, for I assure you 
you could not have done me a greater 
favor than to havestopped me as you did, 
and for ‘the reason you did; for the next 
greatest joy after being saved one’s self, is 
to be the means of saving sme one else. 
Now let us see how much we do know. 
Will you answer me a few questions just 
as frankly as you can?” 

‘* Yes; I will answer any question you 
ate of a mind to put to me.” 








‘Well, my friend,” I replied, ‘you may™ 
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‘* Well, then, first: Are you a sinner?” 

‘*I be; and a great one. I tell you I 
have been a hard case.” 

I did not know exactly what he meant 
by saying he was a hard case, but did not 
inquire into his meaning. I pushed on, 
and inquired: 

** How do you know that you are a sin- 
ner?” 

‘Well, I suppose every man knows 
what kind ofa man hq is, and I just know 
that I am a sinner.” 

** But, my friend, you must have known 
this all your life; though it does not seem 
ever to have troubled or disturbed you. 
What is the reason you are troubled about 
the matter now?” 

‘* That is one of the things that bothers 
me. The last two or three days, since J] 
have been going to those meetings I have 
been trying to be better, but I seem to have 
been a worse man ever since I tried to be a 
better man; and then your. preaching makes 
everything seem different to me. Every 
time you preach, and tell: how Jesus Christ, 
died to save sinners, it just seems to me a 
if I was the greatest sinner that ever lived; 
every word you preach seems to come right 
over my way, and I keep on saying to my- 
self ‘that fits you,’ and it does; in fact, I 
never saw things just as I do now; the 
Bible seems to be just like a live book talk. 
ing to you about your sins and about Jesus 
Christ.” 

This seemed a very clear statement of 
the case to me, and to illustrate in a singu- 
larly clear way the exact truth about con- 
viction of sin. He had always known that 
he was a sinner, but had never been con- 
victed of his sin; but now that he hearkened 
to God’s Word and believed God’s testi- 
mony concerning sin, and especially as sin 
is revealed in the face of Jesus Christ, it 
became a dreadful thingio him. So I said 
to him: ‘ 

‘*Yes, my friend, we are all sinners and 
we all know it; but when God reveals it to 
us by his Word and Spirit and declares that 
we are condemned on account of it, then 
',t becomes a serious matter. Do you ac- 
cept this testimouy of God against your- 
selfas a sinner without question?” 

‘Yes, sir; there is no question about it, 
and now it seems to me that God is just 
saying that to me all the time; ‘you area 
sinner and unless you are saved you will 
lose your soul.’ ” 

‘‘But God tells us something more than 
that we are sinners. Thesame Bible tells 
us that ‘God so loved the world that he 
gave his only begotten Son that whosoever 
believeth on him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life.’ Do you not believe 
that?” 

“Oh, yes sir; but I ama hard case and 1 
am very ignorant.” 

‘“‘My friend, don’t you see that your 
ignorance and your sinfulness are the very 
reason why God sent his Son into tine world 
to die for us? If you were wise and good 
you would not need a Saviour, but since — 
you are ignorant and sinful you do need 
one. Now, for whom did Christ die?” 

‘‘Why, for sinners, of course.” 

“Yes, youare quite right; ‘for the Son 
of man came not to call the righteous, bu: 
sinners to repentance.’ And ‘this is a faith- 
ful saying and worthy of all acceptation, 
that.Christ Jesus came into the world to 
save cinners.’ Now this being true, do you 
believe that, great sinner as you believe 
yourself to be, Jesus Christ is able to saVo 


you?” 
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“Yes, I believe he is ade to save me.”, 

“Do you believe that he is willing to 
save you?” 

‘*Yes, he must be willing or he would 
not have come, and that is what you keep 
saying to us every night, and you read it 
out of the Bible. Yes, I believe he is wiil- 
ting to save me.” 

‘*‘When do you think he is able and will- 
ing to save you?” 

After a moment’s hesitation in which, 
with downcast eyes, he seemed to be pon- 
dering this question, he looked up and 
said: 

‘*Why, if he died for me and ‘put away 
my sin’ and is able to save me, he must be 
willing to do it right away—now—if I am 
willing to give up to him.” 

‘Well, my friend, are you not willing to 
give up to him; could you have a more 
loving and gentle Master than one who 
has died for you and who is now in Heavei, 
‘living to make intercession for you’; ought 
you not at once to surrender your whole 
spirit, soul and body to him, and do it at 
once?” 

His hand tightened over mine,—for.all 
this time 1 had been standing there by bis 
side, with my foot on thestep of his sleigh, 
much like Philip sitting by the eunuch’s 
side in his chariot, preaching Jesus 
unto him, and I thougat the surrender was 
to be made there and then. However, he 
hesitated just long enough to give the 
Devil his chance with him again, and then 
fell back again upon the declaration that 
he was too ‘‘ ignorant,” and had been ‘* too 
hard a case”; and how could God accept 
and save a man who had lived in neglect 
of his jaw all his life, without he first 
showed that he was ‘‘ worthy,” and so 
forth? L urged the truth of the ‘‘ grace of 
God” upon him, and tried to show, from 
many scripture texts,that’ ‘Christ was the 
end cf the law for righteousness to every 
one that believeth,” and that his ignorance 
and sinfulness were no bar to his acceptance 
with God, but both were strong reasons 
why he should take hold on the outstretched 
hand cf God’s grace and mercy at once. 
Little by little he came back again to see 
how Jesus had “‘ put away sin by the sac- 
rifice of himself,” and that it was ‘‘in him” 
he had ‘redemption, through his blood 
the forgiveness of sins, according to the 
riches of his grace.” 

These truths all seemed clear and plain 
to him, beside many others which I showed 
him cut of God’s Word, theugh I could 
but repeat them to him, not having my 
Bible with me (nor could I have used it if 
l had hadit, in the fast-falling snow); but 
one more difficulty, and an old and com- 
mon one, suggested itself to him, as a last 
refuge for his will to intrench itself be- 
hind. 

‘*But how shall I know that I am 
saved?” 

‘*My dear friend, had you done me an 
injury and I had forgiven it you, how 
would you know that I had so forgiven it?” 

‘* Woy, I suppose if you should ¢el/ me 
80, or send me word that you had forgiven 
me, I would know it that way.” 

‘‘Exactly. Then how do you suppose 
God makes us know that he forgives us?” 

‘| suppose when he forgives us we feel 
it.” 

‘*But why should you accept my word 
for the forgiveness of an injury, and refuse 
to accept God’s Word? You accept God’s 
word for the fact that Jesus came into the 
world and died for our sins, and was raised 
again from the dead for our justification; 
you have been telling me that it is God’s 
Word that keeps telling you what a sinner 
you are, and that you pever cared for sin 
until God’s Word made it so clear to you 
that it was a guilty and condemned thing; 
now, why not take God’s word for his love, 
grace and forgiveness.” 

Then 1 repeated to him scveral passages 
of Scripture in which the forgiveness of 
sins is freely proclaimed to sinners, espe- 
cially Acts xiii, 38,in which we read: ‘‘ Be 
it kaown unto you, men and brethren,that 
tbrough this man is preached to you the 
forgiveness of sin.” And II Cor. v, 19: 
‘* Namely, that God was in Christ, reconcil- 
the world unto himself, not imputing (i. «. 
forgiving) their trespasses unto them... , . 
For he hath made him (Jesus) to be sin for 
us, that knew no sin, that we might be 
made the righteousness of Gcd in him.” 





This seemed to clear up bis difficulties, 
or, at least it showed him that we must 
know God’s mind toward us by what he has 
done for us in Christ, and by what he says 
to usin his Word. In other words, he saw 
that he was saved by the work of Christ, 
and must be assured by the word of Christ. 
He asked just one more question, which I 
was eager and ready to answer. 

‘* How am I to take Jesus Christ for my 
Saviour? If I will come to-night, will you 
tell me how?” 

‘My friend, you need not wait till to- 
night and for the meeting; you may take 
him here and now, just where we 
are under God’s heavens, in the midst of 
this snow-storm, which seems to be saying 
to you ‘ Though your sins be as scarlet, 
they shall be white as snow; though they 
be red like crimson, they shall beas wool.’ 
Listen to what God says to you, written in 
Romans, tenth chapter and ninth verse. 
‘But what saith it? (the gospel.) The 
word is nigh thee, even in thy heart and in 
thy mouth; that is the word of faith which 
we preach; that if thou shalt confess with 
thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and believe in 
thine heart that God hath raised him from 
the dead, thou shalt be saved. For with 
the heart man believeth unto righteousness 
and withthe mouth confession is made 
unto salvation.’ It only remains for you to 
decide for Christ and confess him as your 
Saviour here and now. Will you have 
him? Will you confess him?” 

The blessed tears came into his eyes; his 
chin quivered (how well I know these 
signs of a surrendering heart), and then, 
looking me full in the face, and tightening 
his grip of my hand again he said: 

‘* T confess Jesus Christ as my Saviour 
and I take him with all my heart.” 

‘* Thank God, my brother,” I replied, 
and then lifted my hat and bade him bow 
his head with me, and there inthe snow- 
storm we lifted our hearts up to G-d in 
thanksgiving, asl prayed aloud for him 
that God would keep him steadfast. His 
distinct and firm ‘‘ Amen,” testified that 
‘* the great transaction” wascompleted on 
his part as it has been on God’s part “ from 
before the foundation of the world.” I 
bade him good-by with a promise from 
him that he would be present with his wife 
that night and publicly confess Jesus be- 
fore men. 

I looked over the great audience for him 
that night but did not see him, and wasa 
little disappointed. Toward the close cf my 
sermon, | related in brief this interview 
and then said: 

**Tt may be that my friend with whom I 
talked in the snow-storm this morning is 
here; if he is, lam sure he will want to 
gonfess his Lord before men.” 

I had hardly gotten the words out of my 
mouth before he arose in his seat and, lift- 
ing his hand, said: 

** T confess Jesus Christ as my Saviour.” 

Moreover, his wife was at his side and 
she also confessed Christ, then, without any 
stopping of the meeting, some twenty 
others followed with confessions. I was 
interested to notice that the man (he was 
a driver) had puton his Sunday clothes 
with which to come to the House of God 
and make confession. It was a beauti- 
ful testimony; and my prayer for many of 
my readers, those of them who are not 
the Lord’s by confession, is, take God at 
his word, confess Jesus Christ and become 
of purpose his discip'es. 

Broog.yy, N. ¥. 





GENIUS AND ENTHUSIASM. 





BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 





Ir I had the right to establish for all 
time the one unchangeable definition of 
genius, Ishould put it into the following 
words: Genius is the power by which one 
mind generates in another mind an un. 
manageable enthusiasm. This may not be 
avery striking way of phrasing what I 
mean; but I am sure it conveys, when 
rightly understood, about all that words 
can convey of the secret the world has so 
long tried to capture by stealth,indirection, 
or surprise. There are grades of genius, 
just as there are grades of talent; but tal- 
ent, no matter how powerful, never calls 
about it a company of enthusiastic follow- 
ers who forget themselves in their reckless 





admiration of their master, while genius, 
even of the lowest order, always does. 
Colonel Higginson is right in saying that 
literary taste swings like a pendulum. 
Dead reputations are resurrected now and 
again, some that deserve tke second life, 
some that do not; but even in this posthu- 
mous existenee the genius is different from 
the person of talent. Balzac has been ex- 
humed lately, andthe new followingis just 
as enthusiastic as was the old; but I ven- 
ture to say that no genuine enthusiasm 
will be observable in the case of Southey. 
What is called personal magnetism in the 
orator is a manifestation of genius, the 
power not only to influence another but to 
impel him, to take possession of him, to 


give him the courage of a contagious and: 


infectious enthusiasm. Here is a poem; 
it is smooth, musical, deftly built, full of 
fine imagery and burdened with rich col- 
oring; you read it, admire it, cut it out 
and paste in your scrap book; but you feel 
no lift, no thrill. Why? You do not 
know, and you never can know, nor can I. 
Here is another poem; viewed critically it 
has faults in its versification, it has awk- 
ward rhymes, and some of its coloring is 
strained; but you feel going up your back 
a chill of rapture, and forevermore you 
are that poets partisan, No American 
poet has exerted as powerful an influ- 
ence with his voice as has Emerson, 
and yet Emerson’s poetry cannot be 
scanned, its music is discordant, and no 
critic dare say it is poetry at all, viewed 
impartially. It is saturated, however, with 
that fertilizing energy which begets enthu- 
siasm in the reader. Whoever likes Em- 
erson’s poetry, or his prose either, for that 
matter, likes it with such fervor that he 
wonders why the whole world is not read- 
ing it from morning till night. I shall 
never forget the first time I read Poe’s 
**Raven.” I was older than most American 
children are when they come to that poem, 
for I lived in the depths of a wild wood 
amid the mountains of North Georgia, 
where books were few, and where even 
newspapers were uvfrequent visitors. A 
package of merchandise sent to our home 
from a distant town was wrapped in a Phil- 
adelphia journal of which ‘‘The Raven” 
filled more thanacolumn. That-was, if I 
recollect accurately, in the spring of 1859, 
and I was going to spend the day fishing 
on the banks of the Coosawattee River. 
By chance my luncheon of baked sweet 
potatoes and fried chicken was wrapped 
in that same Philadelphia paper, hence it 
came to pass that I read Poe’s masterpiece 
in the open air, with some cedar trees 
shading me, and with the beautiful little 
river singing at my feet. I doubt if ever 
before or since any human being was so 
completely spellbound as wes I upon that 
occasion. I long afterward  experi- 
enced the same effect, but in a 
far milder form, upon reading Ros- 
setti’s ‘Blessed Damozel.” How many 
times over, there by the musical Coosa- 
wattee, I repeated ‘* The Raven,” I cannot 
say; butI knew it by heart when I started 
home with a very light basket of fish on my 
arm, and a very heavy load of strange, 
almost weird fancies in my brain. I could 
not rest until I had prevailed upon my 
father to buy me Poe’s complete works in 
four volumes, whicb, notwithstanding 
Sherman's march to the sea, I still have in 
my library; and, although my judgment 
is constantly rebelling, I am, and doubtless 
shall be as long as I live, a stanch and en- 
thusiastic admirer of Poe’s poetry. This 
is what I call an unmanageable enthusi- 
asm, and I take it to be the best evidence I 
could have of Poe’s genius, 

Mere originality is no certain proof of 
genius any more than is great popularity. 
A writer’s books may sell on account of a 
prevailing vogue, or float into popularity 
on the tide of accident, or on the current 
of judicious advertising; or it may appeal 
to religious or political bias; it may be 
original and yet worthless; but what shall 
we say when itzides over one’s judgmeat, 
crushes one’s prejudice, and even defies 
one’s conscience? ‘‘What a glorious infidel 
he is!” exclaimed a most excellent and or- 
thodox preacher immediately after listen- 
ing to one of Ingersol’s lectures. This was 
an extreme instance, but it rings true to 
the test of my formula—it was an unman- 
ageable enthusiasm. 





Charles Darwin’s genius has been, in 
many ways, a web for the feet of men 
whose consciences forbade them to walk in 
the paths of evolution. I lectured ‘to a 
class of young men in college, once upon 
a time, andafter I had concluded, the pro- 
fessor of theology took me to task for not 
attempting to make my views on the sub- 
ject of creation tally literally with the 
Bible statement. ‘‘Are you not an orthodox 
Christian?” he exclaimed. 

*T hope so,” said IJ. 

“Then why did you not make clear the 
accord betwee. evolution and revelation?” 
he inquired. 

‘*You lecture to your class every day,” I 
suggested; ‘‘l leave that task for you.’”’ 

“I don’t object to evolution,” he re- 
sponded evasively; ‘‘but the Church has 
not yet got rid of a deep-sét prejudice 
against the doctrine. You see howI am 
situated.” 

Yes, I saw clearly how he was situated. 
He was a conscientious man, and between 
evolution and a literal construction of the 
Bible account he stood in wavering misery, 
a convert to Darwinism and yet fully per- 
suaded that he ought not to be until the 
apparent discrepancy between Genesis and 
geology could be fully removed. This ap- 
pears to me a fair example of that power 
geaius has of generating in the minds of 
those who come within its influence an un- 
controllable enthusiasm. Measured by my 
formula, the three strongest geniuses of 
modern times have been Shak: speare, Na- 
poleon, and Charles Darwin, and of the 
three Darwin must be accorded the clear- 
est right to the distinguishing title; not that 
he was the greatest of the three, for a gen- 
ius is not necessarily great at all. Some 
of the smallest and meanest natures imag- 
inable have possessed rare genius. Villon, 
Shelley, Byron, Poe, and a whole host of 
them might be catalogued. But, on the 
other hand, genius is never commonplace 
while working its wonders; it drops to the 
level of talent and loses its electricity the 
moment that it essays photography or 
chooses vulgar or commonplace subjects. 
Why have not the analytical realists of 
America an army of enthusiastic champions 
at this hour of their dire need? It is sim- 
ply because they choose to waste their 
genius on subjccts not only eommonplace 
and uninteresting but utterly repulsive. 
lt is alarge fact and it is grounded in an 
uneradicable element of human nature, 
that praise is pleasing and fault-finding 
displeasing. Analytical realism is another 
name for the meanest and pettiest of fault- 
finding, while realism of a large kind, 
realism which is the only true romance, is 
another name for praise. Praise. begets 
enthusiasm. Still this praise must not be 
mere flattery, and at the lips of genius it is 
not; it is simply a willingness to see and 
record the larger and more valuable facts 
of life—a desire to put the interesting, the 
picturesque, and the noble features of hu- 
manity above the mean, the trivial, and the 
vulgar features. 

It was once my fortune to see a yourg 
man take an ax in his hand and walk 
alone across two hundred yards of open 
ground under the fire of four hundred dis- 
mounted troopers, and deliberately cut 
down a telegraph pole. While he was 
chopping away at the tough cedar wood I 
could plainly see the splinters whirling 
away from the pole from top to bottom, as 
the whizzing bullets, aimed at him, crashed 
through it, or seamed its sides with ragged 
scars. Near by stood a brick chimney, 
where a house had been burned down; a 
twelve-pound shot struck the pile, and 
it went tumbling to earth, scattering 
its bricks about, some cf them strik- 
ing the young soldier’s legs. He did 
not waver. As regular as the beat of a 
pendulum was the swing of that ax, and 
when the pole fell friends and foes vied to- 
gether in yelling their admiration of the 
young man as he deliberately shouldered 
his sx and returned to his place im his 
command. I think of that quiet hero now 
and then as I read the kettle-drum novels 
which are said to represent American life. 
“Truth, truth!” cry the analysts; “‘ we 
give you the truth.” Well, if they do, it is 
truth of a very unpicturesque and uninter- 
esting sort. It is not the kind of truth that 
has alift init; it is not the kind of truth 
that begets enthusiasm; it is not the kind 
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of truth that makes one care whether the 
human race shall last another century 
ornot. Let meask one question: Is it of 
any consequence what becomes of America 
if the men and women of these analytical 
novels are fair average representatives of 
the American people? How much enthu- 
siastic patriotism could be drummed up in 
behalf of a country inhabited chiefly by 
such people? 

It is consistent, it is absolutely necessary 
for the analysts in fiction-making to as- 
sume that there is no such thing as genius, 
for their method ignores originality, rejects 
heroism, condemns the picturesque, and 
abolishes creative power. A commonplace 
man, writing in a common place way about 
commonplace things is a standard analyst, 
according to the dednition of the analysts 
themselves. This being the case, how 
muck enthusiasm can the analyst hope to 
generate in the mind of his reader? It is a 
positive throttling of genius, in one or two 
instances at least, this stubborn and will- 
fully wrong-headed fight now making to 
reduce imaginative literary production to a 
level with amateur photography. It is a 
great loss tothe world, nay it is an evil 
whose result will be a lasting lesion to 
human happiness, this fact that men of 
exalted genius, who might by their influence 
elevate the standard of ambition and reduce 
the pessimistic element of life to its lowest 
power, prefer to fritter away their divine 
gifts in making cunning dissections of ab- 
solutely worthless characters borne through 
a dull round of unpicturesque scenes, and 
all to no purpose save the so-called ‘‘repre- 
sentation of life.” Itis but a milder form 
of Zolaism we have here in America. 

Already Lord Tennyson’s heavy saber 
slash at Zola in his latest poem has elicted 
a swift stiletto thrust in return from the 
genial but bellicose leader of our analysts. 
Tennyson has been guilty of sins, but they 
have not been of a character to make his 
books a stench in the nostrils of all good 
people, and the fact that he is so quickly 
countered upon in this instance by our 
chief analyst is apparently the beginning 
of what I had the temerity a year or two 
ago in THe INDEPENDENT to predict would 
bethe outcome of ‘‘analytical realism” in 
America. All this clamor for what by a 
strange phraseology is called ‘‘truth in fic- 
tion,” all this insistent demard for the 
“courage to picture life as one sees it,” 
has its root in the same rank and malari- 
ous soil that gave vigor to the attack made 
by Zola the other day, upon the censor- 
ship in France, which suppressed one of 
his obscene stories that had been drama- 
tized and put upon the stage; it is an in- 
direct cry for license. Curiously enough, 
just as soon as a writer becomes an ‘‘an- 
alytical realist” he begins to descend step 
by step lower and lower for his models. 
If we must have analysis, why cannot we 
have some lofty and noble characters dis- 
sected? If photography is the oniy true 
art, why not give us photographs of lofty- 
souled and liberal-minded people? Why 
are society swells and silly women, on one 
hand, and vulgar bumpkins and uninterest- 
ing shop-girls on the other hand, the only 
fit dramati: persone for a novel, excepting 
for the present the brutes and criminals so 
loved by Zola and the half-maniacal mon- 
strosities of the Russian ‘‘ realists?” Truly 
genius is fallen and the enthusiasm that 
once made literary art something to be en- 
thusiastic over is burning very low. An 
American Dickens, Hugo or Scott, or 
another Nathaniel Hawthorne, would be 
received just now with unqualified pleas- 
ure by the public. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 





AN AZTEC DEDICATION, AND THE 
WAY TO IT. 


BY BISHOP JOHN F. HURST, D.D. 





Notarne in the way of mountain travel 
can excel a horseback ride in the Mexican 
Sierras. You start early, if a full day’s 
tide is before you, so that you may have a 
good nooning, aud reach your destination 
before nightfall, which is always sudden 
and short here in Mexico. A wesrisome 
journey of eight hours by stage from 
Apizaco to the hacienda of Atlamaxac, and 
then a horseback ride of six hours up a 
vast gorge, or barranca, brought the Rev. 
Messrs. Greenman and Hyde and myself 








to Tetela de Ocampo. It was all I wanted 
for one day. After a good rest at that 
place, and a Sunday service in the evening, 
we were ready for our ride across new ran- 
ges tothe old Az‘ec town Zochiapulco. The 
getting in motion is not an easy sffair for 
a Mexican cavaicade. Each one has to ad- 
just his own equipments, and they are 
complicated and numerous. My riding, of 
some weeks before, to the Regla hacienda, 
had been on a Mexican saddle, and I never 
want anything better, for a fixed condition. 
You get twisted, and braced, and curved, 
and involved, and then packed far down 
into your rawhide compress, and after 
three or four hours the thing becomes a 
part of you, and then it is easier to stay 
there the rest of the day than to get out. 
The machine never turns. <A girth, which 
makes it easier for the horse to turn a 
somersault, without the saddle moving an 
inch, is an outcome of a long and com- 
bined Toltec, Aztec and Spanish civiliza- 
tion. Whatever else goes wrong with one 
here in Mexico, he must be sure of two 
things—a perfect girth for his saddle and a 
revolver. 

But a candid confession must be made. 
With one day’s exception, I have had an 
American saddle for all my riding in the 
Sierras, and no revolver. A trusty weapon 
was Offered me, with the belt full of brist- 
ling cartridges; but the machinery would 
not fit me, andI handed it back. So my 
whole defensive outfit has been only a 
pocket-knife, a bunch of keys, and a 
pocketful of small money. When our 
company were ready for the start for 
Zochiapulco, and our horses began to file 
out of the patio, and Mrs. Hyde ‘formerly 
of Brooklyn) and a few friends waved us 
‘* good-by,” I belted a moment beneath 
the rose trees, flowering creepers and 
oranges, and supplied myself with 9 good 
boutonniére, whicu kept its place until we 
reached Zochiapulco. 

Range after range we crossed. Up and 
down and along great barrancas lay our 
bridle path. Often it was a mere narrow 
groove, scooped out of precipitous moun- 
tain sides. Now and then we reached a 
lofty point, where new teeth of the Sierras, 
or combs, came into view. In two hours 
we arrived at a crest where great Orizaba, 
with its beautiful hood of everlasting 
snow, stood before us, as if to say, *‘I am 
more thar a picture.” My horse, Ricardo, 
was gentle and careful in going up and 
down the stone stair-steps of the lofty 
mountain ranges. In fact, he has never 
stumbled but once, and then it was not Ri- 
cardo’s fault. The air, during the whole of 
this ride, was bracing and fairly intoxicat- 
ing. , Whenever the angle of descent was 
about forty-five degrees, or worse, and our 
man, Everisto, led Ricardo, I found my- 
self getting out of breath. The whole 
mountain plateau in which we were riding 
is about seven thousand feet above the 
Gulf, and both horses and people feel the 
effect of the rarity of the air. 

By and by we came in sight of Zochia- 
pulco, perched ona hill-top. For miles we 
saw the tower of our beautiful new church, 
the highest object in the old Aztec town. 
On reaching the plateau we had a smart 
gallop, which woke up many adog. The 
pack ran as fast as we rode, and some of 
the number paid dearly enough for getting 
too near our horses’ hoofs. ° 

I confess to a new class of feelings as 
we rode up in front of this modest and at- 
tractive church in the heart of the Mexican 
Sierras. Flags, bearing the Mexican colors 
of red, white and green, fluttered from both 
the outer and inner walls of the church. 
The floor was covered with acarpet of pine 
spires, gathered from the surrounding 
groves. The aroma from them was sweeter 
than any incense which ever arose from a 
silver censer in silvery Mexico. The town 
bell rang out glad peals, which reverberated 
along the mountain sides and down the 
far-reaching barrancas. 

Would the people come? Yes; and in 
great numbers. This dedication of a Meth- 
odist Episcopal church for the sole use of 
the Aztec Indians living in the Mexican 
mountains, was the one business of the lit- 
tle city. There were no fears of this kind 
of an American invasion. Through the 
sympathy of General Lucas, a full-blooded 
Indian, the entire Aztec population of all this 
great region had grown friendly to our mis- 





sionaries and their work. The municipal 
authorities of Zochiapulco had even given 
the large lot, the finest in the place, for our 
church, with ample space for a parsonage 
and school, should these become facts. 
Long before our service began the church 
was filled with people. I doubt if there was 
one complete Spanish auditor in the assem- 
biy. The people were Indians, descendants 
of the very Aztecs whom Cortez found here 
three centuries anda half ago, and whose 
offspring has occupied these mountains 
ever since. There is no such prejudice 
against Protestant missionary work among 
them as exists among the intensely Spanish 
Mexicans, where the Roman Catholics siili 
hold large sway. 

Our service was peculiar in many re- 
spects. The old Aztec tongue, which in 
literature is commonly called here Lengua 
Mejicana, is the language of the home and 
of business. Many understand Spanisb, but 
the most do not, and all prefer to use the 
dear old speech of Montezuma’s day, when 
no Cortez had caught sight of the sandy 
dunes where Vera Cruz now stands. We 
were welcomed into the church by the blast 
of thirty brass imstruments. The town 
band had been in training for the oceasion. 
They were mostly boys, every one a pure 
Indian, and while their instruments were 
not all of the most modern shape, they were 
capable of great volume and rich melody. 
besides the band we had singing by the 
congregation, who had been taught our 
hymns by the Rev. Mr. Greenman. 

We went through the entire dedicatory 
service, just as if in anew church in New 
York. But the interpreting! Here, cer- 
tainly, wehad a novel feature. My ad- 
dress was interpreted from English into 
Spanish by the Rev. Mr. Greenman. But 
how could we get the Spanish into Aztec? 
For this we had made ample preparation. 
We had taken with us from Tetela the Rev. 
Mr. Aguelar, who is part Aztec himeelf, 
and knows the language; but he knows 
no English, though a good Spanish scholar. 
He, therefore, translated the Spanish inter- 
pretation into Aztec, and so the audience 
had in their own language all that was said. 
It was a strange scene—three men standing 
on a platform, and filtering a dedicatory ad- 
dress from Eaglish into Aztec! There were 
mothers in the audience, having their sma!l 
children with them. Some of these little 
bronze creatures had been brought for bap- 
tism, but were impatient; and it was the 
strongest piece of public competition on 
which I ever entered, when I endeavored 
to raise my voice to a key higher than the 
combined voices of twenty juvenile Aztecs, 
The dedicatory address lasted just thirty 
minutes; that is, ten minutes each for the 
three languages. I baptized ten of the 
children, and had their names duly taken 
and registered. 

After the close of the services, I was in- 
formed that it was now in order to receive 
the salutations of the audience. Now, if 
I had known the extent of such an ordeal 
I should have found it convenient to 
escape. But ignorance was my misfortune. 
An Aztec salutation is something momen- 
tous. It is a most absorbing and consum- 
ing process; but it is a high art. The 
chief men of Zochiapulco came up first, 
each one embracing me, letting the hands 
meet, and patting me on the back. Of 
course, it was my duty to do the same 
thing. , After the embrace, there came a 
grasp of hands. My inexperience made me 
a little awkward at first, but by the time I 
reached the fifth or sixth Indian the proc- 
ess became easier. But when I had gone 
through about fifteen such embraces, and 
the audience moving forward seemed about 
as large as at the beginning, I saw only 
utter defeat in view, and finally escaped 
by getting out of the church, leaving my 
two companions to make amends for my 
want of further decorum. 

The audience retired from the church 
amid the inspiring strains of the beautiful 
Mexican national air from the band: 

“ Mevicanos, al grito de guerra 
El acero aprestad y el bridon, 
¥ retiemble en sus centrosia tierra 
Al sonororugir del cafion!” 

I am informed that this is the first 
Protestant church in Mexico for the exclu- 
sive use of Indians in the old Aztec lan- 
guage. But itis sure not to be the last. 


The Roman Catholics have been over three 
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centuries in dealing with the twenty great 
Indian races of this country, and have pro- 
duced only the tares of hate. All over 
these Sierras theirchurches are in decay, 
and in some towns there is no further serv- 
ice held. Ihave seen one church which 
has already been offered our missionaries 
by the municipal authorities, and which we 
are now using for regular services. But 
the Indian view, everywhere, is drifting 
away from Romanism, and all the doors 
are now open for work among the Mexican 
Indians, who number, to-day, three-fifths 
of the twelve millions constituting the pop- 
ulation of the Republic. Certainly this in- 
troduction of the Gospel by American 
Protestants, among the Aztecs of Mexico, is 
one of the ironies of history. The Spanish 
Inquisitor is gone, and Protestants from 
the United States are coming in to take his 
place. 

As the sun gilded the hills stretching far 
out from Zochiapulco, we took a walk to 
the old graveyard of the place. On return- 
ing to our lodgings we rolled ourselves up 
in our wraps and lay down to a perfect 
night’s rest. Our next day’s ride was 
through the ancient town of Zacapoaxtla to 
Mazapa, a distance of forty miles, where 
we spent the night with our familiar sad- 
dies and bridles and blankets piled up 
about us. 

PuEBLA, MEXICco. 


ELEMENTS OF UNITY. 


BY THE RT. REV. A. CLEVELAND OOXE, D.D., 
BISHOP OF WESTERN NEW YORK. 


In the year of our Lord, 1792, three 
bishops having been .consecrated in Eng- 
land, and the identity and continuity of the 
pre-revolutionary ‘‘ Church of England in 
America” being thus secured by canonical 
law, this Church felt itself at liberty to be- 
gin the American Succession. As a fourth 
consecrator they were glad to be assisted 
by Bishop Seabury, of the Scottish Succes- 
sion; but they had carefully waited until 
then for the requisite number of Anglican 
consecration, so as to perpetuate the newly 
organized communion as none other than 
that same historic Church which set up an 
altar here in 1578, planted crosses on the 
coast of Maine in 1605, and established 
regular services and a chapel at the mouth 
of the Kennebec in 1607, the same year be- 
ing memorable as that of her permanent 
establishment in Virginia. In this year, 
1792, she found herself able to proceed, 
therefore, to the work of self-perpetuation, 
and Dr. Claggett was ordained first bishop 
of Maryland. The General Convention was 
in session at the time, and Bishop Claggett 
took his seat in the House of Bishops on 
the s:venth day of the session. This house 
was then made up, besides the new Bishop, 
of Bishops Seabury, White, Provoost, and 
Madison, five in all. Three years before, the 
General Convention had addressed an in- 
strument of filial gratitude to the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York, calling 
themselves by the civil name of ‘‘ the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in the States of New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Maryland and South Carolina.” 
What they regarded as their essential status 
is described, in the said instrument, in 
these words: 

“*Wederive under you a pure Epiecopacy 
and succession of the ancient order of Bishops 
and are now assembled, through the blessing 
of God, as a Church duly constituted and organ- 
ized, with the happy prospect before us of a 
future fulland andisturbed exercise of our holy 
religion and its extension to the utmost bounds 
of this continent, under an ecclesiastical con- 
stitution and a form of worship, which we be- 
lieve to be truly Apostolical.” 

The same year, they addressed the Pres- 
ident of the United States in a most loyal 
letter, using these words: 

“As the representatives of a numerous ana 
extended Church, we most thankfully rejoice in 
the election of a Civil ruler deservedly beloved, 
and eminently distinguished among the friends 
of genuine religion; who has happily united a 
tender regard for other churches, with an invio~- 
lable attachment to his own.” . 

In his reply, President Washington used 
the following language: 

**On this occasion it would il] become me to 
conceal the joy I have felt in perceiving the fra 
ternal affection which appears to increase evefy 
day, among the friends of genuine religion. It 
affords edifying prospects, indeed, to see Ohris- 
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tians of different denominations dwell together 
in more charity, and conduct themselves in re- 
spect to each other with a more Christian-like 
spirit, than ever they have done in any former 
age, or in any other nation.” 

At this time there was no ‘‘ Roman 
Catholic” Bishop in the United States; 
but Dr. Carrol was Vicar-general of that 
communion. The then recent suppression 
of the Jesuits by Clement XIV had ame- 
liorated the spirit of the priesthood in 
France and elsewhere, and bad the Gallic- 
an form of their profession been perpetu- 
ated among usin such bishops as Currol 
and Cheverus, there can be no doubt that 
Washington’s detight in the fraternal spirit 
generally subsisting at that period would 
have been common and equally iuclusive 
in our own times. 

In 1792, then, when this Church of Sea- 
bury and White was, for the first time, in 
working order, and had begun the Ameri- 
can Succession, two memorable occurren- 
ces mark her keen anticipations of a great 
future; while the above citations quite as 
clearly establish her true characterand the 
claims which she asserted with so much 
charity. One of these was an immediate 
provision ‘‘for supporting missionaries to 
preach the Gospel on the frontiers of the 
United States.” The other, yet more note- 
worthy, shall be narrated somewhat com- 
pendiously, but nearly in the words of 
Bishop White. 

Bishop Madison (of Virginia) traveling 
with Bishop White from Philadelphia to 
New York, to atiend the General Conven- 
tion communicated to the latter a design 
which he had much at heart, that of affect- 
ing a reunion with the Methodists. Oa 
this, Bishop White infcrmed him of inter- 
views he had held ‘: with Dr. Coke, one of 
the superintendents of that Society,” which 
led him (White) to regard the proposal as 
hopeless. ‘* Nevertheless he (Madison) 
persisted in his well-meant design. The 
result of this was his introduciag into the 
House of Bishops a proposition, which his 
brethren after some moiifications (approv- 
ing of the motive, but expecting little as 
the result), consented to send to the other 
House.” Note, therefore, tiis fact: that 
what the Bishops did in Chicago in 1886, 
was in entire accord with the history of their 
House from its very beginnings, and nota- 
bly all along from 1853, until now. But, 
in 1792, the other House threw out the 
Bishops’ proposal, almost with arude inde- 
pendence; while the much censured ‘* non- 
concurrence” on the part of the Bishops, 
last year, was merely a respectful intimation 
that while approving of the action of the 
Deputies, they did not adopt it, because 
they were actually engaged in draughting 
a fuller statement of their own views and 
aspirations, which they were nut willing 
to abandon for a courteous, but otherwise 
indefinite joint resolution. Now let us re. 
vert to their record in 1720. It is as fol- 
lows: 

“The Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America, ever bearing in mind 
the sacred obligation which attends all the fol- 
lowers of Christ, to avoid divisions among them- 
selves, and anxious to promote that union for 
which our Lord and Saviour so earnestly prayed, 
do hereby declare to the Christ:an world, that, 
uninfluenced by any other considerations than 
those of duty as Christians, and an earnest de- 
sire for the prosperity of pure Christianity, and 
the furtherance of our holy religion, they are 
ready and willing to unite and form one body 
with any religious society, which shall be influ- 
enced by the same Catholic spirit, And in order 
that this Christian end may be the more easily 
effected, they further declare that all things in 
which the great essentials of Christianity or the 
characteristic principles of their Church are not 
concerned, they are willing to leave to future 
discussion ; being ready to alter or modify those 
points which, in the opinion of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, are subject to human altera- 
tion. And it is hereby recommended to the 
“State” Conventions to adopt such measures or 
propose such conferences with Christians of other 
denominations, as to themselves may be thought 
most prudent, and report accordingly to the en- 
suing General Convention.” 

Such, then, was alike the spirit of White 
and Seabury, of Clagett and Provoost, 
and of the mover, é#.¢., of this measure, 
Bishop Madison; and nute the proposal of 
Christian Uonferences. 

In considering the elements of unity 
which already exist among American 
Christians, I need say little more than I have 
thus said of two very numerous Christian 





denominations among us. The ‘Liberal 
Catholics,” as they now call themselves, 
are referred to the history of the ‘‘ Gallican 
Liberties” founded by St. Louis, and main- 
tained by the great Bossuet, and recognized 
by many pontiffs as not inconsistent with 
the principles of the Roman See. It 
is only on these principles, according to 
Bossuet, that they could be, at once, 
Romans and Frenchmen; it is more ap- 
parent that these are the only terms 
on which ‘* Roman Catholics ” can be Amer- 
icans. Take, then, Bossuet’s ‘*‘ Exposition,” 
approved by Innocent XI, and consult the 
correspondence of Archbishop Wake with 
the learned and candid Dupin; and, even 
if there be no elements to be found therein 
of unity with other Caristians, it will be 
conceded that, on the other hand, by em- 
bracing Dupin’s ideas, Roman Catholics 
can live with us on Washington’s plan, as 
fellow-Christians and fellow-patriots for. 
ever. 

As to our Methodist brethren, it goes 
without saying that they are pro formd very 
near to us, as they are historically our next 
of kin. In the writings of one whose his- 
tory is our common inheritance (their John 
Wesley and ours), they will find all we 
would say to them. Yes, and more too; 
for we care not to repeat what he said to 
Dr. Coke at the epoch we have just re- 
viewed. I have aiways felt that God who, 
for wise purposes, permitted the separa- 
tion, will, in his own time and way, heal 
the division of Judah and Ephraim. All 
we need is the spirit of true Cuhristian 
fraternity, and a willingness to do all we 
cap, on our part, that we ‘‘all may be 
one.” 

Aud just here we may well observe, that 
in restoring unity we must not entertain 
for a moment the thought of absorptions; 
nor debate whether Jonah shall be swal- 
lowed by leviathan, or whether, by some 
miracle, the prophet shall assimilate the 
whale. Little by little let Christians resort 
to the first principles of unity and leave it 
to God, in his own good time, to make us 
organically one. This must be possible, 
or the Redeemer would not have made the 
consubstantial unity of the Godhead, the 
law of unity for his Church and the condi- 
tion of the world’s conversion. (St. John 
xvii, 21.) The Methodists returning to the 
ideas of Wesley could not object to litur- 
gical worship, nor to the ministrations of 
pastors ordained as he was, and as Fletcher 
and Dr. Coke were. It might, therefore, 
be understood between us and them, that 
instead of weakeniag the Christisn har- 
mony of the village, for example, we should 
become joint occupants of the same build- 
ing, in a given place, and use it so as not 
to interfere one with another in services. 
A much closer unity of feeling and recip- 
rocity of offices might be effected should 
the Methodists, by organic relations with 
the Moravians, enable us to cherish them 
as one with the Moravians, who have been 
so commonly regarded by the Church of 
Eogland, as historical churches of Nicene 
order and constitutions.* 

The Methodists have many elements of 
kin with the Moraviansa, as Wesley’s Life 
and Letters sufficiently prove. I wish my 
beloved brother Bishop de Schweinitz 
might contribute to THz INDEPENDENT the 
interesting story of the Moravian Episco- 
pate and of the value they once attached 
to historic unity with the old Nicene root. 
{ will add no more on this head than an 
expression concerning the Moravians simi- 
lar te that of De Maistre concerning the 
Church of Eogland. The Moravians touch 
us with one hand and our Methodist breth- 
ren with the other; andif ever Christians 
are to come together in America, the Mo- 
ravians would seem to have a special mis- 
sion to become the intermediary agents. 
When we love Christ more and Christians 
more for his sake, the existing pride of our 
separations will be consumed like the 
flax ‘‘which falls asunder at the touch of 
fire.”’ ll 

The Congregational and Baptist systems 
may next be considered; though, at first 





* The remarks of a learned Presbyterian divine, the 
Rey.Dr. Shedd, on the universal acceptance of the Ni- 
cene Creed, are very noteworthy. He says: “The 
Nicwno-Constantinopolitan Creed was the work of 
two Ccumenical Councils, in 335 and 31, and had 
@cumenical authority in both the Greek and Latin 
Caurches, and in modern temes isthe receitel Creed 
statement among at Trin tarian Churches," Bee his 
“ History of Christian Doctrine,” vol. ii, pp. 43% 
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sight, they are hopelessly opposed to the 
visible unity of Christians on the ancient 
base. The Congregationalists, however, 
de not seem committed to any dogma on 


this point, and I should infer from the, 


Hartford utterances which have given rise 
to these responses on my part, that, how- 
ever tenderly they may be attached to the 
old New England traditions they are yet 
more ardently enkindled by the fire of love 
to regard Christian unity as worthy of sae- 
rifices in things not positively and indis- 
pensably required by the Gospel. If, then, 
they will revert to the expressions of the 
‘* Arabella” pilgrims under Winthrop, or 
of John Higginson to his children as he 
sailed from Epgland, they will rejoice to 
note that the founders of New Eagland 
were ‘‘non-conformists” rather that ‘‘ sep- 
aratists,” and that the non-conformity of 
many among them was so moderate, that, 
our American Prayer-book and organiza- 
tion have removed much of what they re- 
garded as objectionable, while time has 
obliterated even more. When one reflects 
that forty of the early pastors of the Colo- 
nists were in Anglican Orders,and that not 
one of these would have hesitated to accept 
our Prayer-book, rather than to entail 
upon their offspring the irreligion of many 
New England villages, the revolt of Dr. 
Channing and the loss of Harvard to the 
maintenance of their faith in the Triune 
God, isit saying too much, when we infer, 
that reconstruction is not impossible? A 
learned and accomplished divine, long as- 
sociated by name and family with Harvard 
University, remarked tome, a few years 
ago, that many of his brethren agreed with 
him that the future of New Ergland de- 
mands such reconstruction, in the interests 
of a genuine Orthodoxy. Lecturing the 
same week in Newport, on Bishop Berke- 
ley, he remarked, that ‘‘ Dean Berkeley 
wrote home when he visited Rhode Island, 
that, ‘the people were divided into many 
sects, but they were all agreed, ap- 
parently, that the Church of England was 
next to their own, the best.’”” The learned 
lecturer added, as he looked around upon 
his audience, gathered from all parts of the 
land,—‘‘probably if a vote were taken 
here this evening, we should be found 
nearly unanimous in the same opinidn.” 
This sentiment was applauded and seemed 
acceptable. 

The Baptists are Congregationalis‘s, and 
I think more decidedly so than those of 
the old Puritan *‘heredity”—if I may 
adopt a doubtful word. But, let us reflect 
that the two criferiz, or crucial principles 
of the Baptists, involve no objections to Li- 
turgical worship, nor to what Leighton calls 
** Moderate Episcopacy.” I knew a zeal- 
ous member of the diocese of Alabama, who 
would not bring his children to baptism, 
and who was at heart a Baptist; but he ar- 
gued, ‘‘the Episcopal Church prefers im- 
mersion and permits me to defer my own 
children’s baptism until they are ready to 
be confirmed.” He conformed therefore, 
from a conviction that as immersion and 
Episcopacy were alike primitive, and as he 
loved the Liturgy, there was no need of his 
becomiog a nominal ‘ Baptist.” I have 
already referred to Jeremy Taylor’s plea 
for the Baptists, and, therefore, would only 
add, that in Rhode Island some Baptists 
have alwaye insisted (¢. ¢. for 200 years) 
on the “laying on of hands,” as insepara- 
ble from immersion. And thus I have 
particularized some elements of Unity with 
Nicene Christianity, to be found among 
Congregationalists of both persuasions; 
alice the old ‘‘orthodox’’ and those of the 
Baptist denomination. 

‘‘After all,” it may be said, ‘tyou find the 
Presbyterians the reef that wrecks your 
theory. By no means, if Richard Baxter 
and the historic Presbyterians of England, 
are wortby of considera:ion. As to Litur- 
gical tenets, I venture to refer to the re- 
publications of Professor Shields of Prince- 
ton; for their views of essential Presby- 
terianism, I would cite the famous ‘‘Two 
papers presented to his Majesty by the 
Reverend Ministers of the Presbyterian per- 
suasion, London, 1661.” Baxter, I sup- 
pose, was the animatiag spirit of the pro- 
posals therein contained, in which pro- 
vided a ‘‘asynodical government” (presby- 
ters and laymen) might be maintained, 
they professed their readiness to accept 
a “fixed presidency, or Episcopacy.” 





They professed, that is, that the criterion 
of a genuinePresbyterianism—was the par- 
ticipation of the presbytery and laity in 
**synodical governments” as well as of the 
presbytery in the ordaining of -presbyters. 
And to their immortal honor, they made 
these proposals on the ground that such 
an episcopacy and regimen (as distinguished 
from mere hierarchy) are ‘‘ agreeable t) the 
Scripture and ancient government and 
likeliest to be the way of @ more universal 
concord, if ever the churches on earth 
arrive at such a blessing.” They add other 
golden words: ‘‘ It will be most acceptable 
to God and well-informed consciences,” at 
any rate; ‘‘it will promote the practice of 
discipline and godliness without discord 
and promote order, without hindering dis- 
cipline and godliness.” It is a melancholy 
fact, that all the Presbyterian churches of 
London had lapsed into Socinianism be- 
fore the end of the last century, a catas- 
trophe for which the Church, that rejected 
such overtures must share the blame. But, 
be it noted, in this land, what they de- 
manded is conceded by our Constitution 
and Canons. There is positively nothing 
in our whole system (save that it is not 
more strenuously enforced against extremes) 
which such Presbyterians as Baxter can- 
not ex animo accept.* 

In this outline of the Elements of Unity 
which the great Head of the Caurch has 
preserved among us, I have adhered to my 
principle of avoiding unreal and delusive 
schemes of *‘union” without *‘unity,” and 
have addressed myself to Methodists who 
are Methodis's, Presbyterians who are 
Presbyterians, aud so with others; even to 
‘Roman Catholics” who are content to be 
such adherents of Rome as the great Bos- 
suet and Innocent X[ and 8'. Louis himself 
were—not Jesuits, that is, por blind fol- 
lowers of the blind, but ‘‘Latin Caristians” 
recognizing the Roman Primacy. but not 
the Supremacy nor the infallibility of any 
See; much less of the Roman Court, under 
Jesuit dictation. If any brother should 
avswer, ‘‘Pnysician, heal thyself,” and 
point to the evils we suffer in the Church 
of which Iam a most loyal member, I pro- 
foundly recognize that the retort is justi- 
fied—by our manifold inconsistencies. 
Yet, this I think I may assert, with a!) 
truth, that our disorders are purely func- 
tional and largely the result of too pro- 
found a conviction on the pari of some in 
authority, that our system works its own 
purification, and that in these distempered 
times we can endure a strain which would 
not otherwise be endurable. Better toler- 
ate to the utmost, than, prematurely, to in- 
terfere. This principle may be carried too 
far: had the great Bishop of Maryland 
been spared to us his pre-eminent qualifi- 
cations to “‘reprove and rebuke with all 
authority,” would ere this have closed 
the period of scandals, which had vexed 
his soul so long. But reserved forces are 
at work, and the organic discipline of the 
Church will assert itself induetime. What 
we have gone through is far worse than 
evils that have rent other organizations 
iato fragments. We are humbled, but we 
live and are not enfeebled. I lay down 
my pen, as we enter on the forty days of 
discipline, in which unceasing prayers are 
offered, all over the world, out of many a 
pure heart for the revival of God’s work, 
asindays of old. Oh! that all who read 
my appeal would remember the precept 
and the promise—‘:Pray for the peace of 
Jerusalem—they shall prosper that love 
her.” 





THE MONEY QUESTION 1886— 
, 1890. 


BY VICE-CHANCELLOR HENRY | MAO CRAOKEN, 
OF THE UNIVERSITY UF THE CITY oF NEw York. 





I wave delayed ‘*Money Questions,” so 
far as they respect gold and silver, until 
the close of Congress. For, had Congress 
pleased, a statute of half-a-dozen lines 
might have made all our questions respect- 
ing our coin circulation as much out of 
date as the edict of fashion sometimes 
makes the last year’s bonnets. But no such 
statu‘e has been enacted. The decision of 
the question has been left to the nation, to 
the public press, tothe pariy platforms of 





* Bee his “Episcopacy desi:able for the reforma- 
tion, preservation, and peace of the churches”—in 
“Church Government,” p. 974. 
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this year, and, finally, to the Fiftieth Con- 
-gress. 

The questions that interest us are: 
What will be the condition of our coinage 
when that Congress meets next December? 
At what date, if ever, will the ‘dollar of 
account” or accepted standard dollar be,not 
as at present, the gold dollar of twenty-five 
and eight-tenth grains, but instead of it, 
the legal-tender silver dollar of four hun- 
dred and twelve and a half grains? What 
will probably be the mind of the next Con- 
gress toward the silver dollar, as com- 
pared with the mind of the late Corgress? 
Finally and always, What attitude toward 
the continuance of the coinage of a legal- 
tender dollar out of metal worth ove- 
fourth Jess than the accepted standard 
dollar is demanded by right morals? 

The question as to the condition of the 
coinage by next December is, as respects 
the silver dollar, one of simple arithmetic. 
Up to December 1st, 1886, there had been 
coined of legal-tender dollars $246 ,673,386. 
The Secretary bought last year silver which 
cost him $24 828 524.66, which he manu- 
factured into dollars to theamount of $31,- 
423,886, each dollar costing seventy-seven 
cents, decimals omitted. The first half of 
the year the average cost was greater, being 
about seventy-nine cents. The second half 
the metal was cheaper and the cost was 
only seventy-five cents. He is obliged to 
spend twenty-four millions of dollars for 
silver the present year. If this will make 
as many dollars as were made last year we 
shall have, by simple addision, $278,097,- 
272 in legal-tender silver next December. 
But the Treasury will be ordered also to 
accept every mutilated trade dollar that 
may be presented within six months from 
the passage of the law on this subject, pay- 
ing a standard dollar therefor, and tomake 
out of the metal so received legal-tender 
dollars. Ej,ch trade dollar containing 420 
grains will make one legal-tender dollar 
and nearly two cents over. Mr. Morrison 
said, February 13th, 1887, that over twenty 
millions of trade dollars might be presented 
forredemption out of the total coinage of 
nearly thirty-six millious. The Director of 
the Mint estimated that only seven millions 
would be presented. If the former esti- 
mate prove correct and there be twenty- 
two millions presented, then our silver dol- 
lars by next December will be quite three 
hundred millions. It is hardly probable 
that they will be short of two hundred and 
ninety millions. Add to this our smaller 
silver coinage of seventy million dollars 
and we shall have of silver in all three hun- 
dred and sixty millions. 

How does this amount compare with the 
silver in circulation in Great Britain, Ger- 
many and France? Estimates are given here 
founded on the official statements of each 
nation as published in the recent report of 
the Director of the Mint. Theyare as fol- 
lows: United States per inhabitant eleven 
dollars of gold, seven dollars of ailver. 
Great Britain sixteen dollars of gold, two 
and two-thirds of silver. Germapy ten 
dollars of goid, two and one-third dollars 
of silver. France (which reports bank re. 
serves only and declines to estimate the 
coin iu circulation) six dollars of gold and 
five and a half dollars of silver. But an 
eminent authority on money estimates the 
coins of France at twenty-two dollars of 
gold per inhabitant, and eighteen dollars of 
silver. These figures have, however, no 
confirmation. While the above estimate 
counts that all oursilver dollars in exist- 
ence next December will have reached ac- 
tual circulation, the fact has been that 
there has never been, within a year less 
than a hundrei millions of ‘‘ net silver” in 
the Treasury, that is silver over and above 
all silver certificates. The ‘‘net gold” in the 
Treasury over and above the hundred mil- 
lions held on account of the greenbacks has 
averaged about half the silver or fifty mil- 
lions. 

Two propositions are therefore plain even 
at this stage of our investigation. The 
supply of metal money in the United States 
is quite equal to the demands of the people 
so far as regards actual circulation. Second, 
the supply of silver coinage is far in ex- 
cess of what is required in Great Britain 
and Germany, the countries most near to 
our 0 ¥n io blvod and in civilization. 

If Herbert Spencer be right in his die- 
tum ‘Given a nation of liars and thieves, 





and all trade must be by gold and silver; a 
nation of perfectly honest men, and n° coin 
will be needed, save as a measure of value; 
and given a nation not wholly honest nor 
wholly dishonest, and there will be a mixed 
currency,” and then add—what Mr. Spen- 
cer will perhaps not accept—that in propor- 
tion to the honesty will be the ratio of paper 
to coin, and we must conclude that no peo- 
ple are so honest as Americans, for none 
care so little to have gold and silver, in 
actual circulation, so long as greenbacks 
or national bank notes or coin certificates 
can be maintained at gold value. 

The second question that greatly inter- 
ests us is, When, if ever, wilk the conn- 
ued annual coinage of twenty-four mi'- 
lion dollars’ worth of silver bullion into 
legal-tender dollars bring the substitution 
of the silver dollar for the gold dollar as 
our accepted standard or ‘dollar of 
amount”? 

The general answer to this question is 
plain. Whenever the United States Treas- 
ury declines to redeem greenbacks in gold, 
and commences to pay silver dollars ex- 
clusively or paper that commands only 
silver dollars, that day the standard dol- 
lar will have changed. Albeit the power 
at home, of the then standard dollar will 
not be diminished at once to that of an 
equal weight of silver metal it will be so 
diminished gradually and as soon as all 
hope of the Government ever redeeming it 
with a gold dollar i3 given up; while its 
power abroad will, of course, be just the 
worth of the silver metal and no more. 

But when will the United States decline 
to redeem greenbacks in gold? Plainly on 
theday when the gold in the Treasury 
shall have been exhausted. How much 
gold the Treasury will hold next December 
willdepend on the ratio which the prod- 
uct of our gold mines shall bear to the 
loss of gold by exports and by use in the 
arts. In other words, it will depend on 
whether the average stock of gold in the 
country shall have been diminished. This 
average stock was increased from 1874 to 
1885 by three hundred and six‘y-five mil- 
lions as follows: 


Stock Of gold 10 1874......cccccccccccces $135 ,000,000 

Bullion product eleven years.......... 442,700,000 
Excess of imports over exports ot coin 

GT i anccavcessséecesccssscves 96,700,000 

674,400,000 

re WINES hits cnnesesesdsecesecnce 174,400,000 

Stock Of gold im 1896.......ccccccvcccce 500,000,000 


Thus the average gain by the product of 
gold and by the excess of imports over ex. 
ports, less consumption in the arts, was 
nearly forty millions cf dollars a year. But 
last year the Director of the Mint gives the 
following statistics respecting gold; 





6d bebaedincnscerensciswsunete $31,800,000 
Loss by exports over importy............. 22,062,698 
Loss by use Im the arta............0.0ceeee §,972,100 

31,034,798 
BN BR A iiin dds. bhesecocciodccvccbuce 165,202 


Here the stock of gold has but little more 
than held its own. Now let the conditions 
of the year 1875 return, when the loss of 
gold over and above all tne products was 
thirty-two millions, and be continued for a 
short time by reason of short crops or 
otherwise, then gold will soon be made rel- 
atively scarce. Greenbacks will be presented 
for redemption. The Treasury will be 
drained of gold, and will be obliged to re- 
deem greenbacks in silver only. The ac- 
cepted standard dollar of the nation will be 
from necessity the silver dollar only. In 
this supposition it is taken for granted that 
the course of the Government will be the 
same as it is at present; also that it will 
continue, as now, to have a large balance 
in the Treasury. Even with this supposi- 
tion, the question as to what dollar the ‘* $” 
on every ledger will mean a year hence, is 
all in uncertainty. In this uncertainty— 
which is wholly of Government creation— 
we are compelled to leave it. 

The third question of interest is, What 
will probably be the mind of the next Con. 
gress toward silver as compared with the 
mind of the Forty-ninth Congress? The 
last Congress took no action whatever upon 
this matter, except to redeem the trade 
dollars in order to recoin the metal in them, 
as an addition to the bullion already re- 
quired to be coined every year. But the 
minds of the members, at least of the Lower 
House, were fully unfolded when the at- 
tempt was made last April upon the one 





hand to enact free coining, that is, to allow 
any and every holder of silver to present 
it at the Mint to be returned in silver dol- 
lers, and, on the other hand, to stop the 
coinage of silver dollars altogether, after 
July 1st, 1889. 

*Free coinage had 126 votes for it and 163 
against it. Suspension of silver dollar 
coinage had 84 votes for it and 201 against 
it. The figures 126 and 84 indicate the 
numbers of the Congressmen who did not 
“halt between two opinions.” By subtract- 
ing the 84 from the 163 or the 126 from the 
201, itis found that there were about 80 
who “‘halted.” They would not give us at 
once the silver dollar, as the ‘‘dollar of ac- 
count,’ nor, on the other band, would they 
consent to give us any assurance that our 
standard should remain as now the gold 
dollar. 

Of the silver extremists seventy-five were 
from the South, no Northern state gave a 
majority for free coinage, except the far 
West mining states of Oregon, California, 
Nevada, and Colorado, with aajacent Kan- 
sas and unfortunate Indiana, of repudiat- 
ing antecedents. When I fiad this state of 
facts, respecting the demand for free coin- 
age, and when I find Mr. Bland in the 
Forum saying that}this is a question for ‘‘ a 
combination of states, consisting of thirty- 
seven independent sovereigniies federally 
united,” I begin to think that in all this 
cry for acheaper standard dollar there is 
less of a genuine silver ring than ofa brassy 
echo of a certain ancient rebel yell. 

Who are the eighty halting ones? In all 
the states west of New York just tbree 
men voted to suspend the coinage of silver 
dollars, two of them being from Illinois 
and one from Kentucky. Therefore, the 
majorities uf Congressmen of Ohio, Llinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, lows, Minnesota and 
Nebraska which were against free coinage 
of legal tender silver dollars, were also in 
favor of more coinage. The representatives 
of these states in the last Congrese adopted 
pot the ‘** golden mean,” but the siiver mean- 
ness, True, they did not vote to give us a 
silver standard dollar, worth one-fourth less 
than our present standard. But, on the 
other hand, they refused to say that the 
standard accepted by all, for the last fifteen 
years, should remain the standard. They 
halted, and are still halting. Would that 
some Elijah might rise to put an end to 
their hesitation! 

What of the Fiftieth Congress? An 
analysis of thirty-two platforms upon which 
Congressmen were elected Jast au‘tumn by 
one or other of the two great parties shows 
the following: The platforms represent 
twenty-three states. On the silver ques- 
tion they may be classified as follows: 
Eastern platforms for free coinage, 0; 
against it, 3; silent, 7. Western platforms: 
for free coinage, 9; against 1t, 0; silent, 6. 
Southern platforms: for free coinage, 1; 
against it, 0; silent,6. The silence of the 
last-named platforms came largely from the 
fact that the mind of the South on this 
subject is almost all one way. 

Little can be gathered from this view of 
platforms except that a very large element 
in the states of the West is still urgent for 
an unlimited issue of silver dollars. It 
must be remembered, however, that west 
of New York the extreme silver men are 
the most outspoken. The thoughifal leg- 
islators wao favor the present standard 
are not proclaiming it upon the housetopa. 

If a study be made of the individuals 
who will compose the Fiftieth Congress, it 
will show respecting the members from the 
six Northwestern states the following: Of 
members who were in the last Congress 
and voted in April for free silver, thirteen 
were re-elected, and ten were not. Of 
members who voted against free silver, 
twenty-six were re-elected and fifteen were 
not. These figures conclusively prove 
that opposition to free silver did not prove 
an obstacle to the election of a large ma- 
jority of its opponents, while champion- 
ship of free silver did not save much over 
half of its champions from defeat. Upon 
the whole, it may be concluded, that the 
legal-tender silver dollar will be weaker in 
the Fiftieth Congress than it was in the 
Forty-ninth. 

The present paper has been confined 
strictly to the presentation of such facts as 
may help to an intelligent answering of 
the first three questions respecting silver. 





The fourth question which respects the 
morality of the continued coinage of a 
legal-terder dollar whose metal is worth 
less than the accepted standard or ‘‘dollar 
of account,” isthe question which interests 
the writer above all other questions respect- 
ing money. It cannot, however, be even 
touched upon in this article. 


THE POPEIN POLITICS. 


BY A CATHOLIO LAYMAN. 








WE live in a singular age. But probably 
cf all the nineteenth-century phenomena, 
mental or otherwise, which will exercise 
the minds of future historians, the Pope in 
politics will take a principal place. The 
subject 1s one of very grave significance, 
from several points of view, and the pres- 
ent writer asks the attention of thinking 
men. The growth of the Catholic Church 
in America has been so rapid that this fact 
and its necessary consequences have hard- 
ly been realized. 

Is it needful to give statistics? I think 
not. The question is not a disputed one. 
The numerics] increase of Catholics in 
America during the last twenty years has 
been beyond all expectation. But will the 
increase be proportionate in the next two 
decades? It is doubtful, for two reasons: 
First, because the cause of the past nu- 
merical increase must cease to operate. 
Irish emigration to America is limited by 
the necessities of the case. The popula- 
tion of Ireland has decreased largely dur- 
ing the past few years, and there is every 
prospect that it will continue to decrease. 
Hence the principal source of supply is 
already closing. There is a further consid- 
eration. Toe numerical strength of Catho- 
lics in Amer:ca at this moment is very 
great; but what is the probable outcome 
for the next generation? 

Catholic archbishops look at the high 
and costly spires of their cathedrals and 
contemplate the grandeur of their palatial 
houses; ecclesiastics are proud of invita- 
tions to public and private banquets, where 
certainly the apostics would have felt a 
good deal out of place, and they say the 
Church is progressing. We shall be mas- 
ters of America; we rule socially, we 
rule politically, even among those who 
are not of our faith. But what of other 
facts? 

While the eyes of these great dignitaries 
are raised a great deal above the common 
ground of earth—even though they fall 
short of Heaven—the mulitude, the 
humble multitude, are the strength or 
weakness of the Church. And what of this 
multitude? What cardinals and bishops 
do not care to see is plain and patent to 
thinking men. Let us begin with Catholic 
children. How many thousands go to the 
highly censured public schools, and how 
many thousands more are deprived of edu- 
cation? Lok at the records of the police 
courts, look at the roll of names, whether 
of the poor who have sinned because of 
their poverty, or of the rich who have sinned 
because of their greed of gain. Lock at the 
books of the asylums, the hospitals, where 
80 large a percentage of the eases are the 
direct or indirect result of drink; and what 
is the preponderating religion of the roll 
call? 

Look higher up. Follow the lives and 
careers of you ng men educated in Catholic 
colleges, of girls educated in Catholic 
schools. As for the men, they may remain 
during their lives nomiaal Catholics, 
they may add to the present numerical 
strength of the Church. But it is well 
known that a majority are infidels, at least 
that they are the severest criticisers of 
priests and religions, and that they are not 
likely to bring up their children with much 
hereditary love for their faith. Even to- 
day, how many bearing purely Irish names 
are Protestants. The children are the tbird 
by descent of Catholics who emigrated 
to America in the early part of the present 
century. 

The ‘‘devout female sex,” no doubt, 
clings the longest and the most firmly to 
the old traditions. But even a slight ac- 
quaintance with Catholic families will show 
a decay of faith among Catholic women. 
It is a curious fact, but we believe it is a 
fact, that the recruits for most Américan 
convents are found in Ireland, and that the 
vocations of native-born American Catholics 
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are so rare, and when found so doubtful, as 
to induce the superiors of institutions to 
visit Ireland and France, at great expense, 
in search of subjects. © 

The result of this condition of affairs 
may not tell in the immediate future, but 
it must tell before the end of the century. 
We have to do here with the living present, 
and unquestionably a little consideration 
only is needed to show that the power of 
the Pope in politics is a power to be reck- 
oned with. 

For example, let it be supposed that the 
United States and Canada had a difference 
of opinion on, say, the fishery question; 
that England took the part of Canada, as 
she is bound to do; and that the supposed 
interests of the Holy See threw the balance 
of her power into the scale. What wguid 
be the result? We should have the very 
same policy enacted in the United States as 
that which is now being enacted in Ger- 
many. 

American Catholics would be ‘‘re- 
quested” not to take any part against Eng- 
land. And let there be no mistake about the 
result. Let the whole question of what is 
passing to-day in the Reichstag be carefully 
studied, and studied in the light of Eaglish 
Catholic influence and interference with 
the affairs of Ireland. The influence of 
English Catholics at the Vatican is exactly 
proportioned to the political influence 
which England is believed to possess by the 
Roman Curia. It was the nicest touch of 
a balance when the Holy Father had to de- 
cide between English political influence 
and Irish support of the Catholic Church. 
The Irish bishops held the fort. They 
were very determined and very outspoken. 
That is matter of history; and so the Holy 
See took the part of Ireland just so far as 
to maintain a neutral policy. It is true 
that Irish Catholics have submitted to their 
ecclesiastical superiors as no other nation- 
ality ever has done, and that English Cath- 
olics submit to their bishops just in exact 
proportion as their bishops submit to them. 

This statement is no exaggeration. The 
Primrose League will show how English 
Catholics settle questions of episcopal in- 
terference. I believe American ncn-Catho- 
lic readers would be amazed at the open 
defiance of, and insult to, bishops on the 
part of English Catholics. Mr. de Lisle, 
a wealthy English Catholic, has writ- 
ten and published the most scathing de- 
nunciations of his bishop; and a recent 
Herald cable dispatch informs us that he 
has expressed a very ardent desire to have 
Archbishop Creke brought to Eogland and 
tried by a jury of Eaglish Catholics. 
Surely we livein curioustimes. The hang- 
ing for so-cailed treason of Irish bishops 
by Englishmen is not of such remote date, 
and in desire at least it is re-enacted to- 
day. 

Human nature is an interesting and a 
curious study. A man who can pause in, 
or stand apart from, the rush of human 
action may learn a great deal worth kaow, 
ing. It isa noteworthy point that while 
Catholics as individuals are taught to 
practice humility as one of the highest and 
most necessary virtues, they are also taught 
by example, if not by precept, to practice 
the highest degree of pride collectively. 

This is just the cause of the general avoid- 
ance by Catholics of any public condem- 
nation of ecclesiastical authority. The pre- 
ponderating Catholic element in America is 
Irish, or of direct Irish descent. The very 
names Corrigan, Gibbons, hyan, Quinn, 
speak for themselves. Religion is, after 
all, very much a question of race. A man 
is born Irish and, with few exceptions, he 
is born a Catholic; but a man is born Eng- 
lish, and he is born a Protestant. Now the 
very strong aniagonism betweenEnglish and 
Irish, an “.tagonism which has only deep- 
ened an‘ intensified with centuries, has 
made the iz‘stman more intensely Catho- 
lic, if it has. made the Englishman more 
intensely Protestant. 

Dean Swift advised the Irish of his day 
to burn everything that came from Eng- 
land, except the coals. How far the Refor- 
mation might have extended in Ireland if 
it had not begun in Eagland is one of the 
seorets of eteraity; but no reasonable per- 
son can doubt that the Irish nation de- 
spised and hated the Protestant religion 
with increased intensity because it was the 
religion of their oppressors. 





When a man became a traitor to the Irish 
cause, he abandoned his religion, hence 
the strong feeling among the Irish people 
on the subject of apostasy. The pride of 
Irish Catholics in their religion, its nation- 
ality, its prestige, its political pewer, all 
combine to keep men socially in a church 
even when they may be indifferent to its 
spiritual claims. 

If the pride of the populo Romano had 
not been greater in Rome than in the 
Roman faith, they would never have for- 
saken their temporal allegiance to the Holy 
See. 

In Ireland the case was reversed. The 
people were proud of Ireland because it 
was Catholic, and as far as it could be a 
Catholic nation. Hence, the revulsion 
which showed itself at first against Parne)l 
as a leader because he was a Protestant, 
and the political capital made of this by 
Cardinal McCabe and his following. 

There are Catholics who have tried very 
hard to get the temporal power of the Pope 
made a dogma of faith. There are Catho- 
lics who use the Church for their own pur- 
poses, and these purposes are purely polili- 
cal. 

This has been attempted recently in Eng- 
land to an extent that would scarcely be 
understood unless the facts were known 
from a perusal of the Eaglish Catholic pa- 
pers. Temporal power includes political 
power, and if political power is exercised 
at all it must be exercised to the bitter end. 
And it is so exercised to.day. 

There is something to the honest Catho- 
lic mind inexpressibly distressing in the 
present exercise of Papal political power 
in Germany. It is Germany to-day. It may 
be America to-morrow. 

Those who have read ‘‘ Lothair” will re- 
member how Disraeli’s keen, cutting knife 
dissects the question. His words are 
worth repeating. In one of Cardinal Grand- 
ison’s conversations with Lothair, he makes 
his Eminence say: 

** At the Council of Trent the Christian pow- 
ers were represented, and properly so. Their 
seats will be empty at the Council of the Vati- 
can. What does this mean? The separation be- 
tween Church and State, talked of for a long 
time, has been demonstrated. And what does 
separation between Church and State mean? 
That society is no longer consecrated. The 
civil governments of the world no longer pro- 
fess to be Catholic. The faithful, indeed, among 
their subjects will be represented at the coun- 
cil by their pastors, and the civil powers have 
separated themselves from th3 Church, either 
by royal edict, legislative enactment, or revy- 
olutionary changes; they have atolished the 
legal status of the Catholic Church witnin 
their territory.” 

Disraeli wrote by the card. He was not 
a man to back up an argument by fiction, 
and he knew the points of his adversary. 
The expressions used by Cardinal Grandi- 
3on were a cardinai’s expressions, and in 
the light of current events deserve con- 
sideration. 

When the civil power either was not 
represented or would not allow itself to be 
represented at the Vatican Council, why 
should the Church concern itself with the 
civil power? There are many good and 
earnest Catholics who deeply regret that a 
new departure was not taken on that mo- 
mentous occasion. Our Divine Lord has 
said that his kingdom was not of the world, 
and certainly the apostles concerned them- 
selves very little with the affairs of Cesar’s 
household. We cannot by any possibility 
imagine St. Peter writing to Rome to dic- 
tate a special line of policy to his follow- 
ers, or St. Paul sending Timothy to obtain 
a higher military appointment for the 
faithful centurion. When the Papacy was 
a temporal power, it was necessarily in- 
volved in temporal affairs; but when 
Providence changed its conditions—and if 
we believe in Providence we must recog- 
nize its restraints as well as its action—then 
a happier state of existence was opened to 
the rulers of the Church. Happy indeed 
would it have been if this condition had 
been accepted. As individuals Catholics 
should have been left to their individual 
inclinations in public affairs, while the 
Church as a body could have held a strict 
neutrality of action. 

The sight of a coalition between Bis- 
marck and Leo XIII might make apostles 
weep. Most assuredly it will try the faith 
not only of German Catholics but of their 





Gallic neighbors. The object of this singu- 
lar episode is not difficult to discern. It is 
a positive interference in politics, and one 
that can be sharply criticised, because’ the 
motive is apparent. There is no doubt Pa- 
pal homage to Bismarck, Papal patronage 
of Bismarck, and the utter disregard of the 
wishes, and the national aspirations of the 
faithful, are the beginning of an end the re- 
sults of which no man can foresee. 

The tone of Papal correspondence con- 

cerning German political affairs should be 
observed carefully. Italians, as diplomats, 
have no equals, and cardinals have a record 
for diplomacy not easily surpassed. 
» It will be observed in the Jacobini letters 
that care is taken not to give any command 
from the Holy Father, and itis stated sev- 
eral times that the object of the Papal in- 
terference is to promote peace, to avoid a 
continental war. But the realobject comes 
out in the end of the Cardinal’s second 
letter: 

“The Holy See in the advice it gave regard- 
ing the Septennate, wishes to bring about a new 
opportunity of making itself agreeable to the 
German Kaiser and Prince Bismarck. Apart 
from this the Holy See, from the standpoint of 
its own interests, which are identical with the 
interests of Catholics, cannot allow an occasion 
to pass for favorably disposing the powerful 
German Empire to the end of improving its 
position.” 

It will be noted that it is said many times 
that the Holy Father merely expresses his 
‘‘wishes.” But royal wishes are com- 
mands, and here is precisely where the 
political injustice comes in. Italian Cardi- 
nals are as Roman as the Celt is Irish. 
Their intense and galling bitterness against 
the Court of Victor Emanuel should be 
known to be understood. Hence, no 
means will be left unused to regain the 
temporal possessions of the Holy See. 
There are men in the Curia who would 
agree with Mgr. Preston, of New York, in 
making individual souls or feelings of no 
account—men who to attain their end 
would crush the hearts and the wills of 
thousands. 

But while might may be victorious for a 
time, it is not always right, and acts of in- 
justice recoil with terrible force on the 
perpetrators. , 

The case between Bismarck and the Holy 
See is contemporary history, which may 
have resultsas important as the differences 
between Leo X and the electors of Saxony. 
How bitter was the quarrel, how keen the 
open threats, how sharp the denounce- 
ments. The German Catholics, a strong 
and resolute body as events have shown, 
were urged in every term of entreaty and 
affection to stand true to their faith and the 
chairof Peter. Herr Windthorst was their 
leader. He whose lifted hands were 
blessed and praised by the Church, he was 
to deliver his people from Bismarck, and 
in good truth he did deliver them. 

This marvelous man is honored even by 
his enemies. One who has seen him for 
the first time rising to speak after Bismarck, 
smiles st the idea of such an insignificant 
person following the man of ston: and iron. 
But Windthorst, if small in person, is 
great in speech. A few plainstatements of 
facts, a few statistics, followed by keen, 
cutting sarcasm, and you listen and forget 
all save his eloquence and the sub iect. 
When the Kulturkampf raged in its fury 
Windthorst was at the very hight of his 
power, and even the heart of Bismarck 
yielded for a moment to his impassioned 
appeals for liberty ot conscience for his fel- 
low Catholics. And now, when the man’s 
head is white with the snows of over sev- 
enty winters, when he has spent his life 
and bis energies in defense of the religious 
liberties of his fellow Catholics, he reaps 
his reward. 

Bismarck, who has oppressed and perse- 
cuted his Church, is now honored and 
courted by the Head of the Church; and 
Windthorst receives wita scant courtesy an 
advice amounting to an order to change 
his whole policy and submit to the dictates 
of the man whom he has so long considered 
not only his personal euemy but the enemy 
ef the ecclesiastical superior who has ut- 
tered this strange mandate, and Herr 
Windthorst may well ask, Is life worth liv- 
ing? 

But German Catholics are made of 
sterner mold than those of other nation- 





alities, and how the battle between Bis- 
marck and the Pope and the German peo- 
ple will end God alone knows. One thing 
is certain, it will darken the faith of French 
Catholics quite as much as it will lessen 
the respect of Germans. 

The interference of the advisers of Leo 
XIII between the Eaglish Government and 
the Irish bishops was a mere passing breeze 
in comparison with the storm which this 
affair has occasioned. 

The Irish bishops were not slow to use 
very plain language to his Holiness. The 
Irish people took the very simple and 
effective line of stopping the supplies. But 
there is very little credit due to the Irish 
peopie for this independesce. They had the 
full and earnest support of the Irish hier- 
archy with four well marked exceptions. 
If the Irish bishops and the Irish people 
had taken opposite sides in their views of 
their duty of submission to the Papal de- 
cisions on the Parnellite question, the re- 
sult would have been very different. In 
Germany there is no question of religion; 
it is a question of politics pure and simple. 
Herr Windthorst may be a Catholic first 
and German after, but he is a German, and 
he is bound by every tie of religion and 
of bonor to vote and to use his influence 
in favor of the policy which he considered 
to be for the general good. If there had 
been any question of religion or morals 
the case would have been different. It is 
policy pure and simple. But there is more. 
Political, shall I say feeling or animosity, 
runs high in the German Senate—Wind- 
thorst has been the opponent of Bismarck 
and now, indeed, he is called on not mere_ 
ly tosubmit to a policy which he condemns, 
but to submit himself absolutely to his 
ancient enemy. 

All the world knows that the man of 
blood and iron is like all such men of im- 
perious will, and notfover scrupuicus as to 
the means by which he attains his ends in 
the Reichstag or elsewhere. He will ac. 
cept as his ally his arch enemy, the Pope, 
and he would be more than human if he 
did not rejoice in the discomfiture of 
Windthorst; but it is quite another ques- 
tion how far he will respect those who have 
asserted his policy. There has been no 
concern for the coercion and degradation 
inflicted on the faithful Germans and their 
champions. It is said, indeed, as a qualifi- 
cation, that obedience to Papal ‘‘advice” 
is not recognized as a matter of ecclesias- 
tical discipline or duty. But this isa poor 
consolation for wounded feelings. Love 
of and devotion to the least wish of the 
Head of the Caurch is a delicate sentiment 
to lessen or to undermine, and the advisers 
of Leo XIII have a gocd dea] more to an- 
swer for than is at all apparent on the sur- 
face. 
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SEvERAL of the statesmen of the Fiftieth 
Congress have been in town, looking at 
the scenes of their future exploits or secur- 
ing a house to have it ready for them when 
it is needed. 

Mr. Leopold Morse is one of these. He 
is a rich clothes-dealer in Boston, Mass. 
He has been twice elected before this, by 
that district which includes Harvard Col- 
lege to represent it in Congress. The 
young gentlemen full of ardor to do their 
country service worked for his election. 

The blue bloods of Boston found it un- 
pleasant to be pitronized by their repre- 
sentative when they came to visit the 
Capital city. But he boarded at Worm- 
ley’s, one of the fine hotels in the city, and 
they went there too, and so were thrown 
with him. Ile did his best to be kind to 
them and offered to take them to several 
places where they would like to have gone, 
but for him who asked them. They all de- 
clined. 

‘*Those ladies would not go to Madame de 
Struve’s, the Russsian minister’s wife, to- 
night,” said Mrs. Morse. ‘I suppose it is 
because I did not askthem. I left it to 


Leopold.” She wore diamonds, why should 
she not ask the scions of Beacon Street 
to one of the pleasantest houses in 
Washington? She did not understand. 
The new names that are coming in must 
all have been made the subject of puns. 
One cannot think of Turpie and his career 
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without being reminded of turpitude and 
Dick Turpin; but of Mr. Trotter, who has 
been confirmed as recorder of deeds for 
the District in place of Frederick Douglass,, 
ousted, a member said the other day: ‘‘Mr. 
Cleveland is trying to keep up race distinc- 
tions,evidently,so he nominates a Trotter.’ 
Somebody else says he ‘hopes his tenure 
of office will be stable.” These must be 
new, because Mr. Trotter has never been 
in office before, otherwise it would be 
necessary to apologize for presenting them. 
The District has been convulsed on the 
question of the appointment, crying out 
as lustily for home government as our 
friends in Ireland, and demanding it with 
as little success; Mr. Cleveland the head 
of the old States Rights party, has disre- 
garded them, and twice in succession has 
appointed a dark-skinned foreigner, the 
latter being an alien from far-away Mas- 
sachusetts. The Senate deferred to this 
feeling once, and declined to confirm Mr. 
Matthews, hoping, probably, that the 
President would come to his senses;but no, 
he is a little heavy, the President, mentally 
as well as physically, and instead of 
repenting of his inconsistency, he repeated 
it, and then the Senate gave him up. 

They say that Maine goes to Fiorida in 
March. Itis a good way to spenda New 
England spring. This year several other 
states seem to have emptied out toward a 
warmer climate, and they all went through 
Washington this year. The Capitol the de- 
partments have all been thronged during 
the last week of the session; the Secretary 
of the Navy could not have used the 
state parlor, across the hall from his 
office, if be hed wanted it, there 
were so many Visitors streaming 
through the room. The walls are hung 
with portraits of past secretaries, and they 
all asked which was the one who had 
the ‘‘ new baby,” though half of them did 
not know what his name was or of what 
department he was the secretary. A party 
of twenty-four women went over the 
Treasury building. They were two fami- 
lies of twelve each. One of the mammas 
said to the elevator man: ‘‘Be sure you 
go back up there (the fourth story) and 
get my five girls, six of them are here and 
they’re all right, but 1 want the others.” 
They were well-dressed, nice-looking peo- 
ple from New Jersey, and the ‘‘girls” were 
from sixteen to forty, and none of them 
were married, and each fof the families 
had lost its father. 

At the Capitol the galleries were 
full until two o'clock of the _ six 
teen-hours session, though in the House 


there was so much noise and confusion that 
it must have been an unsatisfactory sight. 
The space in front of the Speaker’s desk 
was full most of the time of men waving 
their little bills aloft in their hands, and 
trying to catch ‘‘the Speaker’s eye.” One 
felt sorry for Mr. Carlisle. He shouted and 
pounded with his gavel, he allowed no one 
to catch his eye unless he would go back 
to his seat. Then it gradually dawned upon 
the men that evenif they were allowed to 
bring up the little bill their time was so 
short that there would be no possibility of 
the President signing it. So the tumult 
waned a little, and the House gathered a 
slight appearance of order. Meantime 
the real work was being done outside in 
the committees and conferences. The 
Senate was justly indignant at Mr. 
Randall for keeping back the Ap- 
propriation bills as he did. Mr. Ed- 
munds manifested some anger, and ob- 
jected very justly to having bills ‘‘rail- 
roaded’’ through, and Mr. Hoar made a 
very caustic speech upon Mr. Carlisle’s con- 
duct, which brought Mr. Beck and Mr. 
Blackburn to their Feet to sustain the 
course of their co-statesman in the House. 
Mr. Hoar kept within parliamentary 
bounds, and the truth about Mr. Carlisle is 
such thatMr.Beck and Mr.Blackburn could 
not deny that; they only attempted scorch- 
ing generalities, which were less effective 
because of their generality. So the last 
hours of the session wore on. The House 
talked up to the moment when Mr. Carlisle 
struck his gavel, and said that the time 
had arrived, and adjourned them, sine 
die. 
The Senate talked up to the last minute 
but one. Mr. Ingalls declared an adjourn 
ment in the midst of a profound silence, 





in which a number of senators must have 
felt that the last seconds of their sojourn 
were ebbing away. There will be a num- 
ber of changes in the next Senate. The 
Democrats have not strengthened them- 
selves by sending Mr. Hearst on their side 
from California. He is regarded almost as 
in the light of a national calamity by those 
will have to sit with him in the next 
House. They remember him a year ago 
when they rushed from the floor, where he 
was delivering a eulogy on Senator Miller, 
to the cloak rooms, and groaned out their 
feelings that such a man should be visited 
upon an unoffending Senate, and his man- 
uscript of that eulogy was handed about 
among the clerks and printers, to meet the 
jaughter it deserved. There would be 
more pleasure in speaking the facts about 
some of the members of our National As- 
sembly if it were not an implied condemna- 
tion of the people of the United Ststes— 
the voters who are responsible for the men 
they send to represent them. What pro- 
portion of the people of California does 
Mr. Hearst represent? 

Mr. 8.8. Cox is recovering from the se- 
vere attack of illness which has been his 
fate this winter. Some of the fun among 
the members is sotto voce, and does not get 
up to the galleries nor into the Record. 
Mr. Springer was fivishing an argument 
one day and ended by saying: ‘I am 
right, I know I am; and I would rather 
be right than be President.” 

He stood near Mr. Cox, who looked mis- 
chievously across at him and said as he 
ended: ‘‘Don’t worry about that, Springer, 
you'll never be either.” 

The polite side of the story is that they 
telephoned down to the White House, both 
from the Senate and the House, that his 
best friends declared there was urgent 
reason for the President’s appearance at, his 
room in the Senate end of the building, at 
the last hours of the session. It was too 
far to send bills for signature in the press- 
ure of those final moments. And the 
President at last saw that it was proper and 
consistent with his dignity todo so. In- 
cidentally it was mentioned to him that 
every President from Thomas Jefferson 
down, had come, though history does not 
say it; yet itis possible that it was the iden-, 
tical occasion when Mr. Jefferson fastened 
his horse to the fence and went in to attend 
to his duties, and geome biographer, enrap- 
tured at his simplicity, could not rest till he 
had transferred the occasion to his inau- 
guration. At any rate, Mr. Cleveland and 
Mr. Lamont and one or two others, drove 
up to the Capitol in a carriage on Friday 
morning and entering the over-upholstered 
room there assigned t> the President. He 
was given pen and ink and then and there 
signed various bills. We allremember the 
last act of President Arthur, signing the 
bill which gave General Grant his place on 
the retired list with a pension. It was 
taken into the Senate chamber, wet from 
the pen, and announced just one minute 
before twelve, when President Arthur be- 
came ex President and Mr. Cleveland was 
swornin. The other side of the story is 
that Mr. Sherman and Mr. Salisbury inti- 
mated that they, the committee appointed 
to wait on the President to ask him if he 
had anything more to say, should go to 
the room where he ought to be found, 
not down to the White House, and if he 
were not there they should return to the 
chamber and say that the President had no 
more communications to make. This got 
about, hence the telephone was called into 
action, and eventually the President. 

One quarter of the legislation of the last 
Congress was enacted in the last three or 
four days of the session. The bi!l for the 
Appropriations in the District of Columbia 
is sixty or seventy pages of legal cap. It 
was put upon the clerk’s desk to be finally 
copied for the President’s signature at three 
o’clock on Friday morning, and the Naval 
Appropriation was not ready to be enrolled 
until five o’clock of Friday. What 
were the agonies of the clerks who had to 
do the work, and must not, in all the hurry 
and ecramble, make a mistake of a word, 
there is no record in history. They were 
faithful and—unknown. 

The three great measures which the 
country hoped Congress would take in 
hand have not even been considered in the 





House. These were the reduction of the 


surplus, the defense of the country, and 
the admission of three great states in the 
Northwest iato the Union. Mr. Reed, of 
Maine, says it is strange how much “ Re- 
form looks like incapacity,” and of Mr. 
Randall, who said of the Fortifications Bill 
thatif he had but time he could have agreed 
to something, Mr. Reed says, *‘ he doesn’t 
want time—he wants eternity.” 

They say now that the most youthful 
Miss Whitney is to be called Dorothy and 
not Frances Cleveland as it was first ru- 
mored. Mrs. Whitney is out again and was 
at the theater on Friday night, and gave a 
very elegant supper afterward—terrapin, 
salad, champagne, with a giant oyster of 
ice in the middle of the table 4illed with 
raw oysters. The guests were Mrs. Vail 
and Mrs. Winthrop of New York, Colonel 
and Mrs. Bonaparte, Mrs. Townsend, Mr. 
Reuteskiold, the Swedish Minister and his 
wife, Mr. Alvensleben the German Minis- 
ter, Mr. Roustan, the French Minister, 
Mr. Endicott and several others, who were 
Americans. 

Mrs. Lamar, the Cabinet bride, has gone 
to Macon, Georgia, for ashort visit. The 
Secretary speaks of her with a lighting of 
his rather sad-leoking face, as ‘‘a vice old 
lady.” If one doesn’t take the word old 
too strictly, it describes her very well. 
She has pleasant, gentle manners, is kind 
to every one who approaches her, and ready 
to fill all the requirements of her position 
with as much readiness as if she had been 
thirty years in official life. TheSecretary’s 
family cousists of Mrs. Lamar and himself, 
his daughter Miss Jenny, and his son and 
his wife. While he was Senator, Mr. La- 
mar lived on C Street, the old fashionable 
quarter of Washington, but after he was 
made Secretary he took a house; there his 


family has received this winter. 
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The Temptations.—MATTHEW iv, 3, 4. 





In this fourth chapter ofMatthew there appears 
& personage 80 much more mysterious and subtle 
than any of the others whose conversation with 
Jesus is recorded that the story almost startles 
us. Theother conversations were with clear and 
palpable individuals. Last Wednesday evening 
we considered that conversation in which the 
disciples of Jesus told him where they had been, 
how their message had been received, and how 
they had dealt with one who had been doing 
works in the name of Jesus and who was outside 
the company which surrounded the Saviour. 
Now it is changed. So subtle is this person or 
being with whom he speaks that we sometimes 
question whether it isa being or person at all, 
One of the great discussions in theology is as to 
the nature of the tempter. Certainly we have 
here an account of something which addresses 
Jesus and to whom he distinctly and completely 
replies. 

What shall we sayin regard to that tempter 
to avhom Jesus spoke in the wilderness? I do 
not propose to make any answer to the question 
in regard to the nature of the Devil and the 
way in which he touches the souls of men. 
It is some power external to the life of 
man which enters into conspiracy with some- 
thing in man to bring sin upon the sou), What 
is it that tempts mankind? It is not simply the 
passions of a man’s whole life within himself 
for continually it is related to things that belong 
to the world without. On the other hand, it is 
nothing entirely without ourselves, for such a 
thing would not be able to tempt us. Any temp- 
tation must consist of the union of two powers, 
something without ourselves conspiring with 
something within ourselves, some passion of 
our own nature joining its forces with some 
enticement or inducement that lies outside our 
nature. The two together constitute any temp- 
tation that really assails our soul. Out of the 
air and atmosphere around us, out of the un- 
seen forces which we can guess at but cannot 
understand, and out of the unseen things that 
have relation to the passions and derires in our 
nature, come the real temptations to our souls. 
The willis continually called upon to set itself 
against the passions as they have been pro- 
voked by the temptations that come to them. 
That temptation comes to all men, and it came 
to the consummate man, the ideal and perfect 
man, Christ the Son of God. 

But when we say that temptation comes to 
all men and came to Jesus just as it comes to 
men, we want to remember that different kinds 
of temptation come to different men. I cannot 
think of Jesus Christ as being subject to some 
of the temptations that assail our weaker na- 


*Lenten lecture, delivered at Trinity Church, 
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ture. I cannot think of his being subject to 

those sensual allurements which attack fhe souls” 
of men with such tremendous violence. Jesus 

was tempted in the higher nature in which he 

lived. And one ef the truths which we draw 

from this temptation is that a man is tempted 

according to the nature in which he lives. The 

higher the man lives the higher the temptations 

which ascail him. 

Is it, then, that men bring different natures 
into this world, that men are not born abso- 
lutely alike? Is there not some sort of injus- 
tice here? There can be no doubt of the dif- 
ferent natures which men bring into the world. 
He who comes of the nobler stock brings the 
nobler nature ; he who comes of the baser stock 
brings the baser nature. Is there injustice 
here? Certainly there is inequality. But is 
there injustice here? See what it would be neo- 
essary to doin order that we might obliterate 
that injustice, if it be one. We should have 
had to hear God saying to those ancestors pre- 
ceding the generation at this moment on earth 
*it makes no difference to those who come 
after you bow you are to live; you have 
no power to degrade or to elevate the 
human stock which shall proceed from you.” 
Can you think what an incitement of good 
would be taken out of the long history of our 
humanity, if men were relieved thus of ail re- 
sponsibility for those who come after them 
if a man knew that whatever life he lived those 
who desceuded from him should be all the 
same, that it should make no difference to the 
children how the father had lived? It seems to 
me that when we think of this we shall eee that 
in the long treatment of humanity by God itis 
not possible that God should see all souls sent 
into the world with precisely the same disposi- 
tions, We inherit that which has come down 
tous; and yet the great truth which adjust, 
everythivg is that to every man in his degreeand 
in the sort of nature he brings into the world 
there come temptations adapted to his peculiar 
nature. Ifa man has inherited such a nature 
from his ancestors that he is free from some of 
the lower allurements of the flesh there still re- 
mains for him the higher temptations which 
constitute the battle-field on which his soul is 
to be fought for. And whatever may be the 
nobility of the stock from which he sprang he 
cannot escape that temptation which the very 
Son of God fought out in the wilderness with 
the Devil. He was not tempted to lust, not to 
those base things which belong to the lower 
appetites; but there came to him the tempta- 
tions which we may believe were strong just in 
proportion to their subtlety, intense just be- 
cause they were so spiritual] and laid hold of the 
highest and divinest parts of life. 

Think, for instance, what the temptations 
were. The Devil comes, in the first place, and 
says; ‘If thou be the Son of God, command 
that these stones be made bread.” The appeal 
was to the God—consciousness that was in him. 
Jesus was just in that mysterious period of life 
when the boyhood is passing into the manhood. 
Yea, he had passed into manhood; but he 
had been so secluded from the world thus far 
that much of the boy was left in him. Those 
years, 80 full of peril, so full of fascination, so 
rich and mysterious to the personal being who 
passes through them, years in which the boy is 
finding himself a man, and understands neither 
the boyhood through which he has been passing 
nor the manhood into which he is entering— 
these are the years in which supreme tempta- 
tions come from the consciousness of the sus 
preme qualities in the nature which is trying to 
understand itself. To Jesus, just getting held of 
the truth that there was divinity in him, becom- 
ing conscious of his identification with the di- 
vine life, the tempter comes and says: ** Use 
this power that is in you; realize yourself 
through it; do what God would do, and turn 
these stones to bread.” 

What was the next temptation? The Devil 
takes him to the pinnacle of the temple, and 
bids him cast himself down. For he says to 
him: “You are a child of God, and no harm 
can happen to you.”’ He appeals to the child— 
consciousness, to the certainty that he belongs 
God, to the certainty that the God—iove is 
around him, to that great supreme and sweet 
consciousness of his relation to the divinity, 
that simple identification with him and rela- 
tionship to him, that the Father loved him and 
had great purposes for him, and held him in the 
hollow of his hand. So he said: **Test that 
which you are just beginning to understand, 
cast yourself down and he will keep you.” 

What was the third temptation? The Devil 
takes him up into a high place and points to all 
the regions of the world, and says: ‘* This is the 
world you have come to save, All this great 
world of humanity is what you have come to 
save. Now worship me, and I have it in my 
power to make you such a master of that world 
that you can save it.” It was an appeal to the 
Saviour’s consciousness, the consciousness of the 
purposes, the commission, the duty that was 
before the Saviour to whom he was speaking. 

These were the higher things that were ip the 
soul of Jesus. During all his boyhood this con- 
sciousness had been fermenting and gradually 
coming up into clearness. His becoming may 
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was identical with the coming of these three 
consciousnesses into perfect apprehension. It 
was to these that the temptation came. How 
grand that temptation was! 

As we think of Jesus looking down into Jeru- 
salem, and seeing the way all base souls there 
were tempted, tempted to lust and drunkenness 
and greed, we also think of Jesus standing above 
them untouched by their temptations and yet 
himself tempted more than they all. 

Yes, my friends, the higher our natures are the 
more critical are the temptations that come to 
them. You pass up from temptation ivto 
temptation and you do not pass from greater 
into less, but you pass from less to greater peril. 
Never expect that a timeis coming when tempta- 
tion shall be outgrown. Believe that by the 
grace of God you may trammel temptation after 
temptation under foot; but believe it will be 
only to pass into temptations that are higher 
still, temptations that are tokens of a greater 
nature, temptations that shall make life a strug-. 
gle onto the very end. Was not that what St. 
Paul meant when it seemed to him as if no man 
had ever had to fight temptation as he had to 
fight it? It was because he had come to the 
consciousness of diviner things. You say to 
your wretched and burdened brother, ‘‘conquer 
your temptation and give up your drink.” He 
says: “If I can do that will everything be 
bright and serene and happy?” If you are hon- 
est with him you will answer him: ‘Ob no; 
you are but conquering this temptation that 
you may mount up to a higher one, that God 
may prove to you that you have fought a good 
fight by the strength be gives you for a new 
fight. And there will be no end to the fighting 
until the great campaign is over.” 

Do not think because the grosser appetites 
do not tempt you, because you can pass by the 
saloon, because you can pass by those things in 
this city which are base, therefore there is no 
battle for you to fight. You were consecrated 
to a pure life by the very inheritance, perhaps, 
that has come down to you. In the power of 
your purity, in the very consciousness of belong- 
ing to God, of being a child of God, of having 
work to do for God, there are the temptations 
that beset your soul, 

I think we want to go on and see how Christ 
was strengthened against his temptations. I 
think you remember how one of the character- 
istics belonging to the answer of every one of 
those temptations is that Christ always appeals 
from the false use he is called upon to make of 
his privileges to the true use which he ought to 
make of his privileges, he is called upon to 
tempt God, and his resources are in the true use 
of his relationship to God. He is called upon 
to tempt God, and he escapes by trusting 
God. 

Men are always ready, because religion 
is in danger of superstition and bigotry 
to say, ‘‘ We will turn away and live the lower 
life.” Learn from Jesus that the only way to con- 
quer the temptations of the higher life is to rea. 
lize the higher life in ita truth and its complete- 
ness. The only way to conquer the temptation 
to superstition and bigotry, is to be so much 
more religious than the Pharasee and the bigot 
that you shall outgrow their pharisaism of bigot- 
ry by increasing and not departiog from their 
religion. You are to flee from God to God. Any 
false relation to God is to be encountered and 
overcome by establishing a true relation to God. 
When a man becomes a servant of God and finds 
himself beset by any of the dangers which be- 
long to the religious life, finds himself growing 
pharasaicai and narrow, there may be the temp- 
tation to give the whole thing up and say: 
“Since the service of God is beset by so many 
difficulties, I must withdraw from it and be safe 
upon lower ground.” ‘ No,” answers Jesus; 
**you must go forward and be more a servant 
of God.” Fanaticism is not the result of being 
so much but of being 80 little absorbed to the 
service of God. When the soul is completely 
taken into God’s service then comes tolerance 
and charity. 

It seems to me that something of the same 
kind is indicated in the record of what came at 
the close of the temptation. ‘‘Then the Devil 
leaveth him, and the angels came and adminis- 
tered unto him.” It was not by going down ou, 
of the mountain and mingling with men en- 
gaged in the unspiritual things of life, but it 
was among the angels that he found refuge from 
the Devil. It is by being more and not less 
spiritual that the soul is to escape the dangers 
which beset the spiritual life. One of the things 
we think of in men is the dangers which beset 
the spiritual life. It is Christian people who 
are gathered here to-night, One of the things 
they think of must be the dangers that come 
from the very way in which their religion has 
grown hard and narrow, and perhaps supersti- 
tious. Out of the temptations of Jesus let them 
note as the one richest instruction of their Lent 
that they must escape from this danger bya 
larger and larger entrance into the very spirit 
from which their dangers have proceeded. 

Shall we dare to think of Christ as he came 
back among his fellow-men, and of the things 
that were in his sou), the things that never left 
him? You have been tempted like Jesus because 
youare a man like Jesus, Haye you brought 





out of your temptation what Jesus brought? 
What did he bring? A perfect and unchange- 
able consciousness of God. Had be not heard 
the very voice of God? Had he not conquered 
by his Father’s strength? Could there ever 
come a time again when Ged should not be the 
very most real presence in the world to him? 
He had conquered the tempter and come out 
free. God had helped him. The stream that 
comes pouring down from the cascade, and finds 
itself safe below, how it must start on toward 
the ocean, certain that there is its destiny, and 
it must reach the sea because it has been pre- 
served from the peril through which it has 
just passed. So the soul, coming out safe 
by the grace of God from any tur- 
moil of disturbing passions, with what con-’ 
scious certainty it must go on, sure that God 
who has preserved it through that great tempta- 
tion and tria), will keep it for the unknown pur- 
poses which he has for it in the vast future. 

Then, I think, even Jesus must have come 
down with new charity for his brethren. He 
looked into the faces of the drunken and licen- 
tious men in Jerusalem, and said: ‘ I have been 
there ; though in a higher region, ndeed ; yet I 
know what it is to be tempted of the Devil, and 
to have to cling with desperate hands to God. 1 
know what great power saved me. I know the 
same great power can save them.” He helped 
every soul with an impulse and power that had 
come, in part at least, owt of, his own tempta- 
tion. 

Have you come out of your temptation as 
Christ came out of his, with a profound sense 
and certainty of God, with absolute reliance 
upon him, and with great charity and tolerance 
and tenderness for all your brethren? 

We may think of all life aa a period of tempta- 
tion, and ask whether, when we pass out the 
gates that stand there at the end, as our souls 
go, a8 all shall go, great and small, at last, out 
of their trials and distresses here ; whether the 
total result of all shall be that we go into eter- 
nity with a profound sense of God, eager and 
earnest in our desire to attain that which God 
has set before us, and with a great breadth and 
tenderness of charity that shall make us rejoice 
when we see entering into the gates of heaven 
those souls that we have dared to despise and to 
reject and to think meanly of here upon earth. 
May that be the issue of life for all of us, my breth- 
ren. If it is, no matter when life ends—it may 
be within a few short hours, or it may be only 
after years and years—we shall go carrying the 
results of this life into the world beyond. 
Whenever it comes, may we have gathered out 
of this life of temptation and trial a profound 
confidence in God and eager desire to purify 
ourselves by his strength, and a great love for 
all of his children for his sake. Then we shall 
not have lived in vain. Then death will be to 
us but the beginning of a perfect life. 


Fine y ats. 


MILLET’S ETCHINGS AND OTHER 
PRINTS. 


BY MRS. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER. 











The exhibition of Millet’s prints, which has 
been open since the middle of February at Mr. 
Keppel’s gallery, will probably be closed before 
these words are published. But the collection 
is to be shown in other cities, and, as it is offered 
for sale at a very reasonable price, we may hope 
to keep it permanently in America, in some pri- 
vate gallery, if not—where it certainly should be 
placed—in some public library or museum. 

It numbers seventy-seven prints, which in- 
clude every etching, heliograph, lithograph and 
woodcut done by Millet, and every “state” of 
each plate. It was formed by M. Lebrun of 
Paris, a relative of Millet’s biographer, Sensier ; 
and his catalogue describes eight of the prints as 
unique, and a number of others as very rare. 
In Paris it has been believed the only complete 
collection of Millet’s prints in existence, and the 
facts also warrant belief that it is the only com- 
plete one which ever canbe made, Mr. Keppel 
refuses to dismember it, although if dismem- 
bered it might possibly be sold for more than 
the price he puts upon it as a whole—#4,000 ; 
certainly no excessive price for acollection which 
has such singular interest to the student and 
amateur, and which contains so many things of 
high intrinsic value. 

The etchings (counting each state of each 
plate separately) are forty-four in number, 
ranging from tiny first essays, roughly scratched 
on copper and printed by the “artist himself 
with color from bir palette, to large accom- 
plished etchings, beautifully printed by pro/es- 
sional printers. These last show in many cases 
designs with which some of Millet’sj most fa 
mous paintings have made us familiar, Herein 
black and white we find again, for instance, the 
* Gleaners ” the ‘* Wool-Carder,” the ‘‘ Peasant 
with Wheelbarrow,” the thrice popular “‘Two 
Peasants Going to Work,” and the “‘Two Men 
Digging.” But, even so, there is no question of 
“reproductive” work. In etching a subject 
which he had previously painted Millet did not 
try to reproduce the painting ; he merely tried 





to give fresh expression, with a different artis- 
tic method, to a conception already once ex- 
presed with paint. Each etching stands on its 
own merit as an etching as frankly and simply 
as though no painting of the same subject were 
in existence, 

Millet’s truly artistic nature shows in the fact 
that he went thus about his work. And the 
breadth and versatility of that nature is con- 
vincipgly proved by the intrinsic excellence of 
these etchings in conjunction wi'h the intrinsic 
excellence of the corresponding pictures. A 
man who had given his whole life to etching 
only, who bad never thought of painting, and 
had never cared for those effects proper to 
painting and not to etching, could not have been 
more truly and markedly a born etcher than 
Millet showed himself to be—few though werg 
the plates and many though were the canvases 
he worked upon. To depend upon lines, not 
tones, for expression ; to make every line *‘tell,’ 
and to use no more limes than are absolutely 
needed to tell exactly what he wan'vs to say; to 
speak strongly, concisely, and to the point; to 
tell us much while saying little; to suggest 
rather than to elaborate, but to suggest in such 
a way that the meaning shall be very clear and 
individual and impressive—these are the things 
the true etcher tries to do. And these are the 
things that Millet did with a more magnificent 
power than any man, perhaps, since Rembrandt 
Other modern etchings have more charm than 
his—none have quite so mueh feeling. Others 
show more grace and delicacy of touch—none 
show more force or certainty, and none a more 
artistic ‘‘ economy of msans.” Compare one of 
these prints with the corresponding picture,and 
you will feel, more deeply than ever before, how 
much more important was the intellectual than 
the technical side of Millet’s art. Its technique 
is always admirable, whatever may be the proc- 
ess chosen; if it were not, the intellectual 
meszage would not b3 told soclearly. But it is 
never the sort of technique one cares much 
about for its own sake ; certainly never the sort 
that another man, witha different message to 
deliver, could wisely try to imitete. It is a 
means, in short, and not an end; anda means 
which gets its interest from its pecaliar fitness 
to help the artiat toward his true end, the ex- 
pression of his thought and feeling. Even the 
color which is so very beautiful in Millet’s best 
paintings is not, we find, really necessary to ex- 
press his inmost power. In looking at these 
etchings we hardly remember the delightful 
golden tones of the painted ‘‘Gleaners,” the 
misty spring-time atmosphere of the ‘‘ Going to 
Work,” or the rich and tender scheme of the 
‘* Wool Carder.” The essence of the painter's 
feeling is here, in these few strokes of black on 
white ; and the essenee of his feeling is more 
valuable than even the splendid glow of color by 
means of which he enhanced on canvas its 
effect. Had he not been possessed of a deep, 
genuine and contagious sort of fecling—pos- 
sessed of it above all other modern men—so 
simple a kind of expression as these etchings 
show, would have had little to attract the ob- 
server. But had the expression been simple 
merely, and not wise as well, had its very sim- 
plicity not been the last word of artistic power 
and intelligence and subtility, it would never 
have conveyed so intense and clear a feeling as 
now it bids us read. Only a great artist could 
have felt as Millet did; only a great etcher 
could have expressed his feeling with the needle 
as he did, 

It is interesting, too, to note, that with all the 
difference that exists between one of these etch- 
ings and the corresponding painting, there is in 
each case great siwilarity, too. The difference 
is in method—the similarity in conception. A 
born painter has been defined as one whose vis- 
ions of things imagined areas clear and vivid 
ashis sight of things perceived. Wecan all 
imagine scenes and figures, but only the born 
artist can imagine them 80 distinctly that he is 
impelled to reproducs them, and is able to re- 
produce them go exactly that we then see them 
just as he had seen them—with their spiritual 
suggestiveness as well as their outward form. 
Certainly such words are true of Millet’s vis- 
ions. Certainly no artist’s conceptions can 
ever have been clearer, more of the nature of 
inspirations which come from some undecipher- 
able source and cannot be altered even at the 
will of the mind which has received them, For 
even when the method of expression, or, 80 tp 
say, of translation, is changed, the essential 
characteristics of the conception remain the 
same, Unlikeas are the two figures in execu- 
tion, the face and attitude and expression and 
general sentiment of the etched “‘ Wool-Card- 
er,” for instance, are almost phenomenally the 
same as those of the painted “ Wool-Carder.” 
The effect of the picture is very different from 
the effect of the etching ; but the meaning, the 
feeling, the spiritual quality, is exactly the same 
in the one and in the other, 

The woodcuts emgraved by Millet himself 
are but a few bold and crude eesays ; apparently 
he soon gave up the attempt to work himself on 
in this way. But certain designs which he drew 
upon wood were cut by his two brothers, and 
among them are some things of marvelous 

force and beauty. No more striking contrast 





could be imagined than that which would exist 
were one of these cuts—say, for instance, the large 
“Shepherdess,” Nos.61 and62—placed side by side 
with one of the best of recent American wood- 
cuts. No comparison would more clearly show 
the vast range of the art of the different kinds 
of excellence which can be obtained by i's ap- 
parently simple methods. These Millet cuts are 
of the school of the sixteenth not of the nine- 
teenth century—very simple, very bold, almost 
rude in execution ; done with a few very strong 
black lines relieved on broad fields of plain paper: 
So simple are they that one is tempted to believe 
they were done with the old-time knife and not 
the new-time burin; and so splendidly strong 
and “telling” that one can hardly believe it 
was @ modern French and not an ancient Ger- 
man hand which drew and cut them. A series 
of woodcuts engraved from Millet’s drawings by 
other hands is infinitely less interesting. We 
feel how intimate must have been the artistic 
sympathy of his brothers with himself when we 
see how much of the character of his designs is 
lost when translated by a stranger’s touch. 

I have already said so much of the etchings 
that I can but hint at the otver attractions of 
the exhibition. These include a series of por- 
traits of Millet,a number of etchings after his 
works by other artists, and some fifteen draw- 
ings by himself, which form a supplementary lit- 
tle collection by themselves. Some of these last 
are pencil or crayon studies of figures. Others 
are little pen-and-ink out-door studies, done 
very simply with a broad nib anda brown 
fluid and a very slight accessory wash of gray ; 
but done in a manner which, as convincingly 
as the most elaborate work, shows the impress 
of a master’s hand. A tiny pencil sketch of the 
“*Sower,” done on the margin of a little print 
(which forms part of the print-collection proper) 
has almost the whole of the great picture in it 
save the color only. The reproductive etch- 
ings are good and interesting ; but a compari- 
sonof that one which translates the piciure 
called ‘Going to Work,” may be compared 
with Millet’s own etching of the same name to 
show that his etching deserves higher terms of 
praise than these. 

Mr. Keppel has prepared a catalogue which 
gives in brief the history of the print collection, 
and has translated from the French and pub- 
lisLedin a charming little volume, illustrated 
with reduced reproductions of some of the chief 
works, M. Lebrun’s catalogue, to which is pre- 
fixed a short biography of Millet. All lovers of 
Millet, and this means all lovers of art, must be 
grateful to Mr. Keppel for this opportunity to 
see the whole of one side of the great master’s 
talent. Andall, I may repeat, must hope that 
it is not a mere passing opportunity, but one 
which will remain permanently open for the 
benefit of the American student. 








Danitary. 


THE HYGIENE OF OCCUPATIONS. 


In these days when there is so much discus- 
sion and agitation about the disabilities of the 
laboring classes, it is well for all those who 
have at heart the real welfare of the maegses to 
inquire into any and all of those influences 
that are deducting from the income and con- 
teutment of the laboring population. We need 
in a common interest to remove all avoidable 
causes of disease or anything that curtails the 
income unnecessarily. It may well be consid- 
ered an axiom that those that are summoned to 
do any work for a livelihood should be able to 
follow the vocation with as few perils to health 
as possible. In this view we feel that there is 
a great deal to be done and needing to be re- 
quired as to many occupations. No one, for in- 
stance, who has visited various kinds ol fac- 
tories, or who has studied the life and health 
statistics of various industries, but that has 
been astounded to find in how many of them 
the working years of the operative are short- 
ened. Ina recent article on Hatting in the 
tenth report of the State Board of Health of New 
Jersey, it appears that the average age of hat- 
ters is less than forty years, and that over 60 per 
cent. die of lung diseases. Similar, if not so ex- 
cessive results are afforded by the statistics of 
various dusty indoor trades. Bronchial catarrh, 
chronic bronchitis and consumption are the 
most frequent malades. Flint makers suffer to 
the enormous extent of 80 per cent.from phthis- 
is, needle polishers 70 per cent., and file-cut- 
ters 62 per cent. It is so common among stone- 
cutters and potters that we have the titles stone- 
cutters’ and potters’ consumption, So we have 
the name cotton-phthisis for the lung disease 
caused by the dust raised in beating and card- 
ing the fabrics. ‘ Among hemp, silk, flax, wool, 
brush-making, and cotton operatives there ie 
seldom any difficulty in recognizing their trades 
from a microscopical examination of parts of 
their lung:. Hirt made an autopsy on a maker 
of feather ornaments, and found the air pas- 
sages occluded with dust.” 

In addition to this there are many occupations 
of which the dust is poisonous to s degree which 
affects the whole system. Makers of artificial 
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fl owers, wall-papers, lead miners, hatters, paint- 
ers, enamelers, type-founders, compositors 
and coppersmiths suffer the most. There is 
scarcely an industry that does not need to be 
watched as to its effects on the health of opera- 
tives and the means that it is practical to use 
for the better protection of the workmen. 

The remedies for such of the evils as can be 
corrected are to inform the employers and 
workmen as to the real risk, and the employ- 
ment of skilled inspectors after competitive 
examination as to their fitness ; also, the pas 
sage of such laws as to buildings and machin- 
ery as shall secure the best protection against 
disease and accident. Science and experience 
have sbown what wonderful improvementscaa 
be made. Heating and ventilation can be reg- 
ulated without draught. By means of steam 
exhausts in the chimneys, or of tubes and fans, 
most of the dust can be removed, foul parti- 
cles can be directed into the pipes or fires, and 
not be left to pollute the atmosphere. In the 
wool-sorters’ disease the terrible effects were 
80 constant as to lead to the use very success- 
fully of several of these appliances. It is not 
for the want of knowledge that they are not 
applied in various other dusty and poisoning 
occupations. The dust is most successfully 
dealt with by being blown into a settling 
chamber, in which a series of steam-jets meet 
and dampen it so that it deposits and can be 
collected and burnt periodically. ‘rhe inquiry 
into offensive trad-s contained in the three 
remarkable reports of Dr. Ballard, of England, 
to its Local Government Board shows how 
effectually the most of these can be dealt with. 
But it requices the interposition of law and in- 
specting system and ability. For too often 
the proprietors are willing to avoid the ex- 
pense, although to their ultimate disadvan- 
tage, while the operatives themselves are not 
conscious how much they suffer from avoida- 
ble impairments. If only the proprietors of 
factories and their workmen will co-operate, 
and if there is some one to guide as to intelli- 
gent methods, great benefit will accrue to 
many of ourtrades. Factory inspectors should 
be appointed in each state, but always with 
reference to their skill in sanitation. The 
record we have as to improvements in some of 
the English factories is most encouraging, 
and illustrates the health and life saving ca- 
pacities of efficient sanitary regulations. 

Now that so much attention is being given 
to the interests of labor, it is very important 
that it take the direction of improvements in 
their places of work and a diminution of the 
evils arising from special trades and occupa- 
tions. 











Diblical Research, 


Have we any sayings of Christ besides those 
recorded in the Gospels? To accept that 
really such words of the Lord bave been pre- 
served, is not as unreasonable as may at first 
appear, and not a few scholars, among them 
also conservative men, believe such to be the 
ease. Of course, there can be no dispute 
about this, that Christ spoke hundreds of ad- 
dresses and held probably thousands of con- 
versations of which the Gospels say, and can 
say, nothing. And that such extra-Gospel say- 
ings were in circulation among early Cbris- 
tians is sufficiently evident from their litera- 
ture. The supposition is all the more reason- 
able, if the theory of critical New Testament 
scholars is correct, that the Synoptic Gospels 
are a crystallization of ‘‘ Sayings” of Christ, 
which were originally preserved traditionally 
in different Christian circles. But to deter- 
mine which are such sayings among the many 
that might be such, seems an impossible task. 
At least, as far as we know, no one has ever 
attempted the work. It seems, however, that 
we can look for such sayings not only in early 
Christian, but also in contemporary Jewish 
literature. Delitzsch in his little work on 
Capernaum, has emphasized this fact, and his 
work in this field of research is probably more 
weighty than any one’s else would be. He says 
that not afew of the sayings of Christ were 
in circulation among the Jewish Christians, 
either without having an author assigned to 
them or attributed to some other person, and 
that these sayings have found their way into 
the Talmud and Midrashim (cf. p. 127, 128). 
The following he cites as one which he con- 
siders sufficiently authenticated : ‘‘Take upon 
yourselves the yoke of the kinggom of heaven, 
for tne kingdom of heaven is thefulfillment of 
the law and the prophets. Give away that 
which is less valuable, that ye may securetbat 
which is most valuable. Become shrewd 
money-changers, who value holy coin more 
highly than common coin, and bigher than all 
other things. the one precious pearl. Hethbat 
hath ears let him hear!” Of. Auger, Synop- 
sis, 204, 274. 

The fact here given has an importance 
reaching further than the point immediately 
in view. It has been a favorite hypothesis 
of a certain critical, or rather uncritical school, 
to maintain that Christ, in his teachings, was 








in many, or even most, particulars dependent 
upon the principal Jewish teachers of the day. 
The proposition has been boldly main‘ained, 
that he wasa disciple of the famous Rabbi 
Hillel. The manner of argumentation was to 
show that certain sayings of the Lord, as, ¢.g., 
the Lord’s Prayer, agreed in sentiment, or ex- 
pression with the sayings of the Talmuds, the 
Midrashim and other Jewish sources, which, 
although compiled ata later date than the Gos- 
pels, were yet claimed to be the embodiment 
of the traditional wisdom of the rabbis. 
Deutsch, for instance, in his famous article on 
the Talmud, reprinted in bis ‘‘ Literary Re- 
mains,’’ 1874, goes to great length to show 
that terms like “baptism,” ‘‘regeneration,” 
“righteousness,” and similar technical terms 
of the Christian Scripture, are found in con- 
temporary, in later, and even in earlier Jewish 
‘iterature, and sought to prove that these had 
been taken by the former from the latter, and 
thus attempted to deprive Christ and the New 
Testanent of much of their originality. The 
greatest sinners, however, in this regard are 
Renan and the so called reformed, i. e. ration- 
alistic Jews, against whom Delitzsch wrote 
bis pamphlet on “‘ Jesus and Hillel,’ given in 
translation by Rev. B. Pick, in the Andover 
Review, August and December, 1884. [t seems, 
however, that fair literary criticism must in 
the case of such agreement of sentiment point 
rather to an originality on the part of Christ 
and an adoption of his words and sayings by 
the Jewish teachers of his day, either directly 
or because his words were reported from 
mouth to mouth and finally became current 
and standard expressions of divine wisdom. 
There can, of course, be no question that 
Christ, in his popular manner of teacbing, 
adopted a great deal of the popular wisdom, 
sayings, figures, etc., of the day which be- 
longed to the traditions of the people; but 
wherever itis a question of originality be- 
tween him and later Jewish literature unprej- 
udiced literary judgment must pronounce in 
his favor. The remarkable hypothesis of 
‘‘ Ante hoc, ergo propter hoc,” which some 
radicals would aceept here, is certainly with- 
out rhyme or reason. And then this agreement 
between his sayings and the teachers of his 
day is an agreement only in the sound of 
words, and not in the fullness of their mean- 
ing. Whata world of meaning his teachings 
have put into such words as “faith,” “ right- 
eousness,”’ ‘‘ charity,” ‘“‘justification,’’ ‘‘sanc- 
tification,’ and doz«ns of others, of which 
contemporary literature in its use of the same 
words knows nothing. The development of 
meanings in the tragsfer of words from the 
Septuagant to the New Testament is very in- 
structive in this regard. Eveo_more inetruct- 
ive is the comparison with the apocalyptic 
literature of the Jews, written just before the 
era of the New Testament, such as the Book 
of Enoch, the Psalter of Solomon, the earlier 
portions of the Sibylline Books, cf. Schodde, 
‘¢ Book of Enoch,”’ 1882, p. 52 and notes on c. 
62. 








DSricnce. 


‘To him that hath shall be given” seems 
to be at present in the way of exemplification 
at the Observatory of Harvard University. 
Within a short space of t me the Robert Treat 
Paine legacy and the Draper memorial fund 
have come into its possession and manage- 
ment, and now the Boyden fund of two hun- 
dred and thirty thousand dollars is turned 
over to it by the Trustees of the fund, to be 
used in carrying out the objects for which Mr. 
Boyden left the money. This object, as de- 
fined in the trust, is for the purpose of astro- 
vnomical research ‘‘ at such an elevation as to 
be free, so far as practicable, from the impedi- 
ments to accurate observations, which occur 
in the observatories now existing, owing to 
atmospheric influences.” At the time of his 
death Mr. Boyden contemplated the establish- 
ment of an independent mountain observatory, 
but as no satisfactory site was at the time ac- 
cessible or even known, he very wisely left the 
property to trustees, with a sufficient range of 
discretion to enable them to use whatever 
means seemed to them best in order to accom- 
plish his main object. Precisely what course 
will be taken is not yet quite settled, but un- 
der the vigorous administration of Professor 
Pickering it is quite sure that the fund wil’ be 
at once set effectively at work. It is likely 
that at first some experimental researches in 
stellar photography—bothb in the way of star- 
charts and star spectra—will be made at some 
of the elevated stations in our Western coun- 
try; and that afterward the experience thus 
gaioed will be utilized in the establishment of 
an observatory among the Andes, where alti- 
tudes of 10,000 to 15,000 feet are accessible by 
rail. It isunderstood that Prof. W.H. Pickering, 
a younger brother of Director E. C. Pickering, 
will be in charge of the photograpbic work. 
There is every reason to hope that the ulti- 
mate establishment of such a southern obser- 
vatory, in close connection and co-operation 
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with that at Cambridge, will give a great im- 
pulse to astronomy. Certainly in wealth and 
resources no observatory in the world, unless 
perhaps the great institution at Poulkowa, 
can compete with that at Harvard as now en- 
dowed. 








zh, 


....Jake Sharp believes in the old Scriptural 
intimation that it’s a Broadway that leadeth to 
destruction.— Life. 


.-.."What will the present year bring forth?” 
asks an exchange. Bring Fourth of July, of 
course.— Winfield Tribune. 


-+++Hello, Blade, glad to see you. I'm ina 
great hurry; you just wait a minute and I'll be 
back in a quarter of an hour.” 


..»-Mrs, Fishwhacker says that of all the 
popes she has heard of or read about the worst 
was Pope Sixtus the Twelfth. 


--+."*I gay, Blossum, how do you pronounce 
c-a-s-t-o-r-i-a?” ‘*Why, castoria, of course; 
how else could it be ?” ‘* Well, the doctors pro- 
nounce it harmless.” 


....There are two titles in this country—the 
Electoral Count and Sir Pius. Severai European 
monarchies would like to have the latter.— 
Pittsburgh Chronicle- Telegraph. 


----[An old gentleman violently sits down 
upon the slippery sidewalk.] Passing Dude, 
“ Helloa, old“man! You see lots of stars, eb?” 
Old Gentleman: ‘* The only thing I see is a grin- 
ning idiot.”—Evening Call. 


----Although not talkative at all, the oyster 
is a very pleasant companion at dinner.— Puck, 

Yes, we have noticed that the oyster is rather 
**down in the mouth” at the beginning of a 
dinner.— Boston Commercial Bulletin, 


-.+eA gang of burglars broke into nineteen 
stores recently at Portsmouth, N. H., and se- 
cured $50 in money and $20 worth of goods. 
Hereafter they will either stay away from Porte- 
mouth or break into more stores.—Puck. 


.-." Wel), Louisa, the Knights of Labor are 
in trouble again; an old woman of seventy- 
five has married a young fellow of eighteen.” 
‘What has that to do with the Knights of 
Labor?” ‘ Why, another boy caught!” 


...-De Cad; “That little Miss Beach is a reg- 
ular little fool.” Bagley: “Oh, no.” De Cad; 
“Yes, she is. Any girl who will flirt is a fool.” 
Bagley: “Does she flirt?” De Cad; Why, she 
flirted with me alllast evening.” Bagley: “Oh, 
well, then she is a fool.” —Tid Bils. 


Mr. Le Jones: ** Well, Miss Coldcash, I sup- 
pose you received a good many valentines?” 
Miss Coldcash (sweetly): “ Oh, -yes, and there 
was one particularly dainty and artistic. Iam 
sure it came from you.” Mr. Le Jones (de- 
lighted): ‘‘ What makes you think so?” Miss 
Coldcash: ‘Because I sent it to you last year.” 
—Rambler, 


...-An oldtramp who had agreed to saw wood 
for half an hour for his breakfast from a Balti- 
more woman, quit at the seventh stick and said: 
‘‘Madam, I have struck for more breakfast and 
less wood ; are you willing to arbitrate?” ‘Cer- 
tainly,”’ she replied ; and she left the case in the 
hands of her buil-dog, who ran the tramp half 
a mile and decided that a lockout was inevitable. 
— Exchange. 


...“*Will you be kind enough to tell me if it 
is a fact that the President has vetoed the Fen- 
sion bill?” “He has.” ‘Well, if this country 
gets into another war, just count me out. ri, 
never risk my life again in the service of my 
country.” ‘Were you hurt during the war?” 
“Indeed I was.” ‘‘What regiment were you in?” 
“TI wasn’t in any regiment, I got the rheuma- 
tism from bathing in the St. Lawrence River 
during the second day of the battle of Gettys- 
burg. Ah, sir, those were the times that tried 
men’s souls, Haven’t got a surplus dime for an 
old vet, have you?” — Tezas Siftings. 


....The District Telegraph boys of New York 
are to be furnished with ponies for the delivery 
of meseages. The saddles will have high backs 
and arms so that the boys may aleep in transitu, 
and the ponies will be trained to shy off from 
the direct route of delivery in pursuit of all firc- 
engines and ambulances. The ponies will balt 
at sunrise, middav, and t for feed, regard- 
less of the importance of messages. Two boys 
going in the same direction wiil not be allowed 
to race their ponies. If there is any delay in the 
transmission of messages, patrons will please re- 
port the pony’s number, which wil! be found 
stamped upon the right hind shoe, Ladies and 
children are cautioned not to approach the 
ponies if they are found cating graes in up-cown 
door-yards or in the city parks, as many of them 
spent their early years in the circus and con- 
tracted more or less vicious habits. The inno- 
vation promises to be very successful and to 
render unnecessary the farther use of the 
elevated roads in delivering messages at long 
distances, 








Ministerial Register. 
BAPTIST. 

ANDERSON, Tomas D., Baltimore, Md. 
called to Salem, Mass. . : 

BARKER, E. P., Eldorado, Is., accepts call to 
Kimball, Dak. 

CALLEY, Wares, Sais Penn., called 
to Wills 8t. ch., Paterson, N, J. 

CRANE, E. P., Central Cisy, accepts call to 
Emmetsburg, Ia. 

DECKARD, J. R., Bismarck, removes to Man- 
dap, Dak. 

FULLER, d. E., Marion, Ia., accepts call to 
Beileville, Ii. 

HALL, L. D., Evansville, Ind., resigns. 

—— W. L., Dover, accepts call to Amboy, 





MASON, A. F., D.D., Milwaukee, Wis., called 
to Fourth St. ch., South Bostop, Mass. 
REIDER, J. H., Winfield, Kan,, accepts call to 
Sav Diego, Cal, 

STONE, J. Warp, Novi, removes to Luding- 
ton, Mich, 

SWAIM, Rev. Joseru 8., Providence, R. L, ac- 
Cepts call to Binghnawpton, N. Y. 

WHITCOMB, W. W., Firat ch., Piqua, O., re- 
signs. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

AMSDEN, S1u4s H., Co:chester, Vt., resigns, 

BALL, A. H., inst. in E gin, LiL, Feb, 22. 

BULLER, Joux H, Moriah, accepta call to 
Puouix, N, Y. 

CARRULBERS, Wiit1am, Fairhaven, Mass., 
Caued to Richmoud Hull, L. {, 

CLAPP, Cerpaas F., Yankton, Dak., accepts call 
10 new caterprise at East O.k.an., Cal, 

CLARK, Anson, West Salem, Wis., rengrs, 

DAVIs, Epear F., Hamuiivon, Mass., called to 
Woltboro’, N. a. 

DAVISON, Josera B., Wayne, accepts call to 
Ashtapuia, O. 

DAVISON, Josern B., Wayne, O., resigns. 

FLOVK, Jacos, Atlanta, Ga., accepts call to 
Cambridge, [Il, 


GATES, GronGe A., Upper Montclair, N. J., ac- 
qe Presidency of Iowa Coilege, Grianell, 


HOLMAN, D. A. Mono Road, Ont., accepts call 
to Fredonia, Mich. : . 

JENKINS, Davin T., De Witt, Ia., resigns, 

JENNEY, E., Winthrop, Brimfield, Lil., resigns, 

KELLH, ApsieertF., Providence, North, called 
to Barrington, R. L 

KIMBALL, Lucran C., Andover Seminary, called 
to Canterbury, N. H, 

KLOSS, Cuarvzs L., Axtell, Kan., resigns. 

LUDWIG, C. B., accepts cail to Lexington, O. 

MAXWELL, J. ALLEN, Titusville, Penn. (Pres- 
byterian), accepts call to Danbury, Conn. 

MOH, Unsinvs U., ord. in Eagie Rock, Thom- 
astov, Cuun., Feb, 25, 

SaFFOuD, Gzorce B., Brooklyn, N. Y., called 
vo E:knart, [ua 

TAYLOR, Cuagezs B,, Valley Falls, Kan., called 
to Bruna Vista, Col. : 

TUPPER, L. E., ord. in Post Mills, Vt., Feb. 23. 


WADSWORTH, Cuarxzs, accepts call to Plym- 
outh ch., Worcester, Mass. 


LUTHERAN, 


BRICKER, J. K., Elysburg, Penn., resigns, 

GOODLIN, J. W., York, accepts call to Millers 
ville, Peun, 

HECK, Cyrus L., Gettysburg Theological Sem., 


elecvea pastor of Riegeisville ch., Bucks Co,, 
Penn. 


HENKEL, D M., D.D., Catawissa, removes to 
Ustarauqua, Penn. 
LEMHUIS, E., North East, Penn., resigns. 


. PRESBYTERIAN. 

BARNES, Hiram P., Mt. Vernon, called to Allie 
ance, 0. 

BRUCE, C. H., accepts call to Fifth ch., Kan« 
sas Oity, Mo. 

CAMPBELL, R. M., Belleville, accepts call to 
Port Royal, Pern. 

CLELAND, R. W., inst. in Owensboro, Ky. 

baat 1a J. W., died recently in Orange, 


CROSBY, B. 8., Milton, removes to George- 
town, Del. 


FARRAND, F. W., called to Kirksville, Mo, 

FORD, Hunay T., Ciaremont, N. J., resigns, 

GEORGE, 8. C., 8t. Thomas and Rock Springs 
cbhs., Penn.,, resigus. 


GLAs§, 8. J., Kuoxville, accepts call to Brooke 
vile, Penn. 


IRVIN, 8. M., died recently in Highland, Kan. 


KEKRON, Joan, late of Atiantic, Ia., cailed to 
Seaaiia, Mo. 


KERR, D. R., Mercer, Penn., accepts call to 
Northwest cb., Omana, Neo, 

MACOOL, J. B , cailed to Kingston, N, J. 
MADEIRA, Appiow D., D.D., Mount Kisco, 
N Y, sccupts cau tu Locependence, Mo. 
MARCELLODS, ALGERNON, Aiglen, Penn., ac- 

Copt« cal w Suonomisbh, Wash. Ter, 


ase. 8. F., Bargetistown, called to Tidioute, 
end. 


McKEE, 8. V., supplies at South Lyon, Mich. 
MoNaiR, J. L., Grace ch., Evansville, Ind., 
resigus. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
ARNOLD, Cuarxzs L., Davenport, Ia., accepts 
rec orsnip of Grace cb., Galena, Iu, 


RANDOLPG, C. C., Augusta, Ga., returns to 
Fincastie, Botetourt Co., Va. 


TALBOT, ETHELBERT, accepts Missionary 
bishopric of W) oming and Iuaho, 


Miso EOUB, 
LA Wm. W. (Betormed), N 
c me Mian, § ormed), New Brighton, 
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OUTLOOK IN NORTHERN MEXICO. 


BY THE REV. A.O. WRIGHT, 
MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN BoaRD. 


- 





EVANGELICAL WORK in this part of Mexico was 
late in starting, but is rapidly advancing now. ; 
The Rev. J. D. Eaton, sent by the American 
Board, was the tirst evangelical minister to work 
in the state of Chihuabua, and four years of 
hard and careful labor have given a good foun- 
dation for future work. It is not all in pros- 
pect, however. Thechurch in Chihuahua, or- 
ganized in April, 1886, now has a membership 
of forty-two. Avburch of about twenty mem- 
bers wil) be organized in Parral the first week 
in March, The Rev. A. B, Case has been in Par- 
ral for twoyears, and several out stations are 
sustaining evangelistic services. A church was 
organized in Paso del Norte by Mr. Eaton, Feb, 
16th. In September of 1886 the Rev. Matthew 
A, Crawford made a trip of exploration into the 
state of Ponora, and in October moved with his 
family to Hernissillo in that state, the Ameri- 
can Board thus being the first Missionary Soci- 
ety to begiu actual work in the state of Sonora. 

The Rev. Mr. Corbin of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, bas since gone to Nogales, 
on the border, working partly in the United 
States and partly in Mexico, I believe. 

Last fall a colporteur was sent out to sell Bi- 
bles and religious literature. Some sixty miles 
from QObihuahua he found a community +o in- 
terested in evangelical truth that he began 
preaching to them. In three months he re- 
ported seventy believers. They are now build- 
ing a chapel for religious services, and offer tu 
support a teacher if we can sendone. Ali this 
without a single visit from a missionary. Sure- 
ly “the harvest is plenteous”’ ! 

School work also is advancing. The school 
started here a year ego, withone teacher, has 
developed into a Boy’s department and a Girl’s 
department with two teachers in each. Parra] 
has a thriving school. Sonora is calling for 
one, The great need now is a native ministry, 
and these schools are even now, beginning to 
furnish them. 


C HvAnvA, Mexi0o, Feb.19th, 1837, 





BisHor CALDWELL, of the Anglican’ diocese of 
Madras, recently ordained no fewer than sixteen 
native clergymen at one time. It is said to be 
the largest number ever ordained at one time in 
India, All were ordained deacons save one, 
They are connected with the missions of the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel, which 
has over one hundred native clergymen in In- 
dia, more than half of whom are in the diocese 
of Madras, Itis estimated that there are 260 
native clergymen in India and Ceylon connected 
with the missions of the two Anglican societics, 
Bishop Caldwell speaks highly of the sixteen 
whom he ordained and who had been under his 
personal care for some months previous to the 
service. 


“Their sermons, their evangelistic addresses, 
their pastora! work, their prayers, all seemed to me 
to prove that they had really been inwardly moved 
by the Holy Spirit to give themselves to God in the 
work of the ministry, that they were spiritual men 
in the fullest sense of the term, not merely secular 
agents, and that, therefere, there was good ground 
for hope of their not merely bringing forward the 
congregations and schools im the various districts 
in which they would be ‘placed, in knowledge and 
order, but also and especially of their bringing 
many souls to Christ, and teaching them the love, 
joy, and peace of the spiritual lite.” 


Tue claims of the Methodist Episcopal 
Mission for damages resulting from the 
Chungking (West China) riot, have been set- 
tled at a discount of eighteen per cent. The 
claim was for 23,000 taels ($35,000). Pay- 
men’s are to be made as follows:—5,000 tae's 
the first month, 6,000 taels every three moa’ hs 
thereafter until the full amount is paid. Itis 
said tha: the English and French claims were 
settied at a greater discount, the latter being 
as much as fifty percent. The prospect for 
the immediate return of missionaries is not 
encouraging, but the authorities agree that 
they may return and build as soon as it is safe 
to do so. 


-++-The Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, which entered Madagascar many years 
ago against the protests of the Sccieties already 
occupying the ground, now has thirteen mission- 
aries in the kingdom, including three native 
clergymen, It has a theological school and 
high school, which are said to be doing excellent 
work for the mission, 


....[t is said that more than two thousand 
Franciscans have been killed by the Mussulmans 
since the order took charge of the Catholic Mis- 
sion to the Holy Land. 


-.»-A revival has occurred at San Salvador, 
West Africa, in connectiof With the station of 
the English Baptist Missionary Society, and one 
hundred converts are reported, 





asc. 


Tux return of Theodore Thomas has been 
welcome to the frequenters of the popular cor- 
certs,which pleasant series of entertainments 
is again actively put forward for public atten- 
tion. The programs are well made up, for the 
most part; but more variety about them will 
still be a decidedly grateful characteristic. One 
would think pretty often that the repertoire of the 
band were a kind of little Chinese puzzle, which 
Mr. Thomas was religiously determined to try 
and arrange a different way every time he con- 
sulted it, after making a solemn vow not to add 
extra pieces to the pattern. We presume that 
there is not much timg to rehearse new orches- 
tral music, with all the engagements the leader 
and his musicians have on hand just at present ; 
still something might be done. A couple of the 
older overtures might be revived, anda fresh 
orchestral number or two of another sort added. 
There is one thing, however, that New York ap- 
parently will never get enough of, and would be 
willing to hear every week—Rubinstein’s Second 
“Bal Costumé” Suite, with its odd Russian 
polkas and intoxicating valse. One would really 
like to know how often Mr. Thomas has played 
that irrepressible composition, The next con- 
cert in the set takes place this afternoon. 


....The performances of the National Opera 
Company, now in the third week of their season 
at the Metropolitan, continue to attract pleased 
audiences. ‘Aida ” was sung last week before 
a good-sized and cordially disposed*house. Miss 
Pierson, in the title role, again proved her right 
to be ranked as an intelligent and well-tra'ned 
artist, and the owner of a voice of more than 
common dramatic quality. The rest of the cast 
varied in their adequacy to the demands of 
Verdi’s music ; but the chorus sang exceedingly 
well, and especially distinguished themselves in 
the elaborate second finale. We go to press at 
an hour inconvenient for discussion of the most 
significant event of the Company’s entire season 
here, an occurrence, in fact, of distinct impor- 
tance in the winter's whole musical record—the 
tirst production in America, on Monday night, 
of Rubinstein’s great work, ** Nero.” Into this 
undertaking all the resources and abilities of 
the organization have been thrown with much 
ardor, during a preparation occupying several 
months. To ‘* Nero” we shall duly refer next 
week, 


....-The Symphony Society's fifth rehearsal 
and concert last week were severally patronized 
by large and fashionable audiences, and a good 
program enjoyed. It included the familiar 
Bach-Esser Toccata, Schumann’s Fourth Sym- 
phony, a Serenade for String Orchestra by 
Tschiikoffsky, Liszt’s Concerto No. 1 in E Fiat, 
and the always popular ‘‘ Ride of the Valkyries.” 
Miss Adele Aus Der Ohe was the soloist, a lady 
whose exceptional abilities as a player already 
have made a very vivid impression on the New 
York public. Her performance of the Ooncerto 
was as powerful and brilliant as on a preceding 
occasion, and aroused a hearty en'husiasm for 
a player of such striking individuality as well 
as perfected technical skill. The Schumann 
Symphony was well given, if two passages in the 
Scherzo be excepted, where some ef the orches- 
tra appeared to be a little careless or uncertain 
of the exact velocity at which that movement 
was to be performed. Mr. Walter Damrosch 
conducted with his wonted carefulness and effi- 
ciency. 


....A new and conspicuously strong amateur 
orchestra which calls itself the ** Amicitia,” en- 
tertained its friends at an initial concert in 
Chickering Hall on Thursday evening of last 
week, The conductor is Mr. A. E. Johnstone, 
and the band is a well organized one of twenty 
violing, six violas, six violoncelios, four contra- 
bassi, and a full complement of other necessary 
material. The program, which was a trifle long, 
not to say ambitious, contained the Overture 
to the ** Merry Wives’’, of Nicolai, a couple of 
movements from Mendelssohn’s A Minor Sym- 
phony, Wagner’s ‘*Albumblatt,” two Danses 
Espagnols by Mozkowski, and several other 
pieces. The general work of the evening was 
very creditable to the performers, who seem to 
be musicians of real earnestness, with intentions 
to make good use of their time and co-opera- 
tion. 


....1¢ is reported that Verdi has been so en- 
couraged by the reception given his new work 
** Otello,” that he has asked the poet-musician, 
Boito, bis friend, to complete for him the 
“King Lear’ libretto, which Boito has for 
some time been sketching out and writing upon, 
piecemeal, so that the composer may begin a 
new opera this spring for production in 1889, 


...-Mr, Anton Schott’s last vocal recital took 
place on Thursday, in Steinway Hall. The dis- 
tinguished tenor was not in his usual voice, bat 
sang several of the songs on the program ex- 


pressively. Four of the numbers were from 
Schubert, and Beethoven's ** Adelaide” was one 
of the favorites most welcomed by the audience 


....-Rubinstein’s ‘Paradise Lost” was brought 
out at the Brooklyn Philharmonic of last Satur- 
day evening, for the first time in this country. 





School aul College, 


Evetyn College is the name of the newin- 
stitution for women in Princeton. Princeton 
College is not ready for the co-education of the 
sexes, but like Harvard, she is ready to provide 
an annex in which young women will be privi- 
leged to receive as good an education as young 
men receive within the ancient college walls. A 
beautiful buildiag, in the Queen Anne style, has 
been prepared for the reception of young women 
as studente, and it is furnished with all the con- 
veniences of college life. The firet term will 
open next September, and the first examination 
of applicants will be held in June. The course 
of study is practically the same asin the classical 
and scientific departments of Princeton College. 
Applicants must be sixteen years of age, and 
must pass ap examination in English grammar, 
geography and United States history ; in Latin 
grammar, Cesar, Sallust, Catijiine, etc.; and in 
arithmetic and algebra. Greek is marked elec- 
tive. All the studies of the Freshmen and Soph- 
omore year, except Greek, wi'l be required. An 
advanced course in the French and German 
languages and literatures may be substituted 
for Greek, and other changes meade,as in the 
elective system at Princeton College. In the two 
higher classes the regular course may be modi- 
fied by election. The prospectus states that the 
following advantages are afforded by Evelyn 
College : 

“J. Substantially the same course of study that is 
pursued in Princeton College, including the lectures 
of the professors, with examications upon them; 

“II, Opportunities for the study of music, art, and 
modern languages, with conversation in French and 
German, such as are to be found only in our great 
cities ; 

“ IIT, The highest social culture, andthat watch- 
ful bome care for the health of the students, which 
is so necessary to young women pursuing an ad- 
vanced course of education; 

“IV. Access to the libraries and museums of 

Princeton Ccllege.” 
Dr. J. H, Meclivaine is President of Evelyn 
College, which is to have both a preparatory and 
a collegiate department, The college will not 
be sectarian. It is situated about a mile from 
the center of the town. 


....-Rutgers College has received a hand- 
some gift. P. Vanderbilt Spader, Esq., of 
New Brunswick, N. J., has presented to the 
college his fine private library, numbering be. 
tween 4,000 and 5,000 volumes, and valued at 
about $15,000. It is especially rich in illus- 
trated works on art, in local history, and in 
bibliography. Mr. Spader bas before this 
shown his interest in the cellege by endowing 
the ** Tunis Quick Prize” in English and the 
‘Peter Spader Prizes’? in Modern History. 
The library just given is already in process of 
transference to the College Library Building. 
New card catalogues of the College Library 
have been recently completed. Additions by 
purchase, chiefly from the ‘‘ Robert H. Pruyn 
Library Fund” of the $10,000 given by the 
late R. H. Pruyn, of Albany, N. Y., a member 
of the Class of ’36, have added some 5,000 vol- 
umes to the library since 1882, when Dr. Gates 
became President. The Sage Library of the 
Theological Seminary Las also been thrown 
open to college students, so that over 60,000 
well-chosen books are now within reach of 
Rutgers students. 


....The new law faculty of Cornell Universi'y 
have been appointed as follows: Dean, Judge 
Douglas Boardman of Ithaca, Senior Professor ; 
H. B. Hutchins of the University of Michigan, 
Profesor of Real and Personal Property and of 
Equity ; Charles A. Collins, A.M., of Elmira; 
Moses Coit Tyler, Professor of American Con- 
stitutional History and Law; Herbert Tuttle, 
Professor of English Constitutional History ang 
International law. One more member will be 
appointed at the June meeting of the Board. 
The non-resident faculty will consist of tbe 
Hon. F. M. Finch of the State Court of Appeals, 
William F. Cogswell of Rochester, Daniel H. 
Chamberlain of New York, and Theodore Bacon 
of Rochester. This list will be increased to six 
or eight by negotiations pending with other 
representative jurists. These representative 
lecturers will give from four to six lectures 
each, 


_...Professor Shumway, of Rutgers, editor of 
Latine, nas been voted a year's leave of 
absence to prosecute special studies in the 
interest of his chair in Italy and in Germany. He 
wiil go abroad at the close of the college year. 
His little book, ‘‘A Day in Ancient Rome,” 
has reached a sale of over 50.000 copies. Pro- 
fessor Louis Bevier, Ph.D., will take the chair 
of Latin during his absence A Weather Bu- 
reau for New Jersey has just been organized 
at the college under the direction of Prof. 
Geo. H. Cook. A class of twenty-five young 
men will be graduated from the Rutgers Gram- 
mar School next June. All but one or two of 
them expect to enter Rutgers College. The 
recent lecture on Greek Art by Dr. Charles 


Waldetein, of Cambridge, Eng., provided by 
the liberality of the Rev. Dr. Koderick Terry. 
of the Board. ot Trustees, was keenly enjoyed 
by all. 





Bersoualities. 


Tue vitality and vigor of the aged Em- 
peror of Germany are amazing. He is likea 
splendid structure tbe stateliness of which is 
enhanced by each successive year; and some 
imaginative und not very reverent Americans 
recently alluded to him as sort of ‘‘ wonderful 
one hoss shay,” which when it does go to 
pieces will disintegrate *‘ all at once, and noth- 
ivg ficst.” He is as erect and quick-speaking 
anJ military in his deportment as an officer of 
fifty. The private court physicians, however, 
state that his condition bas sumething of the 
unnatural about it, and that paralysis will be 
almost immediately fatal, when the shock falls, 
Last week the Emperor took a drive of several 
miles early in the morning, returned to the 
Palace, had breakfaet,went to a church service, 
and carried on some state business till four 
o'clock, and received some of the Court in the 
evening at a private soirée, all with uvflagging 
spirits. 

....- Mrs. Clement C. Clay, wife of ex-Senator 
Clay, of Alabama, has a ready wit. Some time 
ago, while at an [rish seaport, her baggage was 
reached by the custums officers, and about t» be 
pretty thoroughly searched, owing to tbe size of 
one large trunk. ‘°‘I wish you’d not ruammege 
up that trunk!” remarked Mrs. Clay pensively. 
** Will you swear that there are no arms in it?” 
asked one of the otfivials. ‘‘ Sure” replied Mra. 
Clay, “Til svear to thar, and Vil swear too, 
to two good arms on my trunk, to shake hands 
with all Ireland, God bless her!” ‘* Pass this 
here lady’s baggage!” shouted the custom-house 
officers—*‘ She’s Irish, fir-t and last!” And the 
trunks were ali passed by acclamation. 


..-.The latest performance of that nuisance— 
at present innocuous—to the British Govern- 
ment, the Maharajah Dbuleep Singh, is a series 
of entirely inflammatory letters and proclama- 
tions to the Likh tribes, issued from a town near 
Calcutta, ia which he formally announces to 
the provinces that he has repudiated all treaties 
and ‘‘in the name of God”’ demands recognition 
as the sole ruler of India. We dare say Queen 
Victoria has not been sleepless too many nights 
over this excitable gentleman’s manifestoes. 


...-Prof. Francis Turrer Palgrave bas just 
had the pleasure of committing a *‘ golden treas- 
ury” not of a distinctly poetical kind, into the 
care of another pergon. He has just bestowed the 
hand of his beautiful daughter, Miss Palgrave, 
upon the Rev.JamesDunford, of the National So- 
ciety. At the wedding were among the guests, 
Mr. Robert Browning, Mr. and Mre. Matthew 
Arnold, and a large number of artistic and liter 
ary men and women of note. 


.---Queen Victoria will visit the city of Man- 
chester as an act of special courtesy cc nnected 
with her Jubilee year. She has not been in the 
great town of manufactures (and music festi- 
vals) for thirty years. When, a young and 
graceful sovereign, she was entertained,tbere in 
company with her husband, the Prince Consort, 
at Worsley Hall, the estate of Lord Ellesmere. 
Bhe will be the guest of the same household on 
the prezent visit. 


....Mr. William D. Howel's reached bis 
fiftieth birthday on the first day of this month. 
He is seventeen days older than the President. 
There is an old anecdote told of President 
Lincoln—one of his many puns. Somebody 
asked him one day how old Secretary Stanton 
was. ‘‘{ don’t know,” repied Mr. Lincoln 
gravely, ‘“‘but I can tell you one thing; I 
think he ‘acts like sixty’ very often!” 


...-A plain but beautiful tablet bas been ret 
in a conspicuous niche in the wall of the choir 
of the Cathedral of Notre Dame, Paris, in mem- 
ory of the Jate (Cardinal) Archbishoo Guibert. 
Provision for these commemorations were made 
by the architects, in a Jorg series of spaces, 
of which seventeen are left for future ecclesi- 
astics. The first tablet is in honor of De Sully, 
the third archbishop of the cathedral. 


...-[t is again declared on various authori- 
ties that Mr. Jobn Ruskin bas been privately 
received into the communion of the Roman 
Catholic Charcb. Those who are acquainted 
with Mr. Ruskin’s religious views ard some 
opinions he has long and explicitly admitted, 
will not be surprised at the confirmation of this 
report. 


....Old Count Von Moltke is a master-hand 
at the etrategy of chess. Itis said to be an 
interesting sight to see this tough soldier, 
face to face with Prince Bismarck over a chess- 
board—and the two frequently are opponents 
in sucha manner. Prince Bismarck is con- 
sidered one of the very best of amateur piay- 
ers. 


...-The death a couple of years ago of Frank 
Hatton, son of Mr. Joseph Hatton, while that 
young naturalist was exploring Borneo, and 
when he had reached a remarkable stege of b's 
journey, will be long mourned by those who 
knew him. A mountain in the island bas just 
received the name of Mount Hatton. 
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Literature. 

The prompt mention in our list of “Books of the Week 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us im the selection Of work: 
for further nc tice, 


THE ORIGIN OF THE FITTEST.* 


Tuis book is disappointing in more ways 
thar one. Its very title excites expecta- 
tions which are in no way fulfilled. The 
world-known phrases: ‘‘the origin of 
species” and ‘‘the survival of the fittest,” 
are here combined into a new term which 
is intended to express a more important 
and more fundamental truth. We natur- 
ally expect that a work with such a title 
snall bear some comparison with the great 
works of Darwin and of Herbert Spencer, 
and the fact that its author stands in the 
front rank of American pale .ntologists 
acd comparative anatomists, and is un- 
doub'edly a man of extensive knowledge 
and great mental power, justifies this ex- 
pectation. We look for systematic treat- 
ment of the subject, for a vast body of new 
facts skillfully marshaled and expounded, 
and for cautious induction from them. 
We anticipate an intellectual treat in the 
perusal of this handsome volume, contain- 
ing as it does much more printed matter 
than the early editions of Darwin’s great 
work. 

But our expectations have altogether led 
us astray. The volume is neither more 
nor less than a reprint of the various pa- 
pers read before scientific societies, lect- 
ures, addresses, and magazine articles 
contributed by Dr. Cope during the last 
eighteen years. These numerous essays 
are extremely varied in character, and 
usually contain some new facts, original 
suggestions, and ingenious theories. As 
individual essays, many of them are of 
high excellence, and are well worthy of 
Mr. Cope’s great reputation. What we 
think the reading public will justly com- 
plain of is, that no labor whatever has been 
bestowed upon them in order to fit them 
for consecutive perusal. Being composed 
at different times and for different audi- 
ences, they are full of repetitions—whole 
paragraphs, and sometimes whole pages, 
being printed twice over, as at pp. 10 and 
176, and again at 50 and 177; while in 
another place we find that one-third of a 
chapter (five pages out of fifteen) is self- 
quotation. Again, the reader is utterly 
confused by finding a section of eight 
pages on Metaphysical Evolution, begin- 
ning at p. 148 in the division on ‘‘ General 
Evolution;” another section of five pages 
on‘‘Metaphysics ofEvolution,” beginning at 
p. 229, while the last division of the work 
consists of sixty more pages on‘‘ Metaphysi- 
cal Evolution.” Other repetitions, both of 
argument and illustration, are frequent. 
Caapter VI is almost the same as parts of 
Chapter 1V, while Chapter III consists of a 
reporter’s abstract, ia the third person, cf 
“Remarks” at a meeting of the Academy 
of Natural Sciences, and contains nothing 
which is not more fully treated in other 
chapters. COaapter X, on the other hand, 
is a verbatim report of an address, with all 
the little personal references and individu- 
alities of speech before an audience, unal- 
tered. Even when misstatements as to 
fact or theory are made in the earlier 
papers, they are carefully preserved in the 
text, and merely corrected in foot-notes. 

The manner in which the illustrations 
serve to give the minimum of information 
to the general reader is equally annoying. 
In the chapter on the Relation of Man to 
the Teriary Mammalia there are some score 
of woodcuts of feet, bones, teeth and crania 
of mammals, but hardly one of them is 
directly referred to in the text, and no one 
but an experienced anatomist can discover 
the points they may be intended to illus- 
trate. The same deficiency is found in 
Chapters XIV and XV, and though the 
former chapter is entitled “‘ The Origin of 
the Specialized Teeth of the Carnivora” 
there is no reference to some of the most 
curious features of the tertiary mammals 
which are figured, such as the enormous 
elongation of the canine teeth and the 
down ward enlargemevt of the lower jaw 
serving to protect them from injury. 








* THE OgiGin oF THE Fittrest: Essays on Evolu 
tion. By E. D. Copz, A.M., Ph.D. (Heidelberg). New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1887. 





It is this collection of incongruous 
materials, placed before the public without 
the alteration of a line’ or the erasure of a 
superfluous paragraph, which is, neverthe- 
less, put forth as a fitting supplement to Dar- 
win’s ‘‘ Origin of Species,” of which work 
Mr. Cope does not seem to have a very 
high opinion. We are told, for example, 
that ‘‘ the evidence in favor of evolution is 
abundant, and is cited in fragments by va- 
rious contemporary writers, foremost 
among whom both in time and abundance 
of writings, comes Charles Darwin”; and a 
litle further on we are assured that, ‘his 
theory of natural selection is to the plain- 
est understanding incomplete as an expla- 
nation of the ‘origin’ of species.” And 
again: ‘‘If, then, some of the people find 
Mr. Darwin’s argument incomplete, or in 
some points weak, it may be answered, so 
do the student classes, who, nevertheless, 
believe it. This is largely because Dar- 
win’s facts and thoughts repeat a vast mul- 
tiplicity of experiences of every student, 
which are of as much significance as those 
cited by him, and which only required a 
courageous Officer to marshal them into 
line, a mighty host conquering and to con- 
qier.” Taese passages occur in the first 
three pages of the book, and serve as the 
keynote of the argument. Further on we 
find our author’s position thus stated; 

** Wallace and Darwin have propounded as the 
cause of modification in descent their law of 
natural selection. This law has been epitomized 
by Spencer as the ‘survival of the fittest.’ This 
neat expression no doubt covers tue cage, but it 
leaves the origin of the fittest entirely untouched. 
Darwin assumes a ‘tendency to variation’ in nat- 
ture, and itis plainly necessary to do this, in 
order that materials for the exercise of a selec- 
tion should exist. Darwin and Wallace’s law ix, 
then, only restrictive, directive, conservative, 
or destructive of something alrealy created. I 
propose, then, to eeek for the originative laws by 
which these subjects are furnished—in other 
words, for the cause of the origin of the fittest.’ 

Here we have it very clearly laid down 
that there was nothing original in Darwin, 
that he was only one of a crowd, that his 
work was weak and imperfect, and that we 
are to look to Mr. Cope to supply its defi- 
ciencies and to crown the edifice. This is 
evidently supposed to be effected in the 
present volume, for though we are told in 
the preface that ‘‘the results could be bet- 
ter and more briefly presented in a system- 
atic form, but the author reserves this for 
a future occasion,” he clearly implies that 
it is all here if we will but take the trouble 
to disunite it from the mas; of literary, sci- 
entific and metaphysical débris under 
which itis buried We will, therefore, en- 
deavor briefly to indicate what are the 
main points of Mr. Cope’s new philosophy 
of evolution, and how far it goes beyond 
the teachings of Darwin himself. 

The greet points which Mr. Cope lays 
stress upon as supplementing Darwin’s 
imperfect work are, (1) the existence of a 
special developmental force which he 
terms ‘*bathmisin” or’ growth-force,” ia 
order to account for the prevalence of non- 
adaptive characters in animals—that is, 
of characters which are of no use to them; 
(2) the location of the action of this force 
by effort and use, or by the influence of the 
environment; and (3) the mechanical 
causes which have produced the different 
forms of teeth ard feet in the mammalia, 

(1.) Thatthere is a “‘ growth-force” in 
the organic world can hardly be termed a 
new discovery. Darwin and Herbert 
Spencer both recognize it and have endeav- 
ored to determine some of the laws of its 
action; but Mr. Cope claims to have dis- 
covered what he calls the law of accelera- 
tion and retardation, founded on the fol- 
lowing fundamental principle—‘‘every 
change by complication of structure is by ad- 
dition ; every simplification is by subtraction” ; 
and then it is elaborately shown that the 
‘*edditions” are caused by ‘‘acceleration of 
growth” in certain parts, and the ‘‘subtrac- 
tions” by ‘‘retardation of growth,” and 
these terms are thereafter used to explain 
every difficulty and to account for all struct- 
ures and organs which it is assumed could 
not be produced by simple variations accu- 
mulated and fixed by natural selection. 

It may of course be objected that the 
difficulty is only removed a step by suggest- 
ing a “growth-force” to explain variation, 
the fundamental cause of the growth-force 
remaining equally unknown; but waiving 





this, let us see what is the evidence for the 
existence of useless characters to the extent 
claimed, namely that—‘‘perhaps half of all 
the peculiarities of the parts of animals 
(and probably of plants) are of no use to 
their possessors.” We look in vain for any 
evidence except that we do not yet per- 
ceive the use ofall structures. ‘‘It is easier 
to ask than to answer what advantages the 
mammalian skeleton possesses over the 
reptilian that it should have superseded it. 
What end was served by abortiag the cora- 
coid bone, which in reptiles supports the 
shoulder-juint from behind answering to 
the ischium ofthe pelvis? I do not know 
how to answer this question.” Then, after 
describing the differences in the base of 
the skull in reptiles and batrachians, it is 
remarked—‘' Who can assign any advan- 
tage of the one type above the other which 
can be looked upon as in any way related 
to the external needs of the animals of 
these classes”? And of the varied forms of 
the nautilus and ammonite types of Mol- 
lusca we are tuld ‘‘ The direct uses of these 
various forms of septum and coil are simply 
inexplicable, and that one of them was any 
‘fitter’ to ‘survive’ than another, by virtue 
ofits usefulness, is for me more than 
doubtful.” 

Arguments of this kind are surely ex- 
traordinary when we consider how very 
recently it has been discovered that many 
structures now equally useless once had 
their use. Everywhere in living animals, 
and even in man, are found bones, or bony 
processes, muscles, blood-vessels, append- 
ages of the intestines and of various other 
organs, which seem perfectly useless to 
their possessora, bu; whicn, as compara- 
tive anatomy shows, are functional in some 
other animals, and must, therefore, have 
been usefully developed in some common 
ances‘ral form. In other cases the same 
part or organ has been modified in two or 
more distinc! ways so as to subserve a dif- 
ferent purpose from that which it had 
originally. With these examples before 
us, and the knowledge that they are being 
added to almost every year by further re- 
search, howrash it is to adduce our ina- 
bility to sce any use in a particular struct- 
ure asa proof that it originated independ- 
ently of use; especially when we remember 
that all the cases adduced by Mr. Cope 
date back in their origin to early geologic 
time; that the records of contemporary life 
are exceedingly fragmentary ; that we know 
only the bony skeleton of a few of the 
more abundant species of each epoch, and 
that we aretotally ignorant of the condi- 
tions under which they lived and the count- 
less peculiarities of organization and habits 
with which their bony structure may have 
been correlated. The very possibility of 
any important divergences of structure 
having originated altogether apart from 
utility is almost inconceivable; for, ad- 
mitting that certaia initial forms may have 
been primarily due to unknown laws of 
growth, they must from their very begin- 
niag have been subject to the law of nat- 
ural selection, and thus have been inev- 
itably molded by slow gradations into har- 
monious and useful structures. That there 
are lawsdetermining growth and to some 
extent determining organic forms we read- 
ily admit. What we deny is that these laws 
can have ever produced definite structures 
except under the controlling power of se- 
lection. They may have aided in supply- 
ing the variations which have enabled new 
groups to come into existence, but can 
never have produced important and per- 
sistent modifications of structure which 
were yet altogether useless. 

(2.) The next proposition, that the 
growth-torce is located by effort and use 
is the fundamental principle of Lamarck, 
and the effects of use have been fully rec- 
ognized by Darwin. But Mr. Cope 
strangely overlooked the fact that what- 
ever is initiated by these principles is 
necessarily subject from the very begin- 
ning tothe accumulating and preserving 
power of natural selection. For animals 
strive after something that is needful, 
effort implying 8 want, while they make 
use of parts or organs which are more or 
T@ss essential to their well-being. If, then, 
the effort, by directing the flow of blood or 
of nervous energy to a particular part, 
strengthens or enlarges that part, the re- 
sult will be wseful, and, therefore, those in- 





— 
dividuals will survive in whom the improve- 
ment is most manifest. Itis conceivable, 
however, that the effort may be directed to 
something hurtful—asto the obtaining a 
poisonous or unwholesome plant for food, 
in which case natural selection will just as 
surely weed out and destroy all those indi- 
viduals in which the abnormal desire leads 
to the injurious effort. The only cases in 
which natural selection would be excluded 
would be those in which the effort and use 
led to the growth of a part or structure 
which was absolutely indifferent, and yet 
of such small size and little importance that 
the tissues used in building it up were not 
required anywhere else. It is quite possi- 
ble, and even probable, that some dermal 
structures,such as ornamental plumes or ap- 
pendages, may have thus originated, but it 
is not credible that important modifications 
of the skeleton, or of the vascular or di- 
gestive system, can be due to such causes, 
still less that they should have persisted, 
through countless ages, without ever hav- 
ing acquired either a useful or a hurtful 
character. 

(3.) Mr. Cope makes the further mistake 
of arguing that if a structure can be shown 
to be useful iz one species or group, the 
use of the corresponding part in a similar 
manner in another species would tend to 
produce a similar structure. He adduces 
the similar hooked and toothed bills of the 
falcons and the butcher-birds as showing 
that the use of the bill in seizing and tear- 
ing flesh was the cause of the development 
of the tooth and hook. But a little con- 
sideration will show that there can be no 
such causal relation; forif the ancestors of 
the butcher-birds had bills like thrushes, 
and then took to eating young birds in- 
stead of worms, the greater exercise of the 
bill and head may conceivabiy have 
strengthened and thickened those parts, 
but could have had no tendency to have 
produced a tooth on the upper mandible. 
Neither could a change of food in mam- 
mals lead, by direct causation,to the various 
changes in the form and structure of the 
teeth, except, perhaps, by aborting some 
which were rarely or never used. If, how- 
ever, we admit variations, from whatever 
causes, in the size form and structure of 
teeth, then natural selection would inevi- 
tably seize upon ali favorable variations to 
adapt them in each case to the kind of food 
which the various species were obliged to 
live on. 

The most suggestive and interesting of 
the hypothetical explanations of impor. 
tant chanzes of structure made by our au- 
thor is that which regards the modifica- 
tions of the feet of the hoofed mammals. 
There are two great divistons of these, the 
odd and the even toed. In the former there 
are usually three toes,or the two lateral toes 
have disappeared andthe middle toe alone 
remains, as in the hoof of the horse and ass. In 
the latter there is apparently no middle toe 
but two equal toes forming the cloven hoofs 
of our deer, sheep and cattle. Tne sugges- 
tion is, that these latter were developed 
through a long-continued habit of walking 
in mud or soft ground ‘‘ which has a ten- 
dency to spread the toes equally on each 
side of the middle line, and this would en- 
courage the equal development of the digits 
as in the cloven-footed types.” But in pro- 
gression on hard ground “ the middle toe 
will receive the greatest amount of shock 
from contact with the earth, and there is 
every reason to believe that shocks, if not 
excessive, encourage growth in the direc- 


-tion of the force applied. Certain it is that 


the length of the bones in the feet of the 
ungulate orders have a direct relation to 
the dryness of the ground they inhabit and 
the possibility of speed which their habit 
permits them, or necessarily imposes on 
them.” 

In this there is probably some truth, but 
it is allincluded in the effects of use so 
powerfully insisted on and so well illustra- 
ted by Spencer and Darwin. And it is evi- 
dent that whatever cumulative effect was 
ultimately produced was due to the infiu- 
ence of natural selection preserving thoss 
modifications only which were on the 
whole useful. This is proved by the con- 
sideration that during thig whole process of 
change throughout successive geological 
periods the herbivora in question were sub- 
ject to the attacks of carnivora which, im 
order to capture them must also have fre 
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quented the same muddy or hard grounfl 
as their prey, and whose feet must, there- 
fore, have been exposed to the very sawe 
mechanical actions. Yet nosimilar modifi- 
cations of the foot-structures have re- 
sulted, the reason clearly being that in their 
case the use of the claws was required, and 
therefore natural selection checked any 
tendency to the production of hoofs. 
Here we have a striking example of the su- 
perior power of natural selection over any 
mere mechanical causes of variation. 

The great question of degeneration, of the 
relations of man to the tertiary mammylia, of 
the origin of mammalia and of birds, of con- 
sciousness as a factor in evolution, and 
many others,are discussed in a more or less 
effective manner in this very anequal vol- 
ume, which we close with a feeling of re- 
gret that its talented author should have 
done himself the injustice of issuing in its 
present incomplete form. A. H. 


—~_ 





Nor content with hislaureis as a writer upon 
matters of national interest, nor with the recre- 
ation that «xcursions into the fascinating fields 
of the minor arts could afford, John L. Hayer, 
LL.D., of Cambridge, Mass., has turned aside 
from discussions of the tariff and from his 
manifold jabors in ihe wool-growers’ intereste, 
and in the enforced pauses of a late painful ill 
ness has found pleasure and relief in the study 
and the rendition into Engiishof more than a 
score of grand old Latin bymne. Several of these 
translations have ajready been given to our 
readers. The twenty-five hymns given in the 
present volume have been selected according to 
the translator’s taste without any special refer- 
ence to subject, date, or authorsbip ; so we have 
a few, like Dies Ire and Stabat Mater, that have 
been so often translated that they look familiar 
to us in an English dress, while others have all 
the freshnes3 of absolute novelty. Dr. Hayes’s 
theory of translation, as given in his admirable 
preface, is as follows: 


** My object has been to convey to my readers as 
vividly as possible the impression made upon my 
own mind by the cureful study of each hymn, 
of the devotion, sentiment, and even meas- 


mre and rhythm of the original, intending 
that the translation should exhibit to the 
reader not merely English verse, but verse 


preserving in English form, as far as possible, all the 
Latin characteristics of the originalg. With this ob- 
ject the utmost literalness of translation has been 
aimed at, together with the preservation of the 
Latin measure aud rhythm, which are not least 
among the sources of the pleasure which the medi- 
geval hymns give us.” 
How well Dr. Hayes has succeeded in this may 
be illustrated by comparing with the original 
Edward Caswali’s and Dr. Hayes’s tranelation of 
what is familiarly knowr as St. Francis Xavier’s 
bymn: 

O Deus, ego amo te 

«Nec amo te, ut salves me, 
Anat quia non amantes te 
ARterno punis igne. 


Tu, tu, mi Jesf, totum me 
Amplexus es 1n cruce, 
Tulisti clavos, lanceam, 
Multamque ignominiam, 


Innumeros dolores, 

Sudores et angores, 

Ac mortem, et haec propter me 
Ah, pro me peccatore! 


Cur igitur non amem te 

O Jesu amantissime, 

Non, ut in coelo salves me, 
Aut Be 2cernum damnes me! 


Nec preemii ullius spe 
Sed sicut tu amasti me? 
Sic amo et amabo te 
Solum quia rex meus es. 


Caswell’s beautiful free transi«tion of this hymn 
borrowed from the ‘Lyra Catholica” has iong 
been used in Protestant churches: 


My God I love thee, not because 
I hope for Heaven thereby ; 
Nor because they who love thee not 
Must burn eternally. 


Thou, O my Jesus, thou didst me 
Upon the cross embrace ; 

For me didst bear the nails and spear 
And manifold disgrace ; 


And griefs and torments numberiess ; 
And sweat of agony ; 

E’en deatn itself—and al! for one 
Who was thine enemy. 


Then why, O blessed Jesu Christ! 
Should I not love thee well: 

Not for the sake of winning Heaven, 
Or of escaping Hell: 


Not with the hope of gaining aught, 
Not seeking a reward; 

But as thyself hast Joved me 
O ever-loving Lord ! 


B’en so I love thee, and will love 
And in thy praise will sing ; 

Solely because thou art my God 
And my Eternal King. 





Dr. Hayes’s translation follows the Latin rhythm 
and even, so far as practicable, the Latin 
Tuyme : 
O Jesus, love I give to thee, 
Love not because thou savest me, 
Nor that all those rejecting thee 
Thou punishest eternally. 
Thou, thou, O Jesus, holdest me 
Embraced upon the cross with thee, 
Thou ignominy sore didst bear, 
The nails, the thorns, the cruel spear ; 


Of sorrows countless, bore the strain, 
The bloody sweats, the torturing pain; 
Didst death endure; and this for me 
Sinning ’gainst thee perpetually. 


Then wherefore should I not love thee? 
O Jesus, most beloved by me! 

Not that in Heaven thou savest me, 
Nor doom’st me not eternally. 


Though hope of no reward there be, 
Bat simply for thy love to me, 

So love I, and will still love thee 
For thou alone art King to me! 


We cannot make long extracts from the vol- 
ume, but what we have already published show 
the poetic scholarship and vigorous English of 
the versatile author. The Garland of Sacred 
Hymns (Corolla Hymnorum Sacrorum) beauti- 
fully printed and titly bound, does credit to the 
taste of Estes and Lauriat, its Boston publish- 
era, 


.--.With the exception of some unnecessary 
roughness in the early chapters From the Fore- 
castle to the Cabin, by Captain 8. Samuels, is 
worthy of taking its place among the very best 
literature of the sea. It is terse, manly and 
thrilling, full of the wild work and hard work 
of the sea, snd everywhere reflects the portrait 
of the Christian sailor who has unconsciously 
drawn out with his pen the portrait of himself. 
The noblest thing in the book, as we are assured 
might be said of every ship he commanded, is 
the captain himself. We do not remember of 
late, such another example of the supremacy of 
moral power. There is no pvor sentiment in the 
book, and nothing in the reading of it to tempt 
romantic lads to run away and go to sea. 
Captain Samuels is uow afloat sailing the yacht 
Dauntless” across the Atlantic against the 
‘*Coronet.” (Harper.& Brothers. 16mo, pp. 308.) 


.. The American Almanack and Treasury of 
Facts for the current year is edited as usual by 
Ainsworth R, Spofford, Librarian of Congrese, 
and contains within its covers something like a 
compressed exhibition of the entire civilization 
of the country, its financial, commercial, indus- 
trial, political and general statistics, with tables 
of population, products, wealth, exports, eom- 
parative tables exhibiting the changes of mar- 
ket prices during a series of years, and other 
matters of equal importance. These tables are 
compiled with care from official sources and 
have a standard authority for reference. (The 
American News Co.) 


..It was a happy choice which introduced 
the Hon. 8. G. W. Benjamin into the auchors of 
e “Story of the Nations” series with his vol- 
ume on The Story of Persia. Full of romance 
and poetry as it is, no one is better fitted to 
write it, and to write it in the story form, than 
Mr. Benjamin, who has put the quintessence of 
what he has writien in other forms into this 
attractive volume and given it a good solid sup- 
port with the knowledge of the country, the 
people, and their history he obtained during his 
reside.ce in the country as United States Min- 
ister. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


--The Messrs. Prang & Co, come to hand 
promptly with tbeir collection of Satin Art 
Prints and Art Novelties for the Easter season of 
1887. They consist of assorted cards of all sizce, 
styles and designs, antique paper mounts, hand- 
painted and hand decorated mounts,sisk-fringed 
cards, and novelties in great variety, and many 
with ornamental! backs. The subjects employed 
in tke designs are miscellaneous. Naturalistic 
subjects predominate. The sets contain, also, 
numerous symbolic, legendary, and religious 
designs. 


..Shoppell’s Modern Houses is a manual of 
designs and elevations for homes of moderate 
cost which will greatly reduce the necessity 
of empioyivg an architect. The designs are 
pictureeque with a strong tendency to the modern 
English fantasic style, and each pumber con- 
tains valuable information on col'aterai matters 
such as plumbing and drainage, landscape- 
gardening, interior decoration, etc. The work is 
published quarterly in large quarto size by th 
proprietors of the Building Plau Association in 
this city. 


.-It would be difficult to find a brief art 
manual done better than Mr. L. E. Upcott’s Jn- 
troduction lo Greek Sculpture. It avoids abstruse 
points, technicalities and unnecessary amplifica- 
tion. In the eagerness to be brief and get ong 
many pointe that might be disouted are left 
standing unsupported. Brief as the manual is 
it is a systematic whole, and is well up in recent 
discoveries and theories. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press. $1.10.) 





“LITERARY MOTES. 


Guin & Co, are about to add to their text- 
books in classical literature, for the use of stu- 
dents, Terence’s “Adelphi.” It will be ready 
this spring. 





...-In reply to a question put to us by a cor- 
respondent, we will say that we understand that 
Julian Hawthorne formally resigned from the 
Authors’ Club some weeks ago. 


...-An audacious parody of H. Rider Hag- 
gard’s psychological romance ‘‘ She,” appears 
in the last issue of Punch, to reach tbis side of 
the Atlantic, entitled ** Hee-Hee.” 


...-The title of the volume by the late General 
Logan, which Mre. Logan is about sending to 
press, will be ‘* !he Voluoteer Soldier in Amer- 
ica.” Mrs, Logan will prepare the preface to 
the book. 


....1¢ transpires that Lucy C. Lillie is the 
author of the article on General Logan in the 
March Lippincott. A large part of the article 
was written in Mrs, Logan’s house in Washing- 
ton and under her special supervision. 


....[t is asserted in some New England liter- 
ary circles that the Thackeray correspondence, 
which Scribner’s Magazine will publish before 
long, bas been almost entirely edited by the 
careful hand of Mr. James Russell Lowell. 


. Owing to the stage revival of “ Faust” in 
London by Henry Irving, a very remarkable 
impetus has been given the sale of Goethe's 
poem; more than 200,000 copies having been 
disposed of among the London booksellers since 
spriug time. 


.-The short tales and sketches by the late 
Philip Bourke Marston wiil be collected into a 
single book and published here and in England 
in course of the next fewmonths. A complete 
collection of his poems is also talked about by 
several firms, 


....1T. B, Peterson & Bros,, the well-known 
Philadelphia publishere, have just issued a steel- 
engraved copy of Munkacsy’s famous painting 
of ‘: Christ before Pilate” (which is presently to 
take up its permanent location in their city) 
carefully made by a leading artist. 


...-A work of special interest by the late 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti, ‘Dante and His Circle,” 
that has not been in print for a considerable 
period, is to be reprinted by Roberts Brothers 
of Boston quite soon. This house also will pub- 
lish in the coming season what ought to be the 
standard and completed edition of Rossetti’s 
poems yet obtainable. Itis a pity that Rossetti’s 
best poem, the remarkable *‘ Bride’s Prelude,” 
was left incomplete. 


..--Paul Féval, the Parisian novel-writer, 
fenilletonist, and romancist, died last week at 
his home. He was quile advanced in life. The 
subject of bis religious experiences makes quite 
as odd a chapter of human hfe as any he ever 
described. He died a Uatholic, and deeply con- 
trite io the last that he had ever written a single 
line that contained an immoral suggestion, or a 
reflection against Christianity and the Church 
he had-grown to reverence and love. 


..“*M. Schoelcher is now eighty-two years 
old,” Frederick Douglass states in a Paris letter, 
*+and is not only active in the Senate, but is do- 
ing much literary work. He is writing a biog- 
raphy of Toussaint-L’Ouverture, and I hope he 
will live to complete 1t. Ihave promised to do 
my best to secure its republication in the United 
States for the benefit of the class to which the 
brave and heroic Toussaint belonged; for no 
colored man can be great and good without 
thereby helping his whole race.” 


....The “‘Deuicher Anzeiger” contains a notice 
from the pen of Dr, E. Fromm concerning a 
hitherto unknowa manuscript of the ** Imitation 
of Cbrist,” that may throw considerable light 
on the vexed problem as to the author and age 
of this magnificent work, which is said to have 
reached the highest circulation of any book ever 
written, with the sole exception of the Bible. 
In the city library of Cologne this manuscript 
has been discovered, which formerly belonged to 
the Catholic gymnasium of that city. It con- 
sists of 154 leaves, and, besides a dialcgue on 
the Ten Commandments and the Sacraments, it 
contains a Low German translation of the firat 
book of the “Imitation.” In an introduction 
to the translation written in verse, the year 1434 
is given as the date of the origin of the buok, 
which is repeated at the end of the version. A 
closer examination of the facts in the case may 
lead to the true author and age. At any rate, 
this is the oldest translation ever made of the 
book ; by much the oldest. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Gray’s Botanies. 


GRAYS BOTANICAL SERIES 
By Prof. Asa Gray, of Harvard University, 
provides the best and most complete equip- 
ment for all clagses or for special students. 

GRAY’S HOW PLANTS GROW. For 

Introduction 

GRAY’S SCHOOL AND FIELD BOOK. 





For Iotroduction ............ccecee-e: 1 80 
GRAY’S MANUAL. For Introduction. 1 62 
GRAY’S BOTANIST’S MICROSCOPE. 

SN ne ene 2 00 
GRAY’S BOTANIST’S MICROSCOPE. 

IID nics: wissa'eis ees genscesdicmnn aoe 2 


Write for circulars and terms for introduction 
of other works in the series. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
753 and 755 Broadway, New York: 
149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S PRAYERS. 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON 


Have Nearly Ready a New Edition of 


Prayers from Plymouth Pulpit. 


By Henry Warp BEECHER. 12mo, cloth, 81.50. 
“* Those who have attended the religious services of 
Plymouth Church, have n specially interested in 
the devotional exercises of that famous pulpit, and 
have often felt these even more impressive than 
the sermons themselves. These exercises are so full 
of the most elevated thoughts, expressed in such 
affluent and appropriate words, as to be quite unique 
in their effect, quasving the sympathizing heart, as it 
y, and bringing 
s0ul into conscious communion with our Father 
@ is in Heaven. The continual aiversity of the 
themes dwelt upon, the coriousness and beauty of 





a. 
Dre arrangement, with the grarhic distinctness and 
completeness of the presentation make these exer- 
cises worthy to be taken as models of extemporane- 


ous prayer.” 
JUST READY: 
NEW VOL. OF THE CLERICAL LIBRARY. 


Anecdotes Lllustrative of Old Testament 
Texts Being the 8th volume of this popular 
series. Crown octave, -_ 


eran sent by mail, post-paid, on oot of price by 


A.C, ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 B’way, N, Y. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 
New Theological and Philosophical Works. 





HISTORY OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY. The Self- Revelation of God. 


Descartes and His School. 


|_ “As done into good pnd clear 
English by Dr. Gordy, it has 
a combination of excellent 
By qualities that can be found in in 

' no other similar wor sat 

KUNO FISCHER. Hot same tin time exhaustive and 
Translated by no ous. popular in the 
best sense of the word, and 

J.P. GORDY. yet accurate and scholarly—a 
Edited by horoughly readable, trust- 


worthy, and improving his- 
NOAH PORTER, |tory  § modern: 8 eulative 
8v0, $3.50. — ee oo oe 


“He is by far the best histo- 
rign of oars philosophy.” 
—Boston 


Realistic Philosophy. 


“ This work is not unlikely 
|to prove in the end the most 
By useful, populsr service which 





Defended in a Philo- 
sophic Series. 


(Dr. os: h Bes fendered, to to 
JAMES McCOSH. jthe canes of right: thinkin 
jlite,”"--7 he Independent, 

2 Vols., 12mo. | “Its style is so clear and di- 

jrect, its presentation of tbe 

2. HISTORICAL jand foreiBie, thet yan per- 

‘ jsovs who habitually ignore 

AND CRITICAL. discussions of abstract feplen, 
jintellectual interest by givin 

(Dr. McCosh’s work a carefu’ 

iconsideration. "—N. Y. Observ- 


jand to sound p. alesophy ce) 

1. EXPOSITORY. jwhole subject is so natural 

Each, $1.50. |would be charmed into a new 
Some Problems of Philosophy, 


By “ Notwithstanding its great 
ARCHIBALD jcondepsation, its severity ot 
ALEXANDER, method, and ite aemand for 


lopby ins book thet Boot 
; r jophy, itisa that shou 

PaILOCOPHY |be fam har to ali who take an 
lintellectual interest in the 
jzreat questions with which it 


i2mo, $1.00, \deals,-Th € Churchman. 





“We do not knowa better 
work among recent publica- 
tionsthan this one for build- 

By ling ap old hopes and giving a 
new strength to one's faith. 
SAMUEL HARRIS, |The book is thoroushiy e evan- 


ic, h ell 
PROFESSOR OF [Relic nt‘out. It isa valuable 





wroug’ 
SYSTEMATIC contribution to our American 
THEOLOGY Jothoueurs Carietion Advo- 

IN YALE cate. 

UNIVERSITY, “The extent of Hitevery. phil- 
8v0, $3.50 and eal 
Swewe learning which the work dis- 
plays is remarkable, The style 





and sometimes. briliiant.”— 
Boston Daily advertiser. 


Creed and Character. 


| Canon Holland's Logic and 
Itfe, published four years 
ago, had many readers who 
ibore unanimous t-stimony to 
the rare intellectual power, 
\s spiritual beauty, and reverent 


By jepirit of the book. 
CANON | In this new volume the ser- 
8. fgguatgietn fates 
HOLLAND. ja single conclusion; which is 


to show tbat Christianity is 
12mo, $1.50. |not a set of theological ideas, 
uttue manifestation of the 
personality, of Christ exhib- 
ted in the Creed of the Uhris- 
tian Chucch and the Cbristian 
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G.P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 and 29 West 234 St, New York. 


The Conflict of East and 
West in Egypt. 


By John Eliot Bowen, Ph.D. 
12mo, pp. 204, Cloth. $1.25. 


A“ very instructive work.”—The New York Times. 

“In this book the writer gives a clear account of 
what is to most people a hopeless tangle.”—The 
Boston Herald. 

“Its merits are especially its thorough and exhaust- 
ive treatment of the sutject which the author dis- 
cueses. He has evidently read everything that in any 
way concerns Egypt and her political relations; and 
be places before the reader a clear, logical and very 
readable account of the situations she has held in the 
past and at present holds,”—The Brooklyn Citizen, 

“This book is a dissertation on the strength of which 
the author received the d te of phil by from 
the School of Politicial Science in Colombia College, 
New York. Is not this the first instance of our ht- 
erature being enriched by a popular work that had 
ite origin insuch purely academic requirements as 
the obtaining of a titie?"—7 he Boston Beacon, 

“ The writer’s style is limpid, strong and attractive, 
while his judicial temper is admirable. Beginning 
with the story of Egypt’s grcatest modern ruler. 
Mehemet Ali, and sketching the awbitious designs 
of Iemail, he analyzes with firm touch the cause of 








D. APPLETON & CO, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 
| a 
NEW VOLUMES OF ROSCOE AND SCHORLEM- 
MER’S CHEMISTRY. 
A TREATISE ON CHEMISTRY, 
PART III OF VOLUME III. 

Ry H. E. Roscog, F. R. 8., and C. ScHorLEm- 
mez, F. R. 8., Professors of Chemistry in the 
Victoria University, Owens College, Manches- 
ter. Part III, Volume III. 8vo, cloth. Price $3. 
This part commences the consideration of the com- 

plicated but most important series of bodies known 

as the Aromatic Compounds, 

The previous volumes of this work are as follows: 
INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. Volumes I and II. 
Vol. I. Non-Metalic Eiements. 8vo, cloth. 

Price $5. 

Vol. 1I. Part I. Metals. 8vo, cloth. Price $3. 

Vol. If. Part Il. Metals. 8vo, cloth. Price $3. 

ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. The Chemistry of the 
Hydrocarbons and their Derivatives. Vol. 
Ill, Part I. 8vo, cloth. Price $3. 

Vol. ILI, Part II. The same. 8vo, cloth. Price $5. 


Il. 
A TREATISE ON SURVEYING. 

COMPRISING THE THEORY AND THE PRAC- 

TICE. By W. M. Guuespirz, LL.D. Re- 

vised and enlarged by CADY STALEY, Pres- 

ident of Case School of Applied Science. With 

numerous Iilustrations, Diagrams, and vari- 

ous Tables. One vol, 8vo, half leather. Price, 

$3.50. 

The two works by Dr. Gillespie, hitherto published 
separa ely, “Leveling aud Higher Surveying” and 
“ Practical Treatise on Surveying,” have been thor- 


oughly revised and enlarged, and are now united in 
this volume. it 


THE STEAM ENGINE, 

By Georce C. VY. Hoitmes. New volume of 
**Text—Books of Science.” With numerous 1l- 
Justrations. 16mo, cloth. Price, $2.25. 

“ The progress of technical education during the 
last tew years has rendered meocsates © the production 
of an elewentary text-book on the steam engine con- 
taining tnformation upon branches of the subject 


which have hitherto received but scant notice in 
works of this nature.”- From the Pre/ace. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, by the publish- 
ers by mail, postpaid on receipt of the price. 
1,3and5 BONvL STREET, NEW YORK. 
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L. HOLBROOK, M.D. Price. 
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& CU., 13 Laight street,. New York. 


PRIZE TEMPERANCE TALES. 


Through Storm to Sunshine. (£110 Prize Tem- 
perauce Tale.) By Wriiiam J. jens. With illus- 
trations, 12mo, cloth extra, $1.25. 

Naresborongh Victory (The). 
perapnce Tale.) By the Rev. Ll. K 

illustrations. 12mo, cloth extra, $1.25. 
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BOOKS BY 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


COMFORTING THOUGHTS 


For those in Bereavement, [ilnese, and Adversi- 
ty. Compiled by IRENE Ovinaton. With 
Vignettes. Cloth, limp, 75 cents; cloth, 
gilt, $1 00. 


EVOLUTION AND RELIGION. 


Part I. Theoretical and Doctrinal; paper, 50 
cente. Part 1L., Practical and Vital ; paper, 
$1.00. The two parts in I vol., cloth, $1.50. 


YALE LECTURES ON PREACHING. 
I, Personal Elements ; II. Social and Religious 
Machinery ; III. Christian Doctrines and 
their Use, 33 Lectures, 960 pp. Three vol- 
umes in One, Vellum cloth, $2.00. 


Ellin wood’s Reports. Volumes of 1873—4; Oct., 
82 — —Apr., 83; Oct., °88—Apr., °84; ‘Apr.— 
Oct., ’84. Vellum cloth, $1.50 per vol. 
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the fi ial miseries from which the fellah and 
noble still suffer. . . . Vividly and picturesquely 
the story is told. . . . In his summing up, the 
author tersely says: ‘England has the control: 
Egypt bears the burden; and Turkey reaps the 
prot, Therdle of Turkey is quite superfluous!’ That 
Great Britain must step in, take the full responsibili- 
ty of her action and annex Egypt, seems to be the 
direct logic of the story, as told by the author of this 
brilliant monograph.”—The New York Critic. 

“Joho Eliot Bowen has compiied, from a great va- 
riety of sources, a brief bistory of Egypt, from the 
death of Mebemet Ali to Lord Wolseley’s fiasco in the 
Sidan—a period of about forty-five years. He writer 
with clearness, precision, and impartiality, ani bis 
comments upon recent English military operations 
and nship, if ionally severe, are none 
the less just."—ahe New York Sun. 

“Itis a masterly survey of the Egyptian political 
question from the days of Mehemet Ali,1805, up to the 
fall of General Gordon, in KhartQm. Mr. Bowen's 
style is vigorous, the progress of his narrative rapid, 
and his grasp of an immense quantity of data firm.”— 
The Christian Union. 

“To understand well the present condition of 
Egypt, a careful perusal is recommended of—{this]— 
handsome volume. Here we have briefly told a clear 
story of Egypt duriog the last half century. .. . 
Dr. Bowen has lived in Exypt and knows what he 
writes about. His book is, therefore, full of valuable 
and trustworthy information.”"—The Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 

“This book is a thorough study of the causes of the 
conflict, and an impartial narrative of its course and 
events.”— The Evangelist. 

“An able historical and critical review. . , . Ex- 
cellent to post one on the situation."—The Boston 
Globe. 
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FUTURE PROBATION AND FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS. + 


BY PROF. GEORGE P. FISHER, D.D., LL.D., 
OF THE YALE Divinity SCHOOL, 








In all Protestant churches there is a 
manifest disposition to mitigate doctrinal 
statements respecting future punishment. 
What causes have led to this uneasiness 
and recoil, how far the existing sentiment 
is produced by legitimate reflection upon 
the Gospel, or by influences less worthy of 
respect, are problems which need not here 
be considered. To every one who has con- 
ferred much with thoughtful Christian 
men, at home or abroad, or is conversant 
wish the religious literature of the day, the 
fact is obvious. The discussions respect- 
ing the prospects of the heathen are one 
illustration of it. From the days of Au. 
gustine, not to go further back, the hea- 
then were universally consigned to perdi- 
tion. The Reformers, with the solitary ex- 
ception of Zwingli,who had other singular- 
ities of opinion, took this view. The Augs- 
burg Confession goes so far as to make 
baptism essential to salvation. This ex- 
tremely rigid tenet was modified. Calvin 
thought that infants, if children of Chris- 
tian parents, and not prevented by their 
culpable negligence from receiving baptism, 
would not, for want of baptism, be excluded 
from salvation. The Directory of the 
Westminster Assembly explains that where 
there is no neglect or contempt of the or- 
dinance, such children are not for want of 
baptism ‘‘in danger of damnation.” But 
Calvin and his foilowers avoided say- 
ing that baptism in the case of infants 
necessarily proves election; and Cal- 
vinists generally taught that ‘‘elect 
infants” alone are saved. This is 
the idea of the Westminster Confession. 
Now writers whose orthodoxy is deemed 
to be strict, like Dr. Charles Hodge, pre- 
sent elaborate arguments for the universal 
salvation of infants, heathen or Christian, 
baptized or unbaptized. When thecall 13 
for passages of Scripture to prove this 
doctrine, we are referred to the Saviour’s 
words respecting little children (Matt. 
xix, 14), a statement which, the old theo- 
logians were careful to uflirm, implied 
neither exemption from guilt nor any hope 
except for elect infants brought to Christ 
in the appointed way. After all, the pres- 
ent belicf on this subject springs not from 
the direct force of any proof-texts that can 
be advanced, but rather from the impres- 
sion made by the prevailing spirit of the 
Gospel teaching. 

Like changes have taken place with re- 
gard to the possible salvation of the heathen 
who have never heard the Gospel. The 
Westminster Confession says of the heathen 
that they cannot be saved, ‘“‘be they never 
so diligent to frame their lives according to 
the light of Nature and the law of that re- 
ligion they do profess; and to assert and 
maintaia that they may is very pernicious 
and to be detested.” Many of us can re- 
member when the question was cautiously 
discussed respecting a few individuals. 
Could there be a hope of the salvation of 
Socrates? Even on this question, opinion 
was divided. How differently do conserv- 
ative ministers express themselves now! 
For example, Dr. Withrow, in a sermon be- 
fore the American Board at Des Moines, 
avows the opinion that as early as the be 
ginning of the second century an innumer- 
able multitude of heathen who on earth had 
never known anything of revealed religion, 
were in heaven. 

In this judgment, that numerous heathen, 
having no knowledge of Christianity are 
saved, there seems to be a pretty general 
concurrence. Against it we hear no pro- 
test. The difference is on the question how 
this result is effected. Here there are two 
opinions in conflict with one another. 


The first opinion is, that under the light 
of nature, without the Gospel, there may 
be such tempers of heart—penitence for 
sin, etc.—that God mercifully, on the 
ground of the Atonement, extends par- 
don. ln other words, there is a prepara. 
tion of heart to receive Carist if he were 
only known. When we ask for the Script- 
ural warrant for the assertion, and for the 
large hope in behalf of the heathen which 
is built upon it, there is not even so much 

o be saidasin the case of infants The 
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Apostle Paul, in Romans x, 13, 14, appears 
to make faith in the Lord Jesus necessary 
to salvation, and his words have always 
been quoted as an urgent motive for send- 
ing the heralds of the cross to the heatken. 
If we are obliged, by what he says else- 
were, to attribute to him a belief in the 
salvation of Abraham through faith, and 
of all true believers in Jehovah, still does 
he anywhere make alike qualification or 
exception in favor of the heathen? In 
the Epistle to the Romans, where he 
speaks of the heathen as judged without 
law, etc., his aim is to prove the condem- 
nation of all, Gentiles and Jews. He is 
in the midst of an argument to rrove 
universal guilt, and the consequent uni- 
versal needof redemption. Were the hea- 
then to be judged, they too would be con- 
demned. Peter’s words (Acts x, 34, 35): 
‘‘Inevery nation he that feareth him,” etc., 
simply mean that the heathen as well as the 
Jews were to have the privileges of the 
Gospel. The case was that of Cornelius, a 
devou! worshiper of Jehovah, who, with- 
out being circumcised, believed in Jesus 
and received the Holy Ghost. Nothing is 
here said about the heathen to whom the 
Gospel is not made known. Peter meant 
just what Paul meant (Romans x, 12): ‘* For 
there i3 no distinction between Jew and 
Greek, for the same Lord”—i.e., Jesus 
Curis:—‘‘is Lord of all, and is rich unto 
all that call upon him.’”’ N»; when we seek 
for definite proof-texts for the large hope, 
itis hard to find them. I am not arguing 
against the opinion on which | am com- 
menting, or pronouncing it unreasonable. 
On the contrary, [adopt it. We must sup- 
pose, to be sure, that the heathen, who are 
inwardly prepared to accept Christ in his 
offices of love and mercy, are sometime to 
have him revealed to them in this charac- 
ter; but I do not suppoze that avy who 
hold the opinion in question think other- 
wise on this point. Why, then, do we be- 
lieve that heathen uninstructed in the Gus- 
pel are saved—as some assure us, a count- 
less host of them? Is it not because this 
belief is consonant with the character of 
God and the genius of the Gospel? Is it 
not because God and Christ ** s> loved” the 
heathen? I call the doctrine then an evtra- 
Biblical opinion depending for support mainly 
on views taken of the spirit and drift of the 
Gospel. I mean by an ‘ extra-Biblical 
opinion,” one that is not established by 
particular passages of Holy Writ. 

But there is a second opinion as to the 
ground of the larger hope for the heathen 
than our fathers indulged. It is what is 
called the future-probation theory, as we 
may style the former view the implicit 
faith theory. This second opinion or the- 
ory is that the heathen who do not hear the 
preacher on the earth, may be taught the 
Gospel and have a probatioo after death. 
Let me say here that the views of probation 
entertained on both sides are quite mod- 
ern. The old Calvinists held that the pro- 
bation of the race was in Adam, and lasted, 
perhaps, for an hour: after that, election 
determines everything. The ideas of pro- 
bation now in vogue came in with the 
schol of Butler: they were asizn of the 
disintegration of Calvinism. This, how- 
ever, is irrelevant. The belief in a future 
probation for the heathen has been held by 
Neander, Tholuck, Nitzgch, Dorner, Julius 
Miller, and mavy other eminent German 
divines. Miller says: ‘‘We may with a 
fixed assurance expect from God’s grace 
that before the General Judgmeat, count. 
less souls will be rescued who depart from 
the world without a saving knowledge of 
the Gospel.” Whatever may be thought 
respecting this opinion, it certainly gives 
one a feeling of surprise to hear the term 
** heretic” applied to men who are honored 
inall the Protestant churches of Europe 
for their exposition and defense of evan- 
gelical truth. This opinion, however, has 
proved, also, as will appear, at least a par- 
tial concurrence from distinguished evan- 
gelical authorities in England, not to 
speak of its adoption by prominent evan- 
gelical theologians in America. 


Against this opinion, the words of Paul 
(II Cor., v, 10) about being judged for the 
**things done in the body” cannot fairly 
be urged, since—not to suggest other ob- 
jections—he is speaking to Christians and 
of Christians. As Meyer showg, there are 
different degrees of reward to which men 
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are adjud besides the absolute exclu- 
sion fro e Messiah’s Kingdom (I Cor. 
iii, 15; Il Cor. ix, 6). But when we inquire 
for the Scriptural proof of the opinion be- 
fore us, we are left in pretty nearly the con- 
dition in which the advocates of the opinion 
on this question, previously noticed, have 
left us. There is the passage relative to the 
unpardonable sin (Matt. xii, 82) which is 
nt to have forgiveness either in this age 
(on), or ia the Age to come, that is, the 
Messianic Age, at the consummation of the 
Kingdom. This passage, we are told, im- 
plies that some sins will be forgiven beyond 
the confines of this life. But the Aon to 
come, the Messianic Age, in the usage of 
the New Testament writers, opens with 
the Second Advent—the Parousia, and that 
event is closely associated with the Last 
Judgment. Itis not clear from anything 
said in the New Testament what space 
there is at that supreme crisis for the 
further dispensing of forgiveness. Apart 
from this consideration, other interpreta- 
tions of the passage are cer‘ainly admissi-. 
ble. The main resort of the defenders of 
this opinion is I Peter, iii, 18-20, coupled 
with iv, 6. Is must be said, in the first 
place, that, prior to Augustine, the Fathers 
held generally that the preaching to the 
spirits in prison, ascribed here to the Lord, 
tock place between his death and resurrec- 
tion. Augustine introduced the idea of a 
preaching by Carist at the time cf the 
flood; but if the reader wishes t) see 
the picture of a perplexed m-rtal, let 
him read the long letter of Augustine 
to Evcdius on this passage, which may 
be found in the Edinburgh translation 
of -* Augustine’s Letters” (Vol. IL, p. 277). 
He evident’y is dissatisfied with his own 
couclusion aud at the end cries for more 
light. Tae ditliculties, philological and 
other, of holdiag this view, have moved 
cettain modern interpreters to fall back on 
whst was the common pre-Augustivian 
idea that the preaching to tue spirits in 
prison was addressed to the righteous of the 
O.d Testament times who thereby acquired 
a knowledge of the Christ for which they 
had waited with anxious yearning. C.em- 
ent of Alexandria, to be sure, had thought 
that the heathen whose bent was in the 
right direction were, also, thus favored in 
the intermediate statethrouch the visit of 
Jesus to the realm of tbe departed. He 
was, however, peculiar in this notion. But 
even if it were thought that the righteous 
of the old dispensation in the abode of de- 
parted spirits could be spoken of as in 
custody, how could they be designated as 
the ‘* disobedient” who perished in the flood? 
Scholars at present generally conclude 
that the preaching, wherever it occurred, 
was to the wicked. That the preaching 
attributed to Christ in these passages was in 
the interval prior to his resurrection, was 
addressed, not to the righteous, but to those 
who had been disobedient and unboly, and 
was a preaching of txe Gospel, is the ver- 
dict of German critics of the highest abil- 
ity, as Meyer and Weiss, and of Eng‘ish 
works of so high authority as Dean Al- 
ford’s Commentary, the Speaker’s Com- 
mentary, and the recent Popular Com. 
mentary edited by Bishop Ellicott. Alford 
is emphatic in excluding every other in- 
terpretation. The grounds on which these 
authors rest their conclusion are partly 
philological, and partly the requirements 
of the contex’. eo 
Notwithstanding this great weight of au- 
thority, there remain serious difficulties. 
In the first place, the preaching to the 
dead, even if it ke conceded to have taken 
place, was by Jesus himself, at a definite 
time and for a short period, and to a certain 
class of the wicked. At least, nothing is 
said of any other class. Of course, nothing 
is said of the effects of the preaching. In 
the second place, this passage stands by it- 
self. There is no other of like purpert io 
the New Testament. Schleiermacher made 
the passage an argument against the Petrine 
authorship of the Epistle. It issomethmg, 
he said, foreign to the circle of New Testa- 
ment ideas. To this Neander replies that 
an Apostle might have introduced a new 
fact, which he had possibly learned from 
Jesus himself, and that such conceptions 
may not have been so very strange in the 
early days of the Church, as they seem to 
Schleiermacher. It is true that in those days 
we meet with strange ideas. ‘‘ The Shepherd 





of Hermas,” a popular book in the first cen- 
tury, and read in some of the churches with 
the New Testament writings, informs us 
that the Apostles not only went to Hades 
to preach to the good men of the Old Cove- 
nant, but also baptized them. Paul speaks 
of some who were bapt*zed for the dead 
(I Cor., xv, 29), which can hardly mean 
anything but a substitutionary baptism for 
a believer who had died without receiving 
the rite. What divers and strange notions 
are found in the early Fathers on the loca- 
tion of Paradise—not of Eden alone, but of 
the Paradise of the unseen world. It wan- 
dered house, as some one has said, like the 
Virgin’s house of Loretto. Nevertheless, 
it is clear that the reader of the New Testa- 
ment is surprised when he comes to the 
statement in Peter. It is something not 
expected by one who is familiar with the 
trend and limits of New Testament teach- 
ing. He naturally inquires if there be not 
some mistake, if there be not some other 
interpretation which may rightfully be at- 
tached to the passage. Inthe second place, 
this passage is not sufficient, standing thus 
in isolation, to fourd a practical doctrine 
or tenet in the Church. For see what the 
consequences would be of making the de- 
duction. If we regard it as a settled point 
that efforts are now going forward in the 
intermediate state for the conversion of the 
heathen, why should we not pray that these 
efforts may be effeciual? But the New 
Testament does not anywhere hint that 
such prayers may be offered. Christians 
began pretty early to pray for the righteous 
dead, but, even in the middle ages, prayers 
were restricted to those who, whatever 
cleansing they might need, had been on 
earth true converts to the Gospel. How 
can the supposition of continued efforts to 
reclaim souls which have lzft the world be 
anything more than a mzy-be unless at 
the same time a warrant is given for 
prayers fortheir recovery? It is onething 
to make a guess, it is another to lay down a 
proposition. The future-probation theory, 
therefore, like the implicit-faith theory, is 
an extra-Biblical opinion, depending mainly 
Sor support on views taken of the spirit and 
adrift of the Gospel. 

Now we have to inquire briefly what is 
the bearing of these several opinions on the 
prosecution of missions. It is plain that 
neither of them is antagonistic to the doc- 
trine of God, the Father, the Son and the 
Holy Ghost, to the doctrine of Redemp‘ion 
by an incarnate and atoning Saviour, to 
the doctrine of Regeneration and Sanctifica- 
tion by the Spirit, to the ordinary idea of 
the responsibility and the peril which at- 
tend the hearing of the messages of divine 
grace in the Gospel. Two ministers, one 
of whom favors the first opinion, and the 
other the second, might work together in 
peace, unless, indeed, one chose to make 
a hobby of his opinion, and ride it from 
morning till night; but this might be done 
in connection with any other point in 
theoretical divinity, however insignificant. 
A reader of that most edifying epistle, the 
first of Peter, might interpret the passage 
on which we have remarked, in one way 
or another, and yet receive all that the 
Apostle teaches of the way of salvation, 
and of the duties and the joys of the Chris- 
tian believer. I+ is said that one of these 


opiniors would have the effect *‘ to cut the’ 


nerve of missions.” If the meaning of this 
be that it would weaken the appeal to fear 
which is involved in the effective presenta- 
tion of the Gospel, it must be remembered 
that the hope of a probation hereafter is 
cut off in the case of those who are taught 
the Gospel inthis life. If to ‘‘cut the nerve 
of missions” be to take away the motive 
for sending the Gospel to those who may 
have an opportunity to become acquainted 
with it in the next life, it must be granted 
that in some minds an effect of this kind 
may be produced. But this remark holds 
good only of those who have a low esti- 
mate of the nature and blessings of the 
Gospel. The motive of missions is in the 
words of Jesus to ihe Apostles: -*‘ Freely 
ye have received, freely give.” Missions 
are undertaken, or ought to be, in obedi- 
ence to the golden rule. Whatevera man 
sees that the Gospel has imparted to him as 
an individual, whatever he sees that the 
Gospel has done for Caristian society, he 
ought to desire to carry to his fellow-men 
who are condemned to the degradation and 
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gloom of heathenism. If the “story of 
the Cress” has melted, consoled and puri- 
fied his own heart, and filled his soul with 
light and hope, he will desire to have that 
Story repeated in the ear of every forlorn 
and sinful inhabitant of the earth. e 

The qualifications of a good missionary 
are complex. His doctrinal opinions are 
one element, but they are only one. The 
quality of first importance is the spirit of 
the man. Is it truly Christian? Does he 
partake in the love which Christ felt for 
the souls of men? And will he work well 
with his brethren? Has he the tact and 
temper requisite for efficiency in this par- 
ticular undertaking? We take it to be the 
peculiarity of Congregationalism that it is 
not in bondage to hard-and-fast rules. It 
looks at the individual in his totality. 
It judges each case for itself. This is the 
way we decide on the admission of members 
to our churches. This isthe way in which 
we ordain and install our ministers. An 
opinion or a predilection whichin one man 
might impaire his usefulness, in another 
might do no harm. The system may have 
its disadvantages, but we shall even do 
better to forsake it altogether than to try to 
mingle with it the sort of tests that are in 
vogue in less elastic forms of church 
organization. Is it wise, is itright, to make 
the question of sending a young man as a 
missionary to hang on his adhesion to 
& particular opinion on a point where the 
most learned and devout evangelical 
doctors disagree, and on which it is allowed 
by the most candid students that the 
Scriptures have very little, if anything, to 
siy? Shall we obtain the best missionaries 
by requiring them, before they get 
their commission, to utter a shibdvleth? 
In the present state of the world, a grave 
responsibility is assumed by those who 
refuse to young men trained in our homes 
aud schools, of approved piety, with all 
requisite qualifications of intellect and 
learning, the privilege of spending their 
lives in teaching the Gospel to the heathen, 
merely because they favor the hypothesis 
of one set of learned and evangelical doc- 
tors rather thanthe hypothesis of another, 
and that on a subject respecting which, in 
the opinion of so large a number of fair- 
minded scholars, the Scriptures are mostly, 
if not wholly silent. We have had in for- 
mer days our heated conflicts in theology. 
When Dr. Taylor was bricging forward his 
views, the cry of Pelagianism rang through 
the land. The evangelical doctrines, it 
was alleged, were resolved into an anti-evan- 
gelical philosophy. When Professor Park 
denied hereditary sin, and taught the power 
of contrary choice, and regeneration by a 
change in the balance of sensibilities, there 
was a like outcry on the part of those who 
cherished antagonistic opinions. This cry 
of opposition was loud in New England. 
Elsewhere, Dr. Hodge—the senior professor 
of this name—objected to Presbyterian re- 
union, partly on the ground that the 
pupils of Professor Park were allowed to 
become pastors in the New School Courch.In 
all those days of eager and often acrimonious 
debate, the American Board stood aloof 
from the contending parties, and refused to 
adopt the tests which the more exclusive 
would have imposed on candidates for the 
missionary work. It refused, t> borrow an 
expressive phrase of President H»pkins, to 
allow itself to be used as ‘‘a make-weight 
ina theological controversy.” <A few years 
hence, these differences that now agitate 
the public mind may not improbably teem 
to be even of less moment than those just 
referred to. But meantime, a great deal 
of mischief may be done, unless modera‘e 
counsels prevail. If the Apostles had been 
disposed to magnify differences much 
greater than those which exist among us, 
the Church would have been splintered 
into warring factions, aud Caristianity, 
instead of moving onward to the conquest 
of the Roman world, m‘ght have well-nigh 
perished before the: generation that wit- 
nessed the death of its Founder hac passed 
off the stage. 





Tue Albany Law Journal says that more 
law books are published in this country then 
books of any other kind, except books of fic 
tion. Books of fiction take the first rank as to 
numbers ; law bouks come next; and ‘‘Juve- 


niles’? and theological and religious books 
come next. We did not suppose such to be 
the fact; yet the Journal is pretty -good au- 
hority on any question it investigates. 





Hews of f the Weeb. 


WASHINGTON. 


Besides the River and Harbor Bill, which the 
President did not sign, the following acts of a 
public nature also failed to receive his signa- 
ture: To print additional copies of the United 
States map of the edition of 1886, pre- 
pared by the Commissioner of Public Lands, 
To extend the laws of the United States 
over certain unorganized territory south of the 
State of Kansae. Authorizing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to deliver to the rightful owners 
the contents of certain boxes deposited in the 
Treasury Department by the Secretary of War. 
To annex a portion of the Territory of Idaho to 
Washington Territory. To preyent the employ- 
ment of convict labor asd alien labor upon pub- 
lic buildings and other public worke,and convict 
labor, and to regulate the manner of letting 
contracts therefor. To provide for the speedy 
settlement of controversies and differences be- 
tween common carriers engaged in interstate 
and territorial transportation of property or 
passengers and their employés. To establish the 
order of promotion in the Medical Department 
of the army. Of the forty bills which were 
pocketed,more than one-half were pension bills. 


... A statement of the footings of the appro- 
priation biils passed at the last session of Con- 
grees has been completed by the clerks of the 
Senate and House Committee on Appropria- 
tions to-day. It is as follows: Agricultural, 
$1,028,730; Army, #23,734,718.69; Diplomatic 
and Consular, #1,429,942.14; District of Colum- 
bia, $4,265, 830.66 ; Indian, $5,226 897.66; Leg- 
islative, $20,701,221.67: Military Academy, 
$419,938.93; Navy. $25,753,165.44 ;. Peosions, 
$76,252,560; Post Office, $55,694,650.15: Sun- 
dry Civil, $22,332.496.96 ; Mexican Pension De- 
ficiency, $6,900,C00 ; Public Printing Deficiency, 
$107,000 ; miscellaneous appropriations (esti- 
mated), $3,500,000 ; total of actual appropria- 
tione, $247,387 ,144 30. 


.-Attorney-General Garland has not yet 
taken up the papers in James D. Fish’s applica- 
tion for pardon. Privately Mr. Garland has 
expressed the opinion that, if the report shows 
that longer imprisonment would cause Fish's 
death, it would be proper and timely to grant 
a pardon, as he does not believe the Govern- 
ment should be vindictive and inflict what would 
virtually be a death sentence under the circum— 
stances. 





DOMESTIC. 

.. The train wrecked was the workingmen’s 
tra:p, and consisted of eight cars, including one 
smoker. {t was filled with passengers, many of 
them laboring men on their way tu Boston, and 
many young girls going to their schools in the 
city and along the line, Just as the train was 
crossing the bridge that spans the road-bed at 
Forest Hille, a snap was heard and the bridge 
gave way. The engine and three cars had passed 
over in safety, but the four cars on the bridge 
were instantly hurled sixty fect duwn the abyss, 
while the end car rolled down over aud over. 
The engineer, Charlies White, did the wisest 
thing that a man could have done. He pulled 
open the throttle to the utmost, and with his 
engine and three cars dashed like a shot on to 
Jamaica Plain, where he instantly summoned 
police aod medical assistance ; and a wrecking- 
traip was made up to visit the scene at once. 
President Whitney was in New York, but Super- 
intendent A. A. Folsom was at once on the 
ground, and the dead and wounded were taken 
from the cars. For a wonder tbey caught fire 
in only one place. That blaze was easily extin- 
guished. 


....Forest Hil), astation onthe Boston and 
Providence Railroa®, situated four and a half 
milcs south west of Boston, was the scene of a 
terrible accident on Monday lest. Three cars 
planged through the bridge, instantly killing 
the conductor and a policeman, A®large num- 
ber were fatally injured. One car caught fire, 
but was extinguished before any damage was 
done. The number of wounded is very large. 
Conflicting reports from the accident place the 
pumber of killed anywhere from ten to twenty- 
five. Six girls were killed; many more are dy- 
ing. At least fifty were more or less wounded. 


..Jumes Buchanan Eads, the engineer who 
projected the Teiuantepeec Ship Railroad, who 
devised and fursished the Government with its 
first and most usefal armored steamboats, who 
built the great St. Louis Bridge, and intro. 
duced the jetty system for deepening the chan- 
nel of the Mississippi River, died at Nassau, 
New Providence, on Tuesday of last week, in 
the sixty-seventh year of his age. He had been 
ill forsome time, and had gone to Nassau with 
the hope of improving his health, but an at- 
tack of pneumonia added to the complications 
of his disease and carried him sudienly away. 


....A morning fire on the Bowery,on March 8tb 
caused a stoppoge of the “‘ L” trains, A large 
number of people left the cars and walked along 
the narrow platform outside the track. Be- 
tween Fourteenth and. Fifteenth streets, on the 
down track, eleven men were thrown to the 





ground, a distance of more than twenty feet. 
Three were killed outright, one died before 
noon, and two others afterward died from their 
injuries. The remainder were seriously hurt. 


--On March 10th the State of Missouri 
ceased to havea militia organization. The bill, 
for the relief of the troops was defeated a few 
weeks ago in the legislature. It was reconsid- 
ered owing to the efforts in its behalf by the 
Governor, but was finally killed by a vote of 
sixty-eight to eixty-five. The amount asked 
was $50,000. The state has never appropriated 
any money for the benefit of the militia. The 
five regiments in the state have disbandoned. 


+-»-Tbe Union Labor Party held a conven- 
tion in St, Louis, on March 11th, and nomi- 
pated a full city ticket. A number of speeches 
were made by local leaders denouncing both old 
parties, and alleging that the Labor Party could 
control the balance of power in every state in 
the Union. 


. Six hundred jurors have been examined in 
the Cleary case. Tae box was filled twenty-nine 
times in two weeks, but no jury has been ob- 
tained. 


....-The ocean yacht race between the 
“Dauntless” and the ‘‘ Coronet” began on 
Saturday last with the “‘ Coronet ” in the lead. 


..The bill to permit women to vote in mu- 
nicipal elections was lost in the New York As- 
sembly, on March 9th, by a vote of 48 to 68. 


FOREIGN. 


.-Mr. Gladetone has informed his party 
that be himself will lead the opposition to the 
Coercion bill in Paliament. The Liberals will 
continue their efforts against the bill until 
Easter, maintaining, meantime, an active agita- 
tion throughout the country. A sensation bas 
been caused by the publication of Gen. Sir 
Redvers Bullers evidence before the Land Com. 
mission. General Buller testified that what law 
there was in counties Kerry, Clare and Cork 
waa on the side of the rich, and he expressed 
the opinion that it would be a serious matter, 
with their grievances unredregsed, to attempt 
to supress by force the tenants’ right to openly 
associate for the protection of their interests, 
A majority of the tenante, he said, struggled to 
pay their reats, and where they couid, did pay ; 
but in a great many places the rents were too 
higb, and such as the tenants eould not pay. 
He said there never would be peace in Ireland 
until there had been established a court having 
strong coereive powers over bad landlords and 
protective powers over poor tenants. General 
Buller declares that the version of his evidence 
before the Land Commission published waa un- 
trae. 


.- Archbishop Croke has written to the pa- 
pers in explanation ef his attitude on the rent 
question. He says he has proposed nothing 
nor has he made any recommendation relative 
to taxes He has simply expressed an opinion 
concerning the relative value of a no-tax mani- 
festo and a no-rent manifesto. He states that 
it never entered his head to recommend a gen- 
eral uprising against the payment of taxes. He 
would trust alone to constitutional agitation 
for the restoration of national rights in Ire- 
land. Under existing conditions only a knave 
ora fool, he declares, would trast otherwise. It 
is believed that the action of Archbishop Croke 
in offering this explanation is the result of pres- 
sure from the Pope. 


..The report printed by the Standard that 
an uasuccessful attempt to assassinate the Czar 
of Russia had been made, is utterly discredited 
by M. de Staal, the Russian Ambassador in Lon- 
don. In an interview the Ambassador said he 
had received no telegram in relation to such an 
attemdt, ard this was sufficient evidence to con- 
vince him that the report was unfounded; if it 
were true he would have received a dispatch 
long ago. The Ambassador said he was about 
to attend a service in the Russian Chapel in 
commemoration of the Czar’s accession to the 
throne,and it was not likely that he would 
leave the Embassy if there was the least proba- 
bility of any news of that character being re- 
ceived, 


..Sentences were pronounced on March 
9th against several more insurgents. Four 
officers were condemned to prison for life, 
four were sentenced to confinement for fifteen 
years, and tbree for eight years, One hundred 
and twenty soldiers belonging to a battalion of 
sappers were all sentenced to three years’ servi- 
tude. [tis thought probable that the Bulgarian 
Commander-in-Chief will reduce all these sen- 
tencee. No further executions are expected. 


The troops sent to Silistria to suppress a revolt, 
have been withdrawn from that place. 


....Tbhe report of the attempted assassination 
of the Czar is universally believed in London, 
says a cable dispatch to the Zvening Post. The 
Standard aceures its readers that its informe- 


tion is reliable. The coincidence of this being 
the anniversary of Alexander II.’s acnassination 
points to the truth of the story. The impres- 


sion is that the incident is unfavorable to 
peace, 





....Mr. Schnadhorst received a present on 
March 9th of a check for £10,000, in recognition 


of his services to the Liberal party. Sir be 
jiam Vernon Harcourt, who e the presen: 

tion speech, said that the Round Table conf poms 2 
ence had shown that the subjects upon which 
Liberals differed were few in number and of 
secondary importanace, 


.-At a recent consistory on March 13th, the 


Pope conferred cardinals hats upon the Nuncios 
at Paris, Vienna and Madrid, ex — 
_——. ‘of Lisbon, and the Archbishop of 
errara, 
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CHRISTIAN MISSIONS, 


AND THE HYPOTHESIS OF FUTURE PRO- 
BATION, 


An interesting article by Professor 
Fisher appears on our fourteenth page, to 
which, as the ground taken is not altogether 
that held by Taz INDEPENDENT, we desire 
to add some remarks. 

It is unquestionably true, as the professor 
suys, that among Protestant Christians 
there is a ‘disposition to mitigate doc- 
trinal statements respecting future punish- 
ment.” We see this in othere, and feel it 
in ourselves. So there isa growing dis- 
position to regret the ruin which vice in 
this world brings upon its votaries—tbe 
destruction of health, the moral degrada- 
tion, the maddening of the brain, the 
wreck of families, which follow licentious 
and intemperate habits, the fierce remorse 
and binding despair which are as iron and 
fire to the soul, with the frequent final des- 
perate plunge into the hideous gulf of 
suicide. No Christian community can 
look upon these things without the keenest 
pain and grief. It does not like to dwell 
on them in thought, and it would always 
avert them if it could. At the same time 
it knows that its wishes cannot alter the 
facts. No shrinking from contemplation 
of a punitive suffering can put the drunken 
and the temperate upon the same plane, or 
assign the same happiness to the reckless 
ruffian or the foul betrayer of innocent 
trust and the true-hearted Christian. 
Benevolent sensibility has always to face 
the issues of evil, even in this life, as 
awfully real and sometimes tremendously 
severe; and in spite of whatever sympa- 
thies and solicitudes it can only say: ‘* Just 
and true are Thy ways, thou King of 
Sainis!” 

In like manner, respecting the recom- 
pense of evil to be met in eternity the 
facts in the case, whatever they are, will 
not be changed by our reluctance to regard 
them, even th.ugh that reluctance bea 
sign aod measure of humane sensibility; 
and what those facts are is more clearly 

made known, not by prophets or inspired 
apostles, but bythe Master of all, at once 





she gentlest of teachers and supreme in au- 
thority. His entire recorded career adds 
emphasis to his words, since he had come 
from unseen spheres to tell men what is 
awaiting them there, and was willing him- 
self to endure an unsearchable mystery of 
anguish, with the intolerable pains ef a 
sacrificial death, in order that he, sinless 
himself, might rescue the evil, if repent- 
ant, from the recompense to come. His 
words on the subject, as in Matt. xiii, 41- 
43, 49, 50; xxv, 46, are the most vivid ever 
spoken. Many have rejected him as a Di- 
vine Teacher, because he spake them. They 
who earnestly accept him as such, as Pro- 
fessor Fisher reverently does, must feel 
that there are momentous facts shadowed 
forth in such intense images, and that it is 
not for us to mask or minimize the celes- 
tial forewarnings, or to break the energy 
of their appeal by any unauthorized human 
surmise. 

This uneasiness and recoil against 
strong statements of future punishment, 
Professor Fisher finds illustrated in the 
larger hope among modern Christians as to 
tbe salvation of infants and the heathen; 
aod he ascribes to it, we think correctly, the 
attraction which the theory of a probation 
awaiting the heathen beyond the grave has 
for some. He considers this ‘‘an extra. 
biblical opinion, depending mainly for sup- 
port on views taken of the spirit and drift 
of the Gospel ;” and these views, he implies, 
if he does not say it, are animated by the 
Christian sensibility which instinctively 
shrinks from associating the heathen with 
penalties like those portrayed in the Gos- 
pel. His statement is candid and consid- 
erate. While setting him free from any re- 
sponsibility for the theory in question it 
recognizes the moral motive behind this, 
in which we also discoverits impulse. He 
then, however, expresses his opinion that 
this recent non-scriptural hypothesis has 
no proper tendency to limit the work of 
Christian missions; and at this point we 
are constrained to feel that his argument 
substantially fails. The matter is impor- 
tunt, and it seems only necessary to set the 
new theory in connection with that view of 
the Gospel which generally obtains among 
the enlightened supporters of missions to 
show that its influence on such missions 
can hardly be simply negative. 

That man was made in the image of God, 
in the constitution of his being, as well as 
in the primitive temper of his heart, evan- 
gelical Christians are agreed in believing; 
and that while losing the moral correspond- 
ence, through transgression, he retains 
the constitutional likeness—so that mind, 
conscience, power of choice, power of 
affection continue in him, while embedded 
in his being lives a sense of the Power on 
high from which his nature is derived, 
with a keen intimation, shown widely in 
history, of a future existence waiting for 
him. What is needed, then, on his part to 
bring him again into fellowship with God 
is the re-establishment of the temper which 
he has lost, the germ of which is reverent 
submission, the fear of the Lord being al- 
ways the beginning of wisdom. What is 
needed on God’s part is that stupendous 
and gracious provision which is known as 
the Atonement, in consequence of which 
men turning to him are treated by him as 
if they had not departed from him, while 
the universal moral order, otherwise 
threatened by such Divine remission of 
sin, is sustained. 

In order to bring men to recognize him, 
with intelligent submission, God appeals to 
them constantly, through the entire consti- 
tution of Nature, without restriction to 
race, or pation, or any age. Fe manifests 
himeelf in the shining vastness of the crea- 
tion, and its calm majesty, which are evi- 
dent to all eyes without instruments or sci- 
ences, in the fruitfulness of the earth and 
the stability of its laws, in earthquake 
turbulence and whirls of storm as well as 
in the charms of fragrance and color or the 
splendors of sunset skies. Arcturus, Orion, 
and the Pleiades, with the chambers of the 
south, still tes:ify of him as in the day of 
Job, that he doeth great things, and won- 
ders without number. The lily and the 
rose bear witness to him, with the sparrow 
on the bough, as when the Lord presented 
them in proof of the Divine care. No esti- 
mate of the power of this teaching, and its 
proper effect can surpass that of Paul, in 





Romans i, 1%, 20, or in Acts xiv, 17; xvii, 
24-28. 

But also through the indestructible con- 
science God instructs men of himself, and 
of their moral attitude toward him; and on 
the sense of condemnation thus grounded 
in the heart, the religions of the world, 
with their penances, sacrifices, priesthoods, 
shrines, have prolifically arisen. He em- 
phasizes this teaching by that course cf 
Providence which, on the whole, often 
signally, makes for righteousness and pun- 
ishes evil, so that it sugg¢sted to Pagan 
thought a retributive Nemesis victoriously 
pursuing the prosperous sinner. It is a 
thought familiar to the Fathers, and not 
unwarranted by the Scripture, as in Paul’s 
quotation from the Greek poet, that God 
has taught men by visioned minds, enabled 
and moved to testify of him more distinctly 
than Nature could, or the general con- 
science; and it certainly is true that he 
reaches and touches the souls of men, out- 
side of Christendom, by that grace of the 
Spirit, which is unconfined, which was 
shown, not only in early patriarchs, but to 
which men like Socrates, or like Seneca, 
distinctly attributed whatever was best in 
their thought and their life. Paul does 
pot then exaggerate when he asserts so 
emphatically, in Rom. ii, 6-16, the respon- 
sibility of the heathen and their guilt, if 
unrepentant, before God. 

To the Hebrews was given a larger light, 
though by no means complete, on the na- 
ture of God, his character and govern- 
ment, on the law of righteousness and on 
their moral position before him; the pur- 
pose being, however, the same when proph- 
ets spake, or psalmists, or the lawgiver, as 
when day unto day and night unto night 
had uttered a less articulate speech—that 
men should be moved to seek the Lord, if 
haply they might feel after and find Him 
who was not far from every one of 
them. How effective this training was 
among the Hebrews is indicated by ex- 
amples like that of Simeon, welcoming with 
joy the Lord in the Babe, or of the early 
disciples of the Master. How effective had 
been the less articulate training of the hea- 
then is illustrated in the instance of Cor- 
nelius, who had left idolatry for the He- 
brew religion, and to whom, before he 
knew anything of Christ, Peter spoke his 
memorable words, Acts x. 34, 35; perhaps 
more clearly in the instances of the wise 
men from the East, of the Syro-Phenician 
woman, of Dionysius and Damaris, pos- 
sibly of Titus Justus at Corinth, When 
Christ showed God in tenderness and holi- 
ness, in perfect grace with infinite power, 
the Gentile whose only early training had 
been through nature and by God’s touch 
on the heart, was often found more ready 
than the Jew to accept and obey. The law 
had not been the only schoolmaster to lead 
men to Christ. This casts no reproach on 
the Mosaic dispensation. It only shows 
how much morerich in moral instruction 
and in the power to quicken aspiration, 
were the teachings by nature and by con- 
science than men sometimes conceive. 

But now to many millions of the race 
God has given in Christianity a yet higher 
teaching, and one more full of convertiny 
energy. He sets forth himself, in the per- 
son of his Son, and gives clearer discovery 
of his government and hisgrace. Through 
narrative, argyment, a spiritual law, a holy 
redemption with illustrious promises, he 
distributes new forces to attract and impel 
men to himself, that they who thus turn 
may stand, with others, on the basis of the 
Atonement, justified, to be glorified. The 
Jew had an advantage over the Gentile, if 
he chose to use it, as Paul points out in Ro- 
mans iii, 1, 2. The man to whom the 
Gospel comes has vast advantage over both. 
Why some have only the teacbings of Na- 
ture, while others inherit the Mosaic sys- 
tem, and others still the ampler Gospel, we 
of course cannot sav: any more than we 
can say why God gives to some finer ge- 
nius than to others, and opens schools and 
universities to some by the accident of 
birth while leaving others to the training 
of the slums. Heis his own interpreter, 
and in the end will make it plain. The 
one thing plainly appearing is that the 
divive influence, in whatsoever measure 
exerted, under heathenism, Judaism, or 
Christianity, works consistently toward 
the production of that temper in men which 





will lead them to God in submission and 
worship. 

Thus far, no doubt, Christians of what- 
soever name sustaining missions are sub- 
stantially agreed; and their object in send- 
ing the Gospel to the heathen is to give 
theni the moral advantage of which Chris- 
tendom is possessed; of the higher truths, 
the more urgent motives, the clearer dis- 
covery of God in his Son, inclining them 
more powerfully to turn to him. But at 
this point a practical and important diver- 
gence appears. 


It seems a proposition hardly open to de- 
bate that evangelical believers generally 
expect the moral tendencies here estab- 
lished, toward God or away from him, to 
be consummated at death, and there to 
take permanence, as men enter individu- 
ally the spiritual sphere and face the Di- 
vine Saviour and Judge. The larger hope 
of modern times concerning the reach of 
salvation among men, with which we are 
in fullest sympathy, does not contradict 
this; it simply exvects that in the presence 
of Christ tendencies toward God will ap- 
pear in many who had not so distinctly 
shown them before. Its thought is that 
there little children, who scarcely had 
koown of him, being brought to him like 
those of old will see in him Friend, Teach- 
er, Redeemer, and will so uniformly ac- 
cept him, at the impulse of grace, that ‘‘of 
such is the Kingdom of Heaven”; that 
Christian disciples, who have here been 
sincere in aspiration and affection, though 
al ways consciously imperfect in attainment, 
seeing him no more as through a glass 
darkly but face to face, will find the faint 
and partial love quickened and nurtured 
under earthly ordinances, transfigured into 
a sovereign passion, and in that immediate 
sanctification will partake of his glory. It 
is equally natural to expect that there the 
Jew, who had sought the Lord but had not 
found him in the earlier economy, will 
find any veil of innocent misconception 
suddenly removed, and will welcome the 
Messiah for whom he had been waiting; 
and that the heathen who had truly de- 
sired and searched for God, as missionaries 
not unfrequentiy report them as doing, will 
be lost in delight at the majesty and mercy 
manifested in him through the Lord, and 
will go to make up the ‘‘ great multitude 
which no man can number, of all nations, 
and kindreds,avd peoples, and tongues, who 
stand before the throne, and before the 
Lamb, clothed with white robes and palms 
in their hands.” There is nothing artifi- 
cial or extravagant in this hope. It simply 
contemplates the consummation, in the 
vision of Christ, of moral tendencies pre- 
viously established under the teaching of 
Nature and conscience, of Judaism, or 
Christianity ; and over against it stands the 
expectation that those who have been here 
selfishly and sensually hostile to Gud, and 
whom years and sins have confirmed in that 
aversion, will find their evil completed in 
the presence of Christ, as did his betrayer, 
and will reap the harvest whose seeds they 
have sown. 

We have no theory to suggest or to sus- 
tain as to the special work of the Lord be- 
tween his crucifixion and his resurrection; 
but it seems to us the more natural inter- 
pretation of his promise to the penitent 
robber that he should that day be with him 
‘in Paradise "—not in Heaven—coupled 
with Peter’s word about his preaching to 
the spirits in prison, that in that interval 
God in Carist was presented, as he could 
not have been before the crucifixion, to 
those who had had no previous oppor- 
tunity, either in life or at death, for such a 
vision of his justice and love; an oppor- 
tunity which since that both Jew and Gen- 
tile have had at death. The fact that noth- 
ing is said of the effect of this mission to 
disembodied spirits, and that Peter de- 
clares the purpose to have been ‘‘ that they 
might be judged according to men in the 
flesh,” iv, 6, leaves the impression, at least, 
that the result there also was one of con- 
summation, those who had been rebellious 
and disobedient continuing to be so, while 
those who had been reaching pward to 
God in vague but vital aspiration found 
peace and glory in the vision. 

But however this may be, no one, we 
think, can seriously doubt that according 
to the general evangelical conviction the 
manifestation of God in Christ pow meets 
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men at death, and is welcomed or repelled 
according to tendencies here established; 
that, as the writer to the Hebrews says, 
ix, 27, “it is appointed unto men once to 
die, but after this the judgment”—no in- 
terval of ages occurring between, in the 
consciousness of the spirit, and no chance 
being intimated of further and final change 
of character between the two. This, of 
course, is in precise harmony with the 
Lord’s declaration, in Matthew xxv, 31-46, 
in which what men have done or left un- 
done on earth is shown as the criterion of 
character and the condition of destiny. If 
it be said that the limitation of probation 
to the present life is not usually stated in 
creeds, itis to be said that neither is the 
personality of the soul so stated, or the 
certainty of death, or the power of the 
mind to apprehend truth. It is one of the 
things heretofore habitually assumed. 


On this interpretation of the relation of 
the present life to the future, Coristian mis- 
sionf, as we have suggested, assume vast 
importance, and become invested with a 
Divine dignity. They aim to reach those 
whom Nature had taught, or the Hebrew 
economy, with the higher truths, the more 
spiritual law, the nobler promises of Chris- 
tianity, pre-eminently with its discovery of 
God in the person and work of his Son. 
Their purpose is the noblest known in the 
world, to incite and aid men in their search 
after God, by lifting them to the level of 
the spiritual advantage which Christendom 
possesses. If there were no precept on the 
subject such missions would be irresistibly 
prompted by a just and eager Christian 
sympathy, forewarned of perils which may 
be lessened, and of possible gains of im- 
mortal blessings. 

But now the speculation which has re- 

cently appeared, and which is vehemently 
urged, though not widely accepted, is to 
the effect that for the heathen, at least, no 
such consummation of moral tendencies 
takes place at death, but that periods may 
foliow, of indefinite duration, during which 
influences from God in Christ shal! act upon 
them, to lead them to repentance; in other 
words, that there is a probation after death 
for those who have not here discerned and 
distinctly rejected Christ. This specula- 
tion Professor Fisher, while sympathizing 
as we do, with the motive behind it, does 
not regard as anything more than an extra- 
biblical guess at what may be; and the 
particular argument which he sets against 
it is one of great force—that prayer for 
those in such a future probationary state 
would be not only properly made, but ir- 
resistibly prompted, while no hint of the 
propriety of such prayer appears in the 
Scripture. It seems to usa still more per- 
emptory argument agaigst it, that even its 
advocates find only such faint and frag- 
mentary trace of it in all the New Testa- 
ment. If the Master foresaw such a future 
opportunity it seems incredible that he 
should not have mude it part of his teach- 
ing. If Paul or John knew anything about 
it, it was certainly a bold economy of truth 
not to state it. If Peter referred to it, it 
is amazing that he did it so enigmatically. 
The fact of such a probation to come, if a 
fact at all, has such iufinite significance, 
and is so related to God on the one hand, 
and to man on the other, that we should 
certainly expect it to stand commanding 
and resplendent on the front of the Scrip- 
ture, and not to be concealed, like an angel 
hidden in a windowless closet, in the most 
obscure verse of all the Bible. 

We are constrained, therefore, to regard 
the speculation as an unwarranted attempt 
to interject a human surmise into the sub- 
stance of Revelation, and as tending rashly 
to excite hores the end of which must 
almost certainly be in fatal disappointment. 
Nor do we see that evenif accepted it offers 
avy adequate relief to the soul burdened 
by the mystery of penalty as the Lord de- 
scribes that. Something more radical and 
more universal appears to be needed if we 
are toadjust the administration of God to 
human wishes. The denial of essential 
evilness in sin, and the theory of ultimate 
salvation for all, are the fond speculations 
of multitudes of minds beside which this 
seems partial and dim. 

While Professor Fisher emphatically 
disclaims the hypothesis for himself, be 
does not think tbat though sincerely enter- 
tained it would, as he says, in 9 quoted ex- 


pression, ‘‘cut the nerve of missions”; in 
other words, would effectively diminish 
the motive to proclaim the Gospel to those 
who are without it. It is at this point that 
we are compelled to dissent from one with 
whom it is always a pleasure to agree, and 
for whom we cherish admiring esteem. 
If a probation beyond the grave is wait- 
ing for those who have not here rejected 
Christ, it seemsinevitable to expect that it 
will be one more favorable to their con- 
version to God than any known to men on 
earth. Of course, as we have no informa- 
tion whatever about it, and no prophet ap- 
pears tointerpret the dream, any attempt 
to apply toit the customary measures of 
reason must be like an effort to fit pillars 
and proportionsto s castle in the air. But 
surely some things are plain. The body, 
with all its springs of temptation, will have 
then passed away. The world with its in- 
cessant appeals to sense and lust, to pride, 
ambition, avarice, self-indulgence, will 
have ceased to affect the spirit. Human 
society will no longer contend sgainst the 
truth, with oppositions of argument or 
with skeptical scorn. The soul will face, 
without chance ofescape into tangles of 
subterfuge, immortal realities. Whatever 
there,is of tenderness or of terror in the 
manifestation of God in Christ will bear 
uponit with immediate force. All this too 
will continue, so faras human conjecture 
can forecast, not through thirty or seventy 
years, but through ages and wons of 
boundless duration. Wecannot, for our- 
selves, avoid the conviction that if there be 
truth in tbis speculation it is better and 
safer to leave the heathen to that more 
extended and favorable probation, rather 
than practically to endanger their souls 
by such humanly partial exhibitions of 
Christ as here can be made. Missions 
must front the awful risk that if they fail 
here to convert men they may simply in- 
volve them in the irreparable loss of the 
larger opportunity awaiting beyond. 
Nor can we look without apprehension 
upon the effect of such a speculation on 
men of the world, at our own doors. They 
wil] naturally insist that they should have 
as good a chance as the heathen have for 
turning to God, and that, if their probation 
is limited to this life, where only Scriptures 
and sermons reach them, amid the stress 
of secular life, they are at an infisite dis- 
advantage. It is safer for them, they may 
easily infer, to wait for the hereafter, be- 
fore deciding their attitude toward Sod. 
Professor Fisher is not a pastor, but an 
accomplished teacher of history. If, as a 
pastor, he were brought into daily familiar 
contact with the subtle evasions and stub- 
born procrastinations of Coristian duty 
common to men and women of the world, 
we have a strong impression that this 
hypothesis of a probation to come, for 
those who have not rejected Christ, would 
appear to him a more dangerous thing than 
it seems in his study. It, in fact, supplies 
precisely what great multitudes want, to 
enable them to evade the force of appeals 
and ward off the stroke of urgent sermons, 
They know that they are busy in the world, 
beset by hindrances, allured by temptations, 
confused often by contrary teachings, 
whirled along on a rush of hurries, get- 
ting only slight general impressions from 
books or discourses; and if this specula- 
tion is accepted as true they may well seem 
justified in avoiding any decision here, for 
Christ or against him, and waiting for the 
leisure and the clearer perception of the 
future probation. It is not easy to show 
the fallacy of the reasoning; while so far 
as the heathen are concerned, who run no 
tisk of rejecting Christ unless he is 
preached to them, Christian kindness it 
seems to us would certainly say: ‘‘ Let 
them wait till they see hjm in Immortality! 
Leave them to the longer and more promis- 
ing probation after the grave.” The fact that 
the Master did not say thie, but hurried bis 
disciples into instant and wide missionary 
action, demonstrates to us that no thought 
of such probation was present to his mind. 
Professor Fisher finds the true motive to 
missions in ‘** Freely ye bave received, free. 
ly give,” and feels that when one recognizes 
the good which the Gospel has brought to 
himself and society he ought to desire to 
convey it to others. On the question of 
duty we agree with him. On the question 
of the general readiness. of men to perform 





the duty, without the incentive derived 
from the sense of a peril in others which 
may be averted, the test is easy and near at 


’ hand. Some of the most sincerely philan- 


thropic men whom we have known have 
been Universalists. They have seen as 
clearly as anybody else what society gains 
from the Gospel, and have found for them- 
selves and for their friends particular com- 
fort in the interpretation which they have 
givenit. No one hasa right to question 
the sincerity of their sense of duty 
or of their piety. But we are not aware 
that a single missionary has been sent out 
by them to preach Universalism to China- 
men, Japanese, or the Islanders of the Pa- 
cific. Certainly no energetic society for 
foreign missions has been organized and 
maintained by their numerous, wealthy, 
and intelligent communion. This is per- 
fectly natural. They do their full part in 
building asylums, hospitals, colleges, 
homes for the friendless, retreats for the 
aged, because of all these they see the need. 
They do not start in foreign mission work 
because no thought of any peculiar peril to 
men without the Gospel isin their hearts. 

So, we are persuaded, if evangelical 
Christians should come generally and prac- 
tically to believe that another probation 
awaits in the fulure those who here have 
not heard of Christ—a probation longer 
and apparently more promising than is of- 
fered in this life—a similar, if not an equal, 
effect would appear among them. We will 
not say that the ‘‘ nerve of missions” would 
be cut, if that is an expression which Dr. 
Fisher disapproves, but we will say that 
in our most serious judgment enthusiasm 
for Christian missions would fail, effort 
would decay, contributions would come 
only as a matter of traditional babit, and 
the stimulated brain and heart of the 
Church would no more be devoted to vast 
endeavors on behalf of those for whom 
better things were believed to be prepared 
in the great and near hereafter. 


PROHIBITION IN MICHIGAN. 


Ty less than three weeks from this date 
the people of Michigan will vote on a con- 
stitutional amendment, prohibiting . the 
making and selling of intoxicants as bever- 
ages. The campaign is a short one, too 
short for the thorough preparation which 
ought to be made for so momentous an 
issue; but there is no reason to apprehend 
defeat. 

There is, and long has been, astrong sen- 
timent in Michigan against the toleration of 
the saloon, and the liquor interests have 
never dominated the state as they have 
domiated Wisconsin. Michigan bas a smaller 
foreign element than Wisconsin, and a very 
large percentage of natives of New York 
and New England. In Wisconsin the for- 
eign element is almost as one to two; in 
Michigan it is only one to three and a frac- 
tion, or, leaving out those of Canadian 
birth, one to every seven. In the great 
lake state every sixth person is from 
New York or New England, and the 
Church influeuce is very strong. Uniting 
Baptist, Congregational, and Presbyterian 
communicants, for statistical convenience, 
we find that there is a total of 76,741 
in Michigan against 35,719 in Wis- 
consin, being in the ~rroportion of one 
communicant to every 21.33 of population 
in the former state, and one to every thirty- 
seven in the latter. The Church influence 
and the New England—and do they not go 
together?—are potent factors in the Michi- 
gan campaign for prohibition. 

Another reason for expecting the adop- 
tion of the amendment is that its rejection 
would mean the falsification of the history 
of Michigan for a generation, and prove 
that the temperance tide has been ebbing 
all these years instead of rising—a contin- 
gency not possible. The state constitution 
of 1850 enjoined the legislature against any 
jicense legislation whatever. Three years 
later the people adopted a prohibitory stat- 
ute by a majority of 18,000. Again, when 
the new constitution of 1867 without any 
prohibitive feature was submitted, and the 
alternative was the new constitution or the 
anti-license clause, the peuple rejected the 
new constitution, and reaffirmed, by a ma- 

jority of 13,000, their adhesion to the anti- 
jicense policy. It is true that thig, anti- 











license clause was recently repealed by a 





vote of the people, but it was because the 
courts had rendered a decision which prac- 
tically made it null. They affirmed the 
right of the legislature to pass a liquor-tax 
law, holding that the constitution, though 
forbidding the licensing, did not forbid the 
taxing, of saloons. The people will now 
have the opportunity they long have cov- 
eted of so amending the constitution as to 
prevent legislative enactments for the ben- 
efit of the liquor business. We believe 
Michigan wauts the saloon suppressed and 
means to suppress it. 

A third reason for believing that King 
Alcohol will be dethroned in Michigan is 
the fact that prohibition has come to be 
the recognized method of fighting the sa- 
loon evil. No system of dealing with the 
traffic which does not in some way embody 
the principle can command the confidence 
of temperance men. Any law that does 
not restrict is useless except to liquor deal- 
ers. Any law which really restricts must 
suppress to some extent. If saloons are 
confined to certain streets, as Dr. Crosby 
proposes, those streets which are freed are 
freed by prohibition, whether it be accom. 
plished through an excise board, by condi- 
tion of ownership of property, or by vote 
of the people living on those streets. Local 
optionis prohibition in a limited territory 
—county, town, village, ward, or sin- 
gle block-—and as a forerunner of state pro- 
hibition it is achieving grand results, 
Michigan is simply falling into line with 
Maine, Rhode Island, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Iowa, and Kansas; it is simply 
in advance of a number of states which are 
preparing to outlaw the saloon, Prohibition 
prevails in large sections in the South, and 
we look forward to a free South at an early 
day. Prohibition is demanded everywhere, 
and Michigan cannot but feel the impulse 
of the popular movement. 

Still another reason for hepefulness of 
the outcome of the struggle of April 4th is 
the fact that all classes of temperance men 
are working together in harmony. They 
seem to be cordially united against the 
common enemy. It is a non-sectarian, 
non-partisan campaign, in which members 
of the Third party, Republican party, and 
Democratic party are working on a com- 
mon platform. There are but two parties 
in this struggle—the Saloon party and the 
anti-Saloon party. We do not suppose that 
no mistakes will be made; we do not sup- 
pose that the best and wisest thing will be 
done in all cases; but we do believe that 
earnest men are engaged in the conflict,and 
with God and Rightavd Home on their 
side, we do not see why they should not 
win. 


REMEDY FOR CORRUPTION AT 
THE POLLS. 


Mr. Ivrys’s third paper on ‘‘ Money in 
Elections” was published in the Hvening 
Post of Saturday. We hope to see the three 
papers given to the public in cheap pam- 
phlet form for general distribution. Noth- 
ing so complete and effective has appeared 
in the political writing of the decade, and 
for the purpose it is hard to see how the 
papers could be in avy way improved. They 
are models of full and competent knowl- 
edge on all sides of the subject, expressed 
with the most admirable and forcible brev- 
ity consistent with the detailed exhibition 
of the subject. 

The first, noticed by us last week, is the 
case stated as it never has been before, and 
as no man could state it who had not solved 
the almost impossible problem of fifteen 
years in New York City Democratic poli- 
tics without impairing the purity of his 
principles or the tone of his mind. 

In the second paper, published in the 
Thursday Hvening Post, he opened bis re- 
marks on the remedy with a short paper, 
in whieh he proposed to begin the attack 
onthe machine by printing and distribut- 
ing the ballots at public expense. This 
wou'd deprive the machine at a blow of its 
main reliance in municipal elections. It is 
a measure as effective as itis simple. We 
understand that steps bave already been 
taken to bring the question up in the legis- 
lature, wi.cre it ought to appear and be 
pressed at the earliest possible moment. 

Mr. Ivivs did not, however, consider that 
this was either the last or the most effect- 
ive step the law could take. He ended his 
series on Saturday with a paper of véry 
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great power on the English bribery lawg 
which defies cordensation, extracts, or any 
form of abbreviation; but which, as it 
stands, in connection with the others, 
covers the ground both as to the cause and 
cure. 

In some respects the condition of affairs 
in England was more desperate than it is 
here. The rotten boroughs and the sys- 
tem of ministerial corruption gave only a 
respectable intrenchment; the practice was 
more open and flagrant than it has become 
here. It was uviversal enough to be the 
common practice if not the common law. 
Hansard’s Debates give a picture of the 
long struggle, which is most encouraging 
for us. 

The first step was taken in the act of 
1852, appointing a commission, with power 
and funds, to examine and report a bill. 
This commission was opposed bitterly and 
by all the stock argzments that have be- 
come so familiar in this country in connec- 
tion with the attack on the Spoils System, 
of which this is only one branch. 

The act of 1854 was the first step which 
committed Parliament to the extirpation of 
corrupt practices in elections. It was, on 
the whole, a great step, though it failed of 
acccmplishing the end desired. So did the 
subsequent emendations of the same act. 
The ballot aet was of ; reat service in pro- 
viding an ¢ffective registration, and ballots 
printed by the state in a very excellent 
form. Its other features do nut compare 
favorably with the system in operation 
here. A change in the law of witnesses, 
bearing on the same point, bore no fruit, 
and Lord Brougham wus compelled to de- 
clare, in the House of Lords, his disap- 
pointment that it had apparently made no 
change in the situation. 

The law of 1863 conlained some new 
features,but up to the act of 1883 the main- 
spring of the trouble was not reached. 
Registra‘ion and a free ballot were se- 
cured. Witnesses were required to testify 
even in cases that criminated themselves, 
with the provision that their testimony 
should not be used against themselves. 
The abuse of treating was defined and for- 
bidden under penalties. The same was 
done as to corrupt influences of all kinds, 
though the law had not yet been brought 
up to the point of forbidding, under pen- 
alties, the free transportation of electors 
to and from the polls. Still every election 
gave sure proof that the mainspring of the 
mischief was not reached. 

A great deal, however, had been done 
which proved to have a high importance 
the moment the last step was taken in the 
act of 1883. This final step was, in short, 
an attack on the system of expenses in- 
curred by candidates in promoting their 
interests at the polls. How this giant evil 
which is exactly what we have to fear and 
to fight was met Mr. Ivins describes with 
great accuracy and with all details neces- 
sary to the full understanding of the meas- 
ure. Itisa wonderful statute, drawn in 
the light of thirty-one years of parliament- 
ary investigation, experiment and struggle. 
It breathes cne purpose throughout, and is 
expressed in terms from which there is no 
escape. 

The essence of the new scheme was to 
take the whole matter of election expenses 
under governmental supervision, to en- 
graft on the statutes previously in force a 
schedule of candidates’ legal expenses, a 
maximum which they might not transgress, 
and the requirement that the candidates 
and their agents, and the elective officers 
should report full bills of particulars and 
asworn-to deiails, fur which blank-forms 
were provided, and which closed every 
possible avenue of escape. 

The result was immediate. The corrupt 
use of many ceased at the first election 
held under the new law. We even find in 
examining later returns that, with tke dis- 
appearance of the practice, election ex- 
penses have been so much reduced that 
any new election shows an increased num- 
ber of cases where the legal maximun of 
expenses is not reached. 

This is the great experiment to which 
Mr. Ivins directs attention. It has been 
going on since 1852. It was resisted by 
numberless vested and strongly intrencb- 
ed interests, as it will be here. It did not 
reach the point aimed at for thirty years. 
The early measures failed, because the fatal 





blow was not struck; but the conscience of 
the nation was in training, and at last the 
statute passed out of the experimental 
form, given to all the previous acis with 
deliberate intention, into the established 
law whose efficiency and general success 
make it a model for us. 





AN INDEPENDENT MISSIONARY. 


Dr. Henry M.Soupper was a missionary 
and a missionary’s son. He has children 
in the missionary field, working under—or, 
we should rather say over—the American 
Board; for it is the missionaries that support 
the society, and not the society that sup- 
ports the missionaries. Dr. Scudder’s dis- 
tinguished pastoral life in San Francisco, 
in Brooklyn and in Chicago, is known to 
all the churches. We have not had a more 
zealous and successful pastor, nor one more 
faithful in study, eager in acquisition, cor- 
rect in instruction and gifted in arousing 
spiritual life. He has the peculiar freshness 
which belongs to au original mind. His 
method of address is peculiarly direct, and 
his illustrations wonderfully apt and un- 
hackneyed, and his knowledge of Scrip- 
ture is remarkable. We believe he has long 
made it his habit to read the Bible through 
every year in Hebrew and Greek. 

Dr. Scudder’s manifold labors have at 
last broken down his health, and he has 
felt it necessary to resign charge of the 
church which has grown so remarkably 
under his care in Chicago. At the last 
communion he received sixty new mem- 
bers. The present membership is 884, of 
whom 491 have been received during the 
five years of his pastorate. It would seem 
that, after forty-five years in the ministry, 
he might, with health so badly broken, rest 
feeling that his work was done. But he is 
a restiess man, and if he cannot do full 
work he wants to do partial work. Sohe 
goes back to the mission field, to Japan 
where his son and daughter are, and will 
act as an independent missionary, doing 
all his strength allows—as he would if he 
lived in Ohio, Massachusetts or [!lin-1s; and 
there he and his wife expect to make their 
home for the rest of their lives. He may find 
work as a teacher ia one of the missionary 
or Government schools. But he will ask no 
support of any society, working at his own 
charges and providing for himself. Yet 
we venture to hope that the American 
Board will enroll his name among those 
other missionaries in whose service it is, 
even if it pays bim no salary. It willbe to 
the honor of the Board to have his name 
connected with it, and we doub: not that 
he will, by his advice and his service, be of 
great value to its work in Japan. 

Is there not room in the mission field for 
not a few other men and women who can 
go at theirown charges aad who will be 
associated with the missionaries abroad, 
who will work without salary, for the honor 
of it, as rich men go to Parliament without 
salary ? Possibly some vexing missionary 
problems might be solved in this way, Paul 
was an independent missionary with no 
society behind him. Why should we not 
have hundreds of independent missionaries 
‘all over the world” doing each, with his 
might what his hands find to do? God bless 
Dr. Scudder! 





ii, 


PASTORS AND TEACHERS. 


OBERLIN proposes to add anew depart- 
ment to its theological seminary, in which 
instruction shall be given from the English 
Bible only, no knowledge of Greck or He- 
brew being required. This isspoken of as 
a new departure. 

And yetitis no new departure. Other 
seminaries have made the attempt. Feel- 
ing the cail for more ministers than the 
present supply of education provided, they 
have again and again proposed and tried 
to carry out a system by which a short 
course, whoily Englisb, should be given to 
those who had had experience in Christian 
work, acd who wanted a short cut into the 
ministry. But nearly all such attempts, 
after being bravely carried on for a few 
years, have failed, and we fear will fail in 
the future. A compromise system, like 
that at Bangor Theological Seminary, 
waere few of the students have received a 
college education, but where Greek, instead 
of Hebrew, istaught to such during a full 
course, has been more successful. Dr, 











Talmage’s brave attempt at an English the- 
ological seminary, and Dr. 8. H. Tyng, 
Jr.’3 and Dr. Hepworth’s Unitarian School 
before it, have had a short success, and 
then have ended in failure or absorpticn in 
some other institution. We have, then, 
less hope for the success of this attempt 
ttan we might wish. 

And yet the call for auch religious teach- 
ers as this plan would supply is very 
loud, and it seems strange that it is not in 
some way provided for. There are over 
eight hundred Congregational churches 
alone without ministers, a very large por- 
tion of them go feeble that they can hardly 
expect to support a minister. But it 
would cost them just as much to support 
an English-educated man as it would 
one who is a Hebraist anda Grecian. The 
advantage is not evident of supplying a 
ministry perhaps more cheaply educated, 
because those who have gone through the 
full Greek and Hebrew courses are willing 
to live on salaries which come down to the 
lowest limit of possible support. If these 
churches are to be provided for, it must be 
in scme other way. 

We have been long convinced that the 
error lies in the assumption that an or- 
dained pastor must always expect to live 
from the Gospel. If these country parishes 
are to be provided with efficient pastors, 
they must, in many cases, be men who get 
their own living chiefly as their people do, 
as farmers or mechanics. If such people 
can be supplied with a brief course of the- 
ological education in Oberiin or elsewhere, 
the problem will be solved. We would 
then have churches which are so small or 
feeble that they cannot expect to provide 
full support for a minister, send one of 
their young men, or middle-aged men, to 
some English school of theology, where, 
for a couple of years, he should receive 
instruction, with the understanding that 
at the end of the time he should 
return to his home and to his 
farm or shop; and while supporting 
himself by his labor, should yet be the 
fully accredited pastor and teacher of the 
people, ordained to his work, preaching 
his own sermons or reading those of others 
as he could; in the best way possible, by 
very elastic forms of worship keeping up 
the continuity of religious culture. Such 
candidates might properly be sought out and 
supported by our missionary and education- 
al agencies. Itis very hard, we ure told, for 
missionary superintendents to find pastors 
for suchachurch. Taen let them find one 
in such achurech. A church should n»t go 
without a pastor because none can be found 
for it; let the best one be selected who is 
init. Give him what education you can, 
perhaps while acting as pastor. The 
Methodists have their local preachers; we 
would have every one of our denominations 
appoint its local preachers, and give them 
full ordination to do all the good they can, 
and help them to get all the education they 
can. 





Editorial Dotes, 


Dr. Wituiam M. TayLor has now been six- 
teen years pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle, 
in this city. He was immediately adopted with 
great enthusiasm as an American, and he bas 
honored the adoption by work which has influ- 
enced and helped every cnurch in the land. In 
his anniversary sermon last Sunday, Dr. Taylor 
mentioned that the total amount contributed 
to charities in his church during these sixteen 
years had not been less than $425,000. Dr. 
Taylor seems to take a perfect delight in urging 
his people to give to benevolent objects. He 
does not spare them in the least, and they enjoy 
it. And he bas aot made 1t an excuse that there 
has b:en on this church a debt of $35,000, 
which was easily enough carried. But last Sun- 
day he asked his people to ¢xtinguisn the debt, 
and cards fur the purpose of subscription were 
distributedin the seats. More than theamount 
necessary was immediately subscribed. 





Tue Memorial Sermon before the Council of 
the Protestant_Episcopal Diocese of Wisconsin, 
which was preached last year by William Adama, 
D.D., avd has been published, I+ recites the 
growth.of the Church from the time when, a bun- 
dred years ago, it had ‘only one hundred and 
seventy- five clergy as agaivst four thousand of 
the other denominations.” It shows how “ those 
liturgic practices of Ohurch principles;which the 
Puritans so hated and abhorred” are known in 





every village. What the Church must look for- 
ward to is thus announced : 

“If we have the Episcopacy, the Book of Common 

Prayer, and the Bible of the English Church, the 
mother Church of this land, then we are compelled 
by these facts and by our own position under them, 
to look onward to religious unity all over this land 
—the unity of all Christians in the Church, her min- 
istry, her Book of Common Prayer, her Bible. Our 
principles and our position assert all this, our prac- 
tice must carry it out. In every city over this whole 
land there must be a bishop, a diocese, a cathedral 
of the Church; and within five miles of every family 
in the land there must be a parish church to which 
all may resort, in which all can worship.” 
This is by no means so broad a platform of 
union as the bishops laid down at Chicago. 
They had nothing to say about the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, nor did they look for unity by ab- 
sorption “tin the Church.” They were satisfied 
with union with the Church ; and we tbink their 
position is a much more hopeful and Christian 
ove. There are now 3,745 Episcopal clergy in the 
United States, and upward of eighty thousand 
of the other denominations. The fraction has 
risen since the R-volution, taking Dr. Adams's 
figures for that time, from one in twenty-three 
to ore in twenty-one or twenty-two. But Dr. 
Adams’s figures are by no means to be trusted. 
At the end of the R volutionary War it is not 
probable that there were two thousand ministers 
of all denomivations in the United States. 


Tue last number of Zhe Christian Science 
Journal (Boston, March, 1877), has been placed 
before us, and we have been m quested to note 
some of the matters contained 1n an answer to 
the statements of the Rev. Wm. J. Gill, com~ 
mented upon in our issue of the 24th ult. Lt is 
there aseerted that chagrin and arger,occasioned 
by his failure to obtain, by scheming,the money, 
place and power he desired, were the cause of the 
Rev. Mr. Gill’s publicatiopv. The answer denies 
the aspersions of the article upon the Rev. Mrs, 
Eddy, and her power, methods and manners, and 
claums that the article distorts and perverts ber 
words. It denies that the Rev. Mrs. Eddy quar- 
reled with the editors of the Christian Scence 
Journal, and states that the only editor which 
that paper ever had besides the Rev. Mr. Gill, 
not only affirms that he never quarreled with 
that lady, but, on the contrary, his ‘relation® 
with her were of the pleasantest character, and 
that he was vot forced to publish cruelty or 
libe!, and did not do it. Mr. Gill wes above fifty 
years old, and, as editor, acted, on his own re- 
sponsibility,and was never dictated nor deceived 
by the Rev. Mrs. Eddy. In conclusion it states 
thatit was not jealousy of his fame, but the na- 
ture of Mr. Gili’s book, ani his evasions in the 
publication, and advertisement of it in the 
Christian Scuence Journal, which finally brought 
about the rupture. We must add, in justice, 
that this body of people disclaim the designa- 
tion ‘‘ Adventists” applied to them by Mr. 
Gill, and declare that they are not Adventists, 
bnt simply Christian Scientists, bearing the 
name ‘* Church of Christ.” 


Te Supreme Court of Connecticut has just 
rendered a decision in regard to boycotting, 
that settles the Jaw of that state on this sub- 
ject. Last spring a strike among the type- 
setters was gotien up in the composing room 
of the New Haven Journal and Courier; and 
the Typographical Union, No. 47, of that city, 
undertook to ruin the business of that paper 
bythe boycotting process, as the means of 
forcing its proprietors te comply with the 
terms of the strikers. The four leaders en- 
gaged in the boycott were arrested and prose- 
cuted on the charge of unlawful conspiracy ; 
and, beivg tried by the City Court, they were 
found guilty. The case being carried to the 
Superior Court of the city, three of them were 
again tound guilty, and the fourth was ac- 
quitted. The case then went to the Supreme 
Court of Errors of Connecticut ; and that 
court confirmed the judgment of tbe Superior 
Court, declaring boycotding to be an offense 
against the common Jaw. This disposes of the 
question su far as the state of Connecticut is 
concerned. A similar decision was recently 
made by Judge Brown, of the United States 
District Court for this city, inrespect to the 
boycott established against the Old Dominion 
Steamship Company. The courts of this 
country, both state and Federal, so far asthey 
have had occasion tospeak on the subject,have 
with great uniformity treated the * boycott” 
as a crime within the meaning of an unlawful 
conspiracy to injure another in the pursuit of 
his lawful business. It would be well for the 
Knights of Labor to understand that they 


canvot resort to this method of securing their. 


ends, without exposing themselves to the pen- 
alty of violated law. They are not stronger 
than the law. 


Tue Attorney-General of the State of Mis- 
sissippi is reported to bave sent a telegram to 
the Secretary of the Interior, expressing the 
opinion that the President has power to sign 
the River and Harbor Bill, and thus make ita 
law, notwithstanding the adjournment of Con- 
gress. The wish in thig cage must bave been 
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rather to the thought. The Constitution ex- 
pressly says: “If any bill shall not be returned 
by the President within ten days (Sundays ex- 
cepted) after it shall have been presented to 
him, the same sball be a law in like manner as 
if he had signed it, unless the Congress, by their 
adjournment, prevent its return, in which case 
it shall not bea law.” The facts are that the 
President received this bill within /ess than 
ten days of its adjournment, that he did not 
choose to return it to Congress with his veto, 
and that he simply ‘‘ pocketed” the bill, intend- 
ing to let it fail under this provision of the Con- 
stitution. This kills the bill as effectual'y as if 
the President had vetoed it, and Congress had 
failed to repaes it over his veto. 


Or all the weak editorial utterances of The 
New York Tribune, we have seen none weaker 
than that of last Friday in reference to the Con- 
stitutional Convention. Thecomment wa» upon 
the following sentence from The World, of this 
city: 

** When General Grant said that ‘this is a Govern- 
ment where the will of the people is the law of the 
jand he had net seen a Republican Legislature of 
New York preparing to disregard that expressed 
will by denying a Constitutional! Convention which 
the people, with the emphasis of over halfa million 
majority, have decreed should be held.” 

This indictment The Tribune declares untrue. 
It says thatif the legislature fails to ect, the 
fault will not be the legisiature’s, but the Gov- 
ernor’s, because the latter stands ready, as his 
public utterances show, to defeat any bili that the 
Republican Legislature may pass. And so the leg- 
islature proposes to shoulder the responsibility of 
ignoring the mandate of the pepple rather than 
force upon the Governor the odium which would 
result if he should vetoaconvention bill, The 
fact is that neither the Republican Legtslature 
nor the Democratic Governor can be excused 
from obeying the imperative will of the people. 
Our representative system would be nothing less 
than a despotism if such a vote as that of last 
fail, taken 1n exact conformity with the provis- 
ion of the Uunsiitution, should be disregarded, 
as it bids fair to be. The legislature might as 
well refuse to submit to any chapgein its com- 
position when tbe members’ terms of office 
shoutd expire. What are we, the people, to do 
if the legislature disregards our Constitution 
and our votes? We cannot impeach an entire 
le islature; nor have we, indeed, any body be- 
fore which a Legislature could be tried. We 
are forced to confess that we are at the mercy of 
the legislature. We may declare by our votes 
to a man that the Legislature shall call a con- 
vention; but we must know that the legisla- 
ture will call or not as it pleases. We may elect 
state officers and legislators at the polls; but 
we must know that the legislature could disre- 
gard our ballots if it chose. If it has not done 
so as yet, it 18 a cause for gratitude rather than 
wonder. We may say, in short, that when a 
legislature begins to act contrary to the Con- 
stitution the liberty of the people is seriously 
threatened. Of course, in a conflict between 
the people and the peopie’s representatives, the 
people, if in earnest, wili ultimately win. Tney 
could win at the next election if they should 
ehoose to cast their votes for men whv would 
be in fact as well as in name the representatives 
of the people. 


Boston, the “hub” of the nation (if not 
the universe), the ‘most intelligent city in the 
nation,” where every boy and girl has a chance 
to know almoss everytning that is ‘‘ useful, re- 
fining and practical,” having ‘‘ public schools 
unsurpassed,” and other institutions of learn- 
ing on almost every block, richly endowed 
with teacbers and money, with its beaming 
and beneficent Harvard University, ever in sight, 
with the ever living, breathing and dazzling 
electric lights of Holmes, Lowell and Whittier 
to give lustre to all that is good and beautiful 
in this world—even Boston, according to its 
Journal of Education, with all its treasures of 
literature, art and science, has not yet fully at- 
tained the hights to which it so nobly, heroic- 
ally and persistently aspires, as appears by the 
following letter, written to her teacher “by a girl 
whois now a pupil in one of the best-taught 
schools in thatecity.” Her theme was the * Ru- 
minous Cow,” and her composition, according 
to the high authority we have given, reads, in 
part, as follows: 

**] would Like to tell you what i hav learned 
about the ruminous the cow is a Domestic animal 
and the cow has four stumachs the cow is a domes- 
tic or tame animal. The cows eyes are made so 
that they can see back of themselves as well has 
forward and Sidewyas. the cow is foundin every 
Country. The cows horns are made out of buttons 
and knife handles. The cow chew gress and vetu- 
able. The cows skin is made out of beef. The cow 
is divid into three groups. The cow is the most 
useful animal the cow is a clothen foothed animal. 
Inside of the cow hora is a pith.” 


Tuer Superintendent of State Prisons in this 
state, in bis last annual report to the legisla- 
ture, emphasized the importance, for the sake 
of the prisoners themeelves, of making ample 
provision fortheir full employ ment in the daily 
tasks of labor, rather than to be locked up in 









their cells day and night for the want of some- 
thing todo. He referred to Auburn Prison 
where several hundred convicts had for many 
monthe been in the state of absolute idleness, 
because there was no work for them to do, 
and to the demoralization and actual wretch- 
edness, as well as impaired health, among 
these prisoners, that have resulted from this 
state of things. He spoke of such enforced 
idleness and confinemen:! as a species of bar- 
barism to the prisoners, ssying nothing about 
the loss in earnings to the state. The recent 
expiration of the stove contract at Sing Sing 
has had the effect of putting some seven hun 
dred convicts in the same condition, as the 
Superintendent im his report told the legisla- 
ture would soon be the fact, unless something 
was promptly done ‘o avert it, These convicts 
are actually begging for work; and yet, for the 
want of proper and timely action by the jegis- 
lature, they are without it, and compelled to 
spend nearly all their time in solitary confine- 
ment in their respective cells. 
from the fact that the legislature of this state, 
having some years si: ceabolished the contract 
system, has hitherto failed to organize and put 
into operation any definite system of prison 
labor. One would *hink it about time for our 
wise men at Albany to take up tbis subject in 
sober earnest, and give prison convicts some- 
thing to do, and not torture them any longer 
with the miseries of enforced idleness. 


Tue fairy tale of Tolstci’s which we publish 
this week is a remarkable story almost from any 
point of view. There is a rougb-sbod simplicity 
and vigor in its construction that is eapecislly 
striking. The very epirit of this vigor seems 
to have been translated by Miss Hapgood. It 
will be noticed how the interchange of tenees, 
amounting almost to confusion, carries the 
force of the peasant Russian into the English 
without offense to the ear, because of its quick 
appeal to the mind. Miss Hapgood points out 
in her foot-note how Tolstoi uses his stury as 
the vehicle for propagating his doctrines ; but 
what seems to her his ** neat manner” we would 
characterize as most brilliant satire, second, 
perhaps, only to Swift’s, and, indeed, not unlike 
that of parts of his *‘ Guiliver’s Travels.” The 
reader of * War and Peace” and ‘* Anna Kiré- 
nina” is scarcely prepared for the humor of this 
satire, though he is reminded, by the fool’s 
dogged perseverence at mowing, of the wonder- 
ful day among the mowers in “*Karénioa.” But 
folstoi’s strength is apparent in whatever he 
writes as is also his unexpected felicity of ex. 
pression ; one constantly wonders at the sim- 
plicity in which his truths are dressed. But 
notwithstanding all his powers and though 
making out a good case for the work of the 
hand against the work of the head in “‘ Ivan the 
Fool,” Tolstoi fails, nevertheless, to convince his 
readers that his docirine is not, after all, only 
a fool’s scheme. 


Ir is a common thing to suppose that the col- 
onies of Great Britain are far more democratic 
than the motber country. We fancy that if it 
were not for a governor-general and some of the 
outward. marks of aristocracy, the position of 
the colonists would not be very different from 
ouro#n. But every now and then we are re- 
minded that these suppositions are not wholly 
true. We see occasionally in a colony an affec- 
tation of aristocracy, or a sign of conservatism 
and illiberalism that would not be tolerated in 
England. We know that the most bitter of the 
Royalists at the time of the Revolutionary War 
were in our own country, and we know that in 
Canada to-day the veneration for the Queen and 
things royal on the part of some who have never 
been beyond the borders of the Duminion can 
not be surpassed anywhere. But we must con- 
fess that we were a little astonished to learn 
how New South Wales punishes treasonable lan- 
guage. Here is the statute that applies to the 
man who shall among other things, dare refuse, 
from liberal, or temperance, or conscientious, 
or other motive, ‘* to join in any loyal toastin 
honor of Her Majesty” : 

‘“‘If any person shall use any language disre- 
spectfal to Her Most Gracious Majesty, or shall 
factiously avow a determination to refuse to join in 
any loyal toast or demonstration in honor of Her 
Majesty, or shall by word or deed express sympa- 
thy with the crime of any persons stated or sus- 
pected to be or to have been epgagedin the com, 
mission of or in the attempt to commit any felony 
under this Act, or shall express any approval of the 
conduct of any persons staied or suspected to be 
engaged in the commission of or inthe attempt to 
commit any such felony, or shall hold out by word 
or deed as worthy of praise and honor the conduct 
of any persons who may have been or may be con- 
demned and punished for such conduct in due 
course of law, every such person shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and may thereupon be 
apprehended by any constable or any other person 
without any warrant for such purpose, and on con 
viction shall be imprisoned, with or without hard 
labor, for any period not exceeding two years.” 
This seventeenth-century statute actually has 
the approval of a man living in London. He 
quotes it in a letterto The Times, saying it 
“scarcely needs any comment.” We should 
think not! There is probably not a second man 
in Lendon who could read it without blushing 


A)l this reyults. 





for the “loyal colony.” The only comment of 
the illiberal who writes the letter is: 

“Itis fortanate for certain members of Parlia- 
ment, ex-Cabinet Ministers and newspaper editors 
that they are notin New South Wales. I wish they 
were.” 


Russa still holds off from Bulgaria and Bul- 
garia is still proving itself to possess politi- 
cal skill, The revolution which it is now in evi- 
dence, if evidence were needed, was attempted 
by Russian agents, was premature, and the lead- 
ers, this time, have been vigorously punished, 
Russia almost surprises the world by doing 
nothing. She is evidently not ready to make 
war with Austria, aided as Austria would be by 
all the Balkan provinces from Servia to Rama- 
nis, It is possible that the growth of the 
power of these Balkan powers, looking as they 
do to consolidation, may make Russia consider 
whether the other route to Constantinople by 
way of Asia Minor, may not be the best afterall. 
Germany’s invitation to Bussia to take Balga- 
ria, declaring that Germany will not interfere, 
does not quite satisfy Russia. It is clear 
that Germavy would be quite willing to have 
her neighbors weaken themselves in war, while 
she was growing rich in the arts of peace, and 
better able to dictate to her enfeebled neighbors, 
Russia has no love for Germany, perhaps no 
trustin Germrny. Austria knows very well 
that Germany wou'd like to detach the Northern 
German provinces of Aus ria to strengthen her 
own power. So the Eastern empires all distrust 
each other, and do not dare to provoke war pre- 
maturely. 





Wuat Germany fears is not Austria nor Ger- 
many, but France. France is a more formida- 
ble power now than she was under the Empire, 
chiefly because she is free. It is remarkable, 
considering how a republic naturally tends to 
peace, that the Republic of France has a better 
army and a better equipment than the Empire 
gave it. Republican France isa more dangerous 
foe than Imperial France. The soldiers will be 
braver, will feel that they have more at stake, 
will have a higher morale than the soldiers who 
fought behind Strasburg. This iz, however, 
but one phase of the fact, for we believe that 
France will be very slow to fight for Alsace and 
Lorraine. She wants peace, because she is a 
republic, and every new republic in Europe is 
an added pledge of the security of pnblic peace 
against the sword of ambition. Of courze Bis- 
marck greatly magnified the danger from the 
side of France. Now he hae, by most masterly 
strategy, not simply secured the passage of his 
military bills, but bas obtained a subservient 
Reichstag, and has eplit the party of the oppo- 
sition. He will be strong even if the Emperor 
should die anda new Emperor and Empress 
(who counts for much) should succeed. 


....The investigation now being conducted 
in Brooklyn by a Committee of the Assembly 
of this state, discloses the fact that the offices 
of County Clerk, Register and Sheriff are, un- 
der the fee system, respectively worth to their 
several incumbents sone forty thousand dol- 
lars a year, clear and clear of all expenses 
The legislature should lose no time in abol- 
ishing the fee system, and substituting for it 
that of fixed salaries. 


-.»-The passage of the Retaliation Bill by 
Congress in regard to the fishery qu:stion im- 
poses a grave responsibility upon the President, 
since action under it is left to bis discretion. It 
is to be hoped that he will be neither unduly 
hasty nor unduly dilatory. If the exigency 
exists which the bili contemplates, then he 
should not hesitate a moment in exercising the 
power given to him. 


...-The vote on the question whether women 
should be permitted to vote at municipal elec- 
tions, taken in the Assembly of this state last 
week, seems to us as a mere farce, since the 
question of guffrage is determined by the con- 
stitu:ion of the state. The legislature may pro- 
pose amendments to that constitution; but 
neither house can change it by voting on a 
matter which it has already settled. 


...-Michigan, New Hampshire, and Rhode 
Island pay their respective goveroors just one 
thousand dollars a year in lawful money of the 
United States, in silver dollars if they so de- 
aire, for their gubernatorial services, calculating 
that they will get the rest of their payin the 
bonors of the office, 


...-The Supreme Court of the United States 
has decided that a special license tax levied by 
state authority upon commercial ‘‘ drummers” 
from other states is unconstitutional. This 
ought to end that sort of state legislation. 


...-A strong scientific temperance instruction 
bill passed the Minnesota Legislature March 
1st. This makes twenty-six states and terri- 
tories that have provided for the instruction of 
their youth upon this important subject, 


.... Arrangements are being perfected for the 
erection in Chicago of a $500,000 W. C. T. U, 
building. It will be used as the headquarters 
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of the national officers, and also of the Woman’s 
Tempgrance Publication Society. 

....One cannot well help thinking that some- 
thing is out of joint with our jury system in 
this city, when it takes more than two wecks to 
get » jury fit to try a criminal indictment. 


.A law has been passed in Switzerland 
making the sale of liquors a state monopoly. 
«One tenth of the profits of all sales are to be 
devoted to the temperance cause. 


...-Frederick Douglass, during a visit tothe 
French House of Deputies, was struck by the 
fact that no member chewed tobacco or 
moked. 


...-Tnere is a “Home for Intemperate 
Women ”’ in Boston, which has 41 inmates. 

















READING NOTICE. 





No Opium in Pieo's Cure for Consumption. Curts 
where other remedies faii, 2 cents.—kz, 

BEST. SAFEST, SUREST.—If you areftrou- 
bled with Indigestion and Dyspepsia, take “* DIGES. 
TYLIN.” Recommended by Physicians as the best. 
A quick apa sure cure, 81 ver bottie. Sola by Drug- 

ists, or Wm. F. Kiader & Co.,58 John 8t., New York, 

ani’s.—Chrisiran at Work. 








CrarEMonrt Colony in Virginia. 18 growing very 
rapidly. Send for free circulars and liustrated 
maps, J. F, MANCHA, Raymond, Sarry Co., Va. - Ez, 

te en te oe} > — a t~ 





SURA CURA. 


OnE of the national diseases of America is :heuma- 
tism. Scarcely a section of the country, owing to 
violent changes in temperature, dampness and other 
causes, 18 free trom it. Messrs. R. W. kobinson & 
Son, o1 184 Greenwich Street, New York City, fa\ ora- 
bly known for fitty or more yéars as reliable drug- 
gists, offerfor a surecure for rheumatism and neu- 
ralgia the remedy advertised in auotber coiumn of 
this paper known #8 Sura-Cura, They will send cii- 
culars to any person upona plication, and our read- 
os who are interested are requested to send for 

em. 





EASTER CARDS. 


A LARGE majority of our readers will desire totake 
advantage of the vi beautiful custom of sending 
Easter cards to their friends, and in this connection 
we desire to cal) their attention tothe advertisement 





MARK TWAIN 


in answer toa clergyman’s letter in regerd to Pro- 
fessor Loisette's System of Memory Training which 
he is teaching at 23/ 6th Avenue, New York, writes as 
fuliows: * Professor Loisette did not create a memo- 
ry 1or me, Do, nothing of the kind. 
forme what awounted to tb 
proved to me that | already Aad a memory. a thing 
which 1 was pot aware o: bad betore 


me bow to 1 te the 
—to change the figure between having money where 
ou can’t culiect it and beving it in your pocket. 
he information cost ne but little, yet I value it ata 
prodigious figure.” 


GREAT CARPET SALE. 


Messrs J. & C. Jonnston of Broadway, Fifth 
Avenue and 2id pecett, whe are known to large nu 
bers of var readers 





a new carpet shoul» certainly 
give this offer of Messrs. J. & C. Jobneton i iat 
and special attention. 











HIGH GRADE FERTILIZERS, 


Farmers, gardeners, horticulturists and others 
who desre to raise good crops the present seasen 
should arrange early for a good stock of fertilizers. 
Those who do thie may be almost sure of success— 
more sure than any investments in Wall Street or 
elsewhere, The highly respectable and responsible 
firm of H, J. Baker & Co., 215 Pearl Street, this city, 
are large mavufacturers and dealers in Superphos- 
phates, which they assure the public are made of the 
very highest grade of materials, and which, when 
manufactured and sold by them, they are willing to 
have tested with any other superphosphates made in 
the country. They warrant them absolutely to give 
entire satisfaction. Those in want of fertilizers 
should address this firm for their new catalogue and 
price-list which contains full particulars and the 
highest testimonials that can be desired, and which 
will be sent free by mail, or delivered personally to 
allapplicante. Now is the time to attend to this im 
portant matter. 


FARMER’s WANTS SUPPLIED. 


THE name of R, H. Allen as a dealer in agricultural 
goods, etc., bas been known to the readers of Taz 
INDEPENDENT ever since the paper was established. 
The large and popular concern now known as the R, 
H. Allen Company is the outgrowth of this early 
plant, and it has always been worthy the extensive 
patronage it has received, The immense stock on ex- 
hibition the present season embraces agricuitural 
and horticultural implements, and tools of every de- 
scription, also high-grade fertilizere, garden, field 
and flower seed, dairy supplies, etc. It is also the sole 
agent for the United States, Canada and all Europe, 
of the justly celebrated “Mowing Machine Knife 
Grinder,” one of the most useful inventions of thisin 
ventive age, and one which it is asserted and believea 
“ will more than pay for itself every season in saving 
to the mowiug machine, the time of the team, and the 
labor of its owner. Itisso simple that ary one can 
useit. Thosein want of this useful invention—and 
what farmer does not?—can obtain full information 
and particulars about it by addressing @ postal card .. 
tothe “ RB. H. Allen Company, 189 and 191 Water Street 
New York.” The new and beautiful spring Cataiogue 
of this worthy concern, containing illustrated price 
lists of all their goods, has just been published. It 
ought tobein the hands of every intelligent and 
thrifty farmer in the country who wants goods of the 
sort named, and who wants to deal with int elliget 
and reliable men. 
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SPRING HOSIERY. 


London and Paris Silk Stock- 
ings, Frenchand English Lisle 
Thread, Balbriggan, Solid Col- 
ors, Striped and Emdroidered., 

Ladies’ and Flisses’ Ribbed 
“Jersey Fitting” All Silk and 
Silk and Wool Undervests. 

Silk, Merino and Cashmere 
Riding Spencers. 


“CARTWRIGHT & WARNER'S” 
CELEBRATED 


FRerino and Cashmere Under- 
vests and Drawers, 


Proadovay HK 19th ét. 


NEW YORK. 








Sinancial, 
BANKING BONDS. 


An esteemed correspondent, and presi- 
dent of one of the national banks of Con 
necticut, in a letter recently received, says: 
‘* Why not urge the Government to pay off 
the legal-tender debt, and issue a two per 
cent. bond, having fifty years to run, ex- 
pressly for the national banks, and thus 
have something simple and stable? By 
acting justly, and taking off the tax on cir- 
culation, we should be financially sound.” 

As to the first part of the above question, 
let us say that we have for years advocated 
the payment and actual retirement of the 
legal-tender notes. This ought long since 
to have been done, and the work of doing 

it ought to be commenced without further 
delay. The policy of Congress on this sub- 
ject has been radically unsound, and finan- 
cially unwise. Nobody had the remotest 
idea, when these notes were first issued, 
that they were to become a permanent part 
of our paper circulation. They were re- 
garded then simply as a temporary expedi- 
ent to bridge over an exigency of the Gov- 
ernment, created by the War of the Rebel- 
lion. The currency system of this country 
will never get into its proper normal condi- 
tion until greenbacks wholly disappear 
from our circulation, and the Treasury of 
the United States ceases to do a quasi-bank- 
ing business. 

As to the other branch of the question— 
namely, the issue of a two per cent. bond 
‘expressly for the national banks” —it is to 
be remembered that the Government is not 
now in the market, and is not likely to be, 
as a borrower of money to defray its own 
expenses, It could issue such a bond only 
as the means of refunding some existing 
ani outs'anding liability. ‘Tbe outstand- 
ing liabilities of the Government are the 
legal-tender notes and the four and four- 
and-a-balf per cent. bounds. The new bond 
proposed by our correspondent might be 
issued as the means of refunding any one 
or all of these oblig.tions. 

Ex-Comptroller Knox proposes to re- 
fund the four per cent. bonds, which bave 
the longest time to run, by issuing a two 
or two-and-a-ba'f per cent. bond, and by 
p+ying in advance the difference iu the in 
teres', making the new bonds payable ia 
the reverse order of their issue, or at longer 
intervals. We have no doubt of the prac- 
ticability of thus utilizing the four per cent. 
ponds so as to give the coun'ry a cheaper 
bond in the rate of interest to be annual'y 
paid, having a long period to run, and en- 
tirely available as a guaranty basis for the 
issue of national bank-notes. We should 
not object at all to the period of fifty years, 
as suggested by our correspondent. 





Nor do we see any objection to the issue 
of a two per cent. bond as the means of 
funding, paying, and retiring the legal- 
tender notes. These notes in the outset 
were made fundable, at the option of their 
holders, in five-twenty six per cent. bonds; 
and Congress made a very grave mistake 
when it dispossessed them of this quality. 
But for this mistake they would not have 
suffered such an enormous depreciation 
during the war, and would long since have 
been funded into interest-bearing bonds, 
and would thus have disappeared alto- 
gether. 

We believe the national banks will 
be continued with their currency 
powers. The task before Congress is 
to supply a banking bond as the guar- 
anty for their circulation; and the best 
way for doing this is to refund some por- 
tion of the outstanding debt of the Govern- 
ment by a cheap bond in the rate of inter- 
est, with a long time to run. 


PAYMENT IN “STORE ORDERS.” 


Tue legislature of Pennsylvania, some 
years since passed a Jaw which prohibits 
manufacturing and mining companies in 
that state from paying the wages of persons 
in their employment ia “ store orders.” The 
Supreme Court of the state has recently 
rendered a decision in which it holds this 
law to be unconstitutional. The ground of 
this decision is stated by the court: 

“The law is an attempt by the legislature to 
do what in this country cannot be done—that 
is, to prevent persons from making their own 
contracts. The act is an infringement of the 
rights of the employer and the employ¢é; more 
than thiv, it is an insulting attempt to put the 
laborer under a legislative tutelage, which is not 
only degrading to his manhoud, but subversive 
of his rights as a citizen of the United States. 
He may gel his labor jor what he thinks best, 
whether money or goods, just as hia employer 
may sell his iron and coal; and any and every 
law that proposes to prevent him from so do- 
ing, is an infringement of his constitutiona 
privileges and, consequently, vicious and void.’ 

The design of the law in question was to 
afford protection to the laborer, rather than 
to interfere with or abridge his righ’s of 
contract. It is a very common practice 
with large employers to keep stores for the 
sale of such commodities as their employés 
naturally want to purchase, and then 
to stipulate with these employé3 that they 
shal] receive the whole or a part of their 
wages in ‘‘store orders’’ at their own 
stores, as a condition of being employed. 
This gives the employers the opportunity of 
charging extravagant prices for goods thus 
sold, and deprives the employé3 of the ad- 
vantages of buying with cash and at cash 
prices, and where they can buy the cheap- 
est. The legislature intended to prevent 
the evils of such a system by forbiddiog 
contracts to this effect. 

Tne Supreme Court of the 8 a‘e, how- 
ever, holds that whatever may be the de- 
sign of the law, it is essentially an infrac- 
tion of the rights of freecontract, as vested 
in all persons who are legally capable of 
making contracts. This is clearly the fact, 
and this fact is fataltothelaw. Incidental 
evils may arise under the general princip'e 
of free contracts; yet itis more important 
to preserve this principle than to prevent 
these evils by legislation which iolates it. 








A NEW PRESIDENT. 


Presipent Wartrovs, of the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford Railroad has 
surrendered his responsible po:ition on ac- 
count of ill health. In this act he has done 
wiscly, for there are some things that are 
worth more than money or position. He 
needs rest and he now can have it. He has 
been a faithful officer and his services have 
always been greatly appreciated. He re- 
tires with bonor and with the best 
wishes of all interested. We are glad 
to say that in the loss of President Watrous 
the company has been fortunate in the se- 
lection of his successor. It has done wiscly 
in electing Mr. Charles P. Clark, late Presi- 
dent of the New York andNew Eogland road, 
to fill the vacancy. Indeed, we do not believe 
there is a man in all New Eogland or in the 
couvtry, better qualified for the place than 
Mr. Clark. He knows the business thor- 
ougbly, isa hard working, reliable man, 
and caonot fal to give satisfaction. We 
sincerely congratulate al] parties specially 





interestedy-viz., the stockholders and Mr. 
Clark—and equally so, the entire traveling 
and business community, on the continued 
brilliant prospects of the prominent cor- 
poration spoken of. 


NATIONAL BANKS. 


WE present herewith a summary of the 
more important features of the statements 
of some of the national banks of this city, 
which are published elsewhere in full. It 
will be seen from the statements that the 
resources of nearly all of the banks are 
largely on the increase as compared with 
their last statements. The managers of 
these institutions can Certainly ‘“ point 
with pride” to the splendid financial ex. 
hibits pnblished to-day. 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 











IN dd caciaceetéecebensabecal $30,990,879 
is neeccecindencnecenes 5 000.000 
PI didebbctetecdenssocetwessed 1,278,000 
Undivided profits....... .......... 498,977 
BANK OF NEW YORK, N. B. A. 
. .. isakasknerekssasaeeren $21,154.860 
— i nabnnucepdbaneiaieend - 2,000, 
oon cp bihebeceeeeesconnseteanns + 1,000,000 
Undivided profite...............26-- 443,644 
BOWERY NATIONAL BANK. 
ee ee art $3,787,464 
Capital stock ......... erseeececocces 250,000 
Sin nas ccdesccscscnceses one - 150,000 
Undivided i ncnansncanesecens 172,163 
CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK. 
epee nas. tae tanta $31,771,120 
is Loch dkedadeieontins 000,000 
Ra tib cccdneacrcoewesiencte 4, 000,000 
Undivided SDs tnkodhenessahenas - 903,476 
CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK. 
PE cenceakéeces wae 66.06 «0 $9,860,919 
oe GRE asd ndcrovcrsccsescocsss 1,000,¢ 
oe er baw Sade ereetenveaeneyees . 
ivided profits 96,162 
FOURTH NATIONAL BANK. 
Re cuicamebanneneiuenanedia 233,597,081 
LL rer 3, 200,000 
SE cnc kbcccrerneeetes eiimnee ‘ 640,000 
Undivided protits................ ‘ 555,837 
IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 
EG EE ee: $32,140,993 
— PTE 000 





PL iid crccghedscteed saccades $5,107. 761 
OS Re 5 
erwndme i, kek ebsPrenannn tmnt 000 
Undivided profits............ ES 
NATIONAL LINCOLN BANK. 
Resources........ geeee ces er ere $3,800.337 
in ne Pi vdcecvcaccvcnteasens 300,000 
Pees pene 102,704 
Un ivided A oe 9,132 
MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK. 
RPA ep OY $10,249,661 
Seopias BOCK... voccces peceunnees ° 1,000,000 
as iid ss da in snagiat 3 dee oe 325.000 
Undivided profits. ree iat acacia 112,679 
NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC. 
MD .: sesscaceeces cosmaceka $13. 534,421 
Capital stock ........ as kadeoenaneeen 1,500, 
PN ci cee swcccaonees Sebadeeorrers x 
Undivided profits ........ ee a + 170,213 
NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ BANK. 
CO See re uaween #2, oe = 
Saeplus MOCK... ccccvesececccs cvvccse 
Undivided er vetccisasedesoss ’ 23,219 
NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK. 
ER ccveccnnces susteqeasese $4,651,352 
I ere ao 600,000 
és inescinbancenns seugoows 120,000 
Undivided profits............ cneanen 217,205 
NATIONAL PARK BANK. 
Re 
Capital stock 
0 ee coee 





OO ER er er ° 
ae +++ 1,000,000 
De.” Gubleececwas< oo wavmmeens 65,000 
Undivided profits.............0 eee 46,245 
TRADESMEN’S NATIONAL BANK, 
EES SES SASS $4,137 061 
Capital stock............... poaseseee 1,000,000 
DEE dionaccebtonnbhirhenetink ee 200,000 
WmerTeee BECO. ooo ic cccccccccccee 32,499 
UNITED STATES NATIONAL BANK. 
ick cinckvncasasectanceanes $7,557,789 
Capital stock............. preesesunee 500,000 
tL mmekanais canwanwiicnaeieiin 500,000 
Undivided profits...............6 74,432 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tue demand for money in the local market 
has been quite active throughout the past week, 
though no inconvenience was experienced there- 
by, as the supply has been fully adequate to the 
requirements of borrowers, with the rates of in- 
terest steady. The bank reserves show a shrivk- 
age owing to the drain of currency to the in- 
terior, but the disbursements of the Treasury 
last week was an offset to the demand. There 
is no reason for any apprehension in regard to 
the future as the tide will soon turn in favor of 
the local market, and money from the interior 
wil] commence to flow this way. Western ad- 
vices say that the inauguration of spring trade 
has given fresh employment to money in all 
parts of the conntry, and the increase in spec- 
ulative activity in agricultural products bas 
added to the movemen‘s of property to and 
from the manufacturing, distributing, and 
financial centers. The milder weather has bad 
its «ffeot in ceusing the projectors of enter- 
priset, dependent upon seagonabie spring tem- 
peratyre, to prepare for the beginning of oper- 


ations, and the active speculation in wheat 
and pork has absorbed considerable money. 
The latter part of the week the market was 
working somewhat closer, owing to the reduc- 
tion in the bank reserves, but there is no fear 
of any stringency that would be likely to disturb 
the mercantile situation. The fact that money 
is flowing freely into the channels of active em- 
ployment is good evidence of the confidence 
that is felt as to the future prosperity of the 
business of the country. The little flurry that 
was experienced just before the close was at- 
tributable to the manipulation of those who are 
always ambitious to take advantage of the needs 
of others. Call loans at the S:ock Exchange 
and bankers’ balances have been available at 
3}¢@4%% per cent. At the close money was of- 
feredat 4 per cent. The offerings of commer- 
cial paper have continued quite liberal, but 
city bankers are buying very little. First-class 
indorsed bills, with sixty or ninety days to run 

have been taken at 53¢ per cent. discount, four 

months at 5}¢@6, and good single named paper 
at 6@7. 

STOCK MARKET. 

There haa been a nervous and unsettled feel 
ing on the stock market for some days, owing 
to the rumors of a deal that is in progress be- 
tween the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad and 
several closely related prop2rties, What the re- 
sult will be it is difficultt» surmise. The recent 
mysterious mov«m nts of several stocks bave 
indicated that something was in the wind, end 
if the deal is consummated there is no doubt 
but it will exert an imporiant influence upon 
the market, as speculation bas been swayipg 
backward and forward ip sympathy with the 
conflicting rumors tnat have been circulated 
and in some iagtances obtained considerable 
currency as to theic reliability. The quarterly 
report of the Western Union was considered un- 
favorable and caused adeciine in that stock, 


which 18 likely to be effected by the Baltimore’ 
and Ohio negotiatiuns. 


U. 8. BONDS, 


The market for Governments was steady 
with a fair investment demand. Prices re- 
mained firm, with a tendency to advance. The 
following ere the — quotations: 


oun eked, 
ike, 1891, rex.. 10934 10934! Uurrency 68, ce ive = 
4298, 189), coup ..)W% luy?s Ourrency 6a. "9. Rok = 
38, (902. reg...... 1x754 isi ‘Currency 
48, 1Y07, Coup... 128% (28%4| Durrency be. '%.1f44 = 
Three ver cents.10044 — Currency te, 9. ub = 


BANK STATFMENT. 

The statement of the New York City Asso- 
ciated Banks, issued on Saturdav Ja.t, showed a 
decrease in the reserve of $1,089,700. The sur- 
plus now amounts to $7,9:8,350. The changes 
ip the averages showed an increase in loans of 
$13,400, a decrease iu specie of $1,177,500, a de- 
crease in Jega) tenders of $198,400, a decrease 
in net deposits of $1,144,800, and an increase in 
circulation of $50,100 

The followivg shows the condition of the 
banks for the last week, as compared with the 
preceding week and also with the corresponding 
week Jast year: 

BANK STOOKS. 


The following shows the closing quota- 
tions of bank shares: 


Bid. Asked, 
Mecbsnics’.......169 171 


Marget...... ...: 
Mech’s& | ah 140 
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Corp xeusiie. 187 
Uhemica; +2500 
Centra) Nati... 125 
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FINANCIAL NOTES. 


Attention is cailed to the advertisement in 
another column of Bradstreet & Curtis, who are 
in want of Kansas and Nebraska City bonds. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway 
Company has declared a dividend of three dol- 
lars and a half per share on the preferred stock, 
and two dollars and a half per share on the 
common stock, payable April 15:h. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CU, 


NEW YORK. 
MEMBERS oF NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA AND 
BALTIMORE S8ToCK EXCrANGES, 
Execute resena for all investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britaia and Irelan4, the Continent, Aus - 
tralia and West Ladies. 


Issue Commercial and Trévelers’ Credits 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make Telegraphic Transfers of Money. 
BETWEEN TAIS COUNTRY, EUROPE, AND BRIT- 

ISH AND DANISH WES‘? INDIES. 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. London & Liverpool. 


Unieed States Government Financial Agents in 
Englaod 








PRIME INVESTMENT BONDS, 


6"> and 7% 


Payable in New York IN GOLD. 
FOR FULL PARTICULARS CALL ON OR ADDRESS 


CHRYSTIE & JANNEY, 


BANKERS, 23 AND % NASSAU St., N. Y. 
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Kidder, Peabody & Co.,, RATA? ABP SENT BE, AE | SERBS. eraRTA Psat 3 
113 Devonshire St., Boston. A. S, HATCH & CO., = —— —— cooree» O18) 109 58 








ISSUE TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT ON 
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. 781,207 80 59,009 00 
Messrs. Baring Brothers & Co., BANKERS, oe : Bias 
LONDON, ee val 
AND THEIR CORRESPONDENTS, NO 5 N ASSAU STREET a 4 | 443,062 88 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. ° ‘ 16'366 65 as + 
Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS, and 2,029,540 OL 102,42 56 
W ANTED.- other desirable securities. 150 00 1,560,718 77 
All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bought | S026 sealers oe <a,7e0 8 
and sold on commission at the New York Steck | Legai-tenders a 970,163 UO shits bo 
Exchange, or in the open market, 2,250 0) 8,537,808 44 
K | Hl y AS & i f BRA y K 1 Active stocks and bends listed at the New | DU¢ from U. 8. Treasurer................- 54.000 W bak acer 
—— Exchange bought and sold on $32,601,995 15 paces sone 831,771,119 98 
. margin. LIABILITIES. 
City and County Bonds UNITED STATES BONDS and other 82,000,000 00 | Capital stock paid m. $300,000 00 
. X 1,250,000 G0 | & bndivad ieee eamiedi 4,000,000 00 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 425,941 66 U vided broiita. 9u8,476 26 
bought and t marke 46,000 00 | T@X SCCOUDT...........--s0eee--+cpsereeceeeee 174,934 07 
BRADSTREET & CURTIS aeunhent CEREST of cusses *:  “{0a6 G0 | State bank < circulation Outstanding. *.:/: 10,874 00 
j | prices NET. 7 12,721,362 21 | Dividends umpaid..................00c0r+-0-- 4,440 00 
BANKERS Deposits received and interest ‘ RS) 4 apviduel depomts subject to 
85 Pi — allowed on balances. Cashier's checks gotstanding, ati 409,40 a +i : ave 
ne Street, New York. Due to other i: "19,086 673 69 cheek. 22222222222221 
Due to state and private banks and bank- ¥ ¥ ° 6 
THE CITIZENS BANK @rs....... Socecdbedude 6éeevesec sebndetes ose +. 2,925,978 37 meth al a sg 
ouse aateanitaa otber national ban 4, 
Total...rrcccogecsoccccsccccceccocesegococs 1,995 15 | Due to state and private pnese astene- 
% FARM LOANS. BraTE oF Nw Youn, Co. oF dn Yous, ox: ms most ers. cc ten i — cosvece 1,521,654 61 
Gage. . E. . Cashier of the National —tageedtagaiams 
of Minneapolis, Minn. Fert ey EnER ME. Gatien, Ph. DD" Peavt | Babk, New Yors City, do solemn! swear that the above Total... “i -; 831,771,119 98 
CAPITAL >50.000 Rutger’s s College. New F Brunswick, N. J.; £ statement is true, to the best &. Be nen leine ans oa 2, GUINEAS on On nie aa *S ne Chemical 
J belief. , Cashier. ’ jashier of “* 
steeeeens Sr : ° Bs 7 fi. Hee , aad a is “tj Fiat oe Sworn to and subscribed before me this 8th ‘aay of | Naticnai Bauk of New York.” do solemnly swear that 
DEALS IN business. Teachers and iaters can DOUBLE March, 1837. Gro. 8. Hickox. ® the above statement is true, to the bestof my knowi- 
their early income by inveeting their savings with Notary Public, N.Y. Co edge and belief. 
FIRST-CLASS WESTERN INVESTMENTS. ty are pleased with my loans and pease of eo. Correct. —Attest: . J. QUINLAN, dR., Cashier. 
ing b business Cirowar and new map of Da EUGENE RELLY.) Sworn to and mA 1 — > e; this bth aay of 
Stocks, Bonds, any who have funds to | Sarat Borie, {Directors | Merch. eer. x 
vane to spy who, have fun: Address E GEO. H. POTTS, | Notary Public, New York Co. 
GA te’ Bank. Gri Grand Forks, D. ‘ 
. ‘ Correct.—Attest: 
Minneapolis Mortgages. wenees Gus caren? 4. A: ROOSEVELT. 
BRSRATON Ri LONER OL IEEE iivaes.} 
Rates from 5 to 8 per cent, 4 SAFEST OF ALL New York. in the State of New York, at the fess of FIEDERIC oW. STEVENS, } 
qnup Deh ROTA meniscal ~ hay Rs oe 
Now 
J A R V IS C NKLIN Loans and dispounte (see schedule) ++ 016,761,885 05 | York, at the close of business on the 4th day of 
ry - xe Sreccaete 6,684 03 | March, 1887: RESOURCES 
Be 8 
7. aft in sans ° (e200. 9 and an fai gnart oo payment Bue! from oe tig i wees 1,948,411 94 v8. Bonds on hand... Riscsoseven Technet rere Fed 
¢ j f Prin: Interest Cou er eecocce 198,965 41 
Capital Paid Up, $1,000,000 00, | of Eripcinsl ana tnterest Coupons, guargutecd and (see 10,248 69 | Due from other natioual banks n...- T7018 06 
This company offers its Debe its Debenture Bonds of 3500 Ampl r ital. Wine yt. ; » xperience. Real stat and tax sss ‘ *r169 HH petists ee ee 17,424 06 
$1,000 and 85,000 each, drawing siX per cent. grenationatiet. in Fy ay ar Premiums paid, on bonds or circula- , d ill aecsumeargnvenqnenengeet opnnee: 386.000 00 
interest. and ranting ton FORTS, 10 | saual ences betore you invest eleewhere. opts and other cash items (see acheduie} 140s 8 
3 - } 
rustees, Guar se ae ndividual In W. B. CLARK, Manager, Minneapolis, Minn. | Exchanges for Clea “3 ule 841 6 ‘ —— ES 
Secnred aret bs FIRST oRiGace os Bal, ES- | — A agaapeiinananen ie ée 7 00 | Checks an tet Saal ‘items —... 6AlL 27 
wor ree times the amount o: elon, | FATRIT Bc. DDH ATT Weep = | peeve: + 8,280, xchanges for Clearing- 2,577,458 18 
and heia b Legal-tender notes cinniones da 3.200 
Pe ite TRUST COMP, PANY OF NEW YORK, BAIRD & BRADLEY, | Soemelien fen * soso t 5 sills of of other banks Pi 17] - 
a WER eh dg 005s 20pet . BREE Sin 1330,8 
Reeond by the entire paid-up capital of one million 90 La Salle Street, Chicago. Total rr 08 = Legal- ee avedapeaiccensnebeteed ys} 4 
—_ autiursadiinesssonebapehenantecss He R ti reasi 
ee. offers guaranteed siz per cont. first mort- Established ............cs000000-- 1857 LIABILITIES. (6 per cent. of FE ates. hes acede a 2,475 00 
i?) Kabsar ity usiness roperty, an m- UV See coroners eeeerecees “<i> an eee 
eroved farme in KANSAS and MISSOURL REAL ESTATE 2ocaning son Surplus tnd. y hs adaveda damien fia beer oo TOtal......-sseeserere seeseeeee sees seeee 89,860,018 63 
Call at ofce or wrie for fall porgculars to ON COMMISSION. pears ed pi ‘2 "493.976 57 LIABLLITILS. 
N, Secretar , 
__ “SOUMFAULE BUILDING: Newvors. | PROPERTY RENTED 22% | Droceoas Cirenation Saisaadin : asset oo | Subpiue fend nee 
for and remittances made promptly. ty pe ts ogh eR eaiabeaiandes 
SOLID AQP PER CEN | | TAXES sat tees ote ate 00 | ore aaa ak 
Vv Due to other national banks 
LOANS on First Mortgage for a term Due to “raped and private ani 
er anpum, Yon mort- ages on roductive years carefully newotiated. DANKE, ......ccevcseccceessserees g ional be 
Real Es i, gae ap- eeeve - egeng= qe 7 
tional Bank OF EFERENCES EAST AND RELOET OF THE CONDITION OF “THE TOtMD..5000seruesecssevveeserersrceeseceece 490,900,879 8 | Certificates of i i tad F 
EST. Correspondence Solicited. ND ROVERS’ | StTaTE oF New You ie COUNTY OF or New York, #¢.: — —— 6,186,489 98 
Address ALLEN C. MASON, Tacoma. Wash. Ter. BANK.” at Now York i os Che Sts State of New York, at tue 1, DUMONT CL of the American Ex- + S806 13 
close of business. March ath. 1887: change National Bank, New York, do solemnly swear ‘aa ry 166 72 
RESOURCES. that the ae Cee is true, to the best of my ‘ cexbtiinhtnpetadines 
owa vestments. UPS bonds to wacure cirlation. Reaapberces 300,000 00 presaaapsigerint ds DUMONT CLAREE, Cashi Stare or New ¥ Malet 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 8. bonds on band......ssesssscccccce : Sworn, to and subscribed before me, this 10th day of | "1, Oa ge RRA CO 
AND INV W Gites - + and mortgages 288,643 83 | March, 1867. NETS, named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
NVESTMENT Ca., Due from other national banks............. Notary Pat bic, Kings Co ment is true, to the best ot my ehovietes nd b and belief. 
of Des Moines. lowa. with capital of 150,000, | PDUs trom state banks and bankers *e Certificate filed in Ne rk Vo. ALFRED H.T 
offers’ Guaranteed Iowa Mortgages, also ¢ | %ea! estate, furniture, and fixtures 80,000 00 Correct.—Attest: Subscribed and sworn to before me, thiseee ‘ay of 
per cent. ten-year debentures (its own obligation) | GUrrent expenses and taxes paid.. MAXWELL, | March, 188%. DWI F. COREY. 
secured by first mo ges deposited with the Premiums paid......,............ Geonah BL BLISS, } Directors. Notary Public. .:. ¥. County. 
American Loan and Trust Co., of New York faeces ‘° ne Correct.—Atteat LIA AM D. MORGAN 
bundant references. Bills of other banks. ............+. 200.005 a EKPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE FRDERIC © TAYLOR : } Directors. 
rar h th —_ al SANTILE NATIONAL BANE of the y of EDMUND D. KANDOLPH, | 
VEST:. te — a — York, at the close of business, March 4th, 
1e 7 a] 7 RRS RT OF THE CONDITION OF TH 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE co. Legal tender notes. . ite} 4 Loans 298 Giese iirentseened sesvees» 86,943,697 76 TED STATES NATIONAL BA Sun. at iNew 
F. M. PERKINS, LAWRENCE, KAN oo PERKINS, emption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5 gr pee copeet ieoceres . "378 82 =< ri whate of How York, at the close of 
President. : retary. per cent. of, circulation),.......+....0..0+8 13,500 00 | U.S. bonas re circulation 50,000 Qu | 288, March 4th, 1 
PAID UP CAPITAL, $250,000. 00. tes | CUSTER bellies v RESOURCES. 
The Choicest Ist oe e Farm Loans, also the Ss cncavnnes dbiceaaaaaiicccncnee $2,769,015 81 heal estate, banking house..... 53 
Company *s Ten Year Debentures, , based upon its LIABILITIES, 88 
Paes id wpe er $650, No Sante stocks paid in. . 00 
Surplus Ss oe vo 4 
“ p= a eS i is 5 
atio -notes ou D, 
Otes, 187 B’way,C.C.Hine & Son,agts Fez geooast.. a=oate ° Baek oo % gu pA yt fe e paid : ois St 
— ———— —— | Dividends unpaid. .......0000...2..-0cccrces % urren reas ag a axes p - 3, 
Per Cent. G teed. Individual deposits sub, to check. ~- 1,866,801 82 bankers 16,17) ee DORE, 0 000 n000- cvsseosectapasy Seven 12,584 08 
nvestments Tay eriret’ ey "save De da cortiAcates of deposit ‘ 18,992 21 Redemption fund with U. sane ks and ounce cash items. “B17,410 0 
oans in Minnesota and Dakotu.with prin- chec 47,456 44 Treasurer (5 per cent of cir: for Clearing-house. 405,645 53 
cipal and interest Guaranteed. Commenced | Due to other national banks. ; 22,80 57 eae all 2,250 00 Bills of oer banks.. “ea00 00 
business in 1+80, and incorporatea in 1864, ——-——— | Due from VU. 8. Treasurer Fraction’ SD iy currency, 
with a paid up capital of #50, to do a Rene 0 RD he bce he RL $2,769,015 34 other than 5 per cent. re- mickels cent . 60 84 
banking and investment business, and have ested | STATE OF NEw Yorn, City anp County or NEw demption fund..... eeccccccee 2,000 GO—8,046,184 45 ee 1,848,386 00 
over $1,000.00 foreastern banks and Ynatviduals Yo: One, ff tee ender notes. 81.08 00 
without loss. We confine our loans to the Red River 1, WILLIAM H. 7; Cashier of the above-named ——— 1,806,080 42 
Valley, within easy control of our centrally located | bank, do solemni ear that the above statement is Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer 
office. On the Dakota side our field embraves the az true, to the best o = v knowledge and belief. (6 percent. of circulation).......... aeaéae 2,250 CO 
Red River Valley counties containing 13,582 farm WM. H. CHASE, Cashier. onan 
and 1.725.248 acres of improved iand, and a population Subscribed and sworn to porous me this 7tyday ot Total......... ++ eeeee + 87,557,780 23 
of 83,342—16,550 more than any other siz counties in tne | March, 1887. ENRY W. KENNEDY, utstanding.._. (LIABILITIES. 
Territory. “Bonds and Warrants for sale. Write for Notary Public, New York County, Reserve for sharehola : Capital stock paid in.. $500,000 00 
forms, maps. iniormation and references. DAKOTA Censect—Attents Dividends me olders, taxes in suit... Surplus fund. se ateeeenersee S 
INVERTMENT COMPANY, Grand Forks, Dekore G. G. BRINCRERHOFF. } Pep ETE A eeetoceee ev enseqoasanes 507. | Undivided BB gascrermecwerncen ae : 74,431 63 
se SrbRRHOR NS JR? Directors. Ddividiusia,.;............... 8,018,146 48 National bank notes outstanding. -::72.: 000 00 
SoS‘ Bonds G: = Biate banks and aici” aati 6? et sciinaaiacatasaie SS 
DEPORT OF F THE © {TION n = 180 67 sf CROOK... .. 00.0 00 - nnn 2+. -e0e 00s 
R' LEATHER MANUF FAUTURERS NihONAL |) Demand certificates of deposit, 84.308 
OHIO CITY AND FAR W Tans seas at banners, | it the State of New York. at | srttned chec "l seune COCK) sesceswencsscssacscs. 190,66 18 
aneamal 0 63 Ata NDS 3 ihe ne ars UncEs. Cashier's checks outstand- , Cashier's checks outstanding. 76,584 1 eat te 
oledo \. disco} os 82,008,806 60 | IDB. seen pépetneevttetedes 20, 734; emecnaseoenie. fy 
piEA GRAVE BROTHERS, Toledo, Ohio. | Loans and discoun tae - 2.008 98 &9 086 15—8,74,94 88 | Due to other national banks............-0.. , Stes 87 
———=———~" I 1. 8. bonds to secure circulation **  @00,000 00 i a Te #iv.249,600 63 | Due to state banks and bankers..0.00.0.... 1,408,916 99 
U.8. bonds on hand.. ieee : “woo co | State oF New Youre, Obury or New You«, oe.: yee 
Other stocks, bonds, and m<¢ OTT  taajgse 68 | JL ERED’. B. Sonne: Deshler of the Soovenamed pratt sacs HGuik’ OowEE ik Mew Vg $7,557,780 23 
Due from other national banks “** “Gg-486 11 | Dank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is af New York, Counry or New Youx. 
Due from state ks and bankers.. 7.943 91 | true, to the best of my knowl: 1, E. G. SHERMAN, Cashier of the sbove-named 
furniture, and fixtures 200,000 wo "EK B. ‘7 aoe Cashier. bank, do solemnly swear that the — statement is 
Current expenses an 11,099 95 fbocribed A pn sworn to before me, this 7th day true, to the best of my gpowts lief. 
Premiums pald..............+-++ 13.529 69 | Of March, A. K. BRYAN, ERMAN. Cashier. 
Ss Checks and other cash items. 36,148 +1 Notary Public, New tok County. Subscribed and sworn (0 fetors me this 8th day of 
Bx Ce tanks en 1 $ 2 —— /EOKGE H. SARGENT, } ‘uct WILLIAM MOLLor, 
ie it RR ic j ’ 
HAYDEN & DICKINSON, | Frusicoal‘perer iis, “isis “sd JAMES 5; NICHOLS © } Directors, cinolary Fupligy 
Bankers, DENVER. CULO., | eae alii sLIAM F, 81.404, Certificate filed in NewYork County. 
Offer to investors choice, well selected loans on im. ender note: z Correct.—Attest : 
proved farma worth three to five times the amount L, C, MUBBAY 
of the loan. Ioterest 8 per cent., payable semi-annu- DA. LINDE Directors, 
ally by coupons, Interest and principal collected ——=-- — CYRUS W. 
and pyaasanes by us ppt, , Total........ “esate 85,107,761 05 
Ouns receive our ca nal si . TES. 
vision. All titles approved Py our attorney. pane Capital stock paid in. MORTGAGE COMPANY; T | b IN | T kD) vp A T li \ 
nm per cent.l0ans on choice Denver rop- | Surplus fund........ ‘; Y - 
erty. Count =e ~~ Bonds wee _— a E oe on on tt prodita bacooce ee : er "] WESTERN FARM fy oy 
arties wishingto make investments can send t d ban«-notes outstan 
money direct to the Bank of North America, New Maiden de Wc coccccceedstecece * 6,916 40 CAPITAL banking connection; sts NATIONAL B 
York, for ourcredit. Write for partioulare ndividual deposits su t te check | 9,797,088 bo ’ -—~ | no losses; no delays of 
Highest references east and woat, Demand certificates of deposit “ash i | | GEOO,OOO, | voccsr pay twice tow incomes (WASHINGTON BUILDING) 
Ce OCKG......000006 gpecces d 
=a De Bankers. Se ay tele. Cashier's checks outstanding ig 00 Principal and Inter- ad ong a Fad No. | Broadway, New York. 
oO o o Due 10 state Danke and batik ::_Tansat si | |_S8t Suerantecd-_|Pineipd tad itera eres | Capital - - = $500,000 
G%0. 7°%o, Bo. REET ‘Seiuzset ob | Bint National Beak otNewYorerstasyoteurOrmem: | Surplus  - = 500,000 
wns Am erjcan ‘ Investment Company, < of “is sok" Youn, Coury or New ¥ Yourx. BK. es BEY YORE, 8 se ) prengoey. BOSTON, 23 Court St, LOGAN C. MURRAY, Pre 
wa. incorpor: . a anager. Pres 
capital of $600,000, and £75,000 Poo ioe, do solemnly swear that state cera is PRILADELPHIA. ~ fo ah Ste KANSAS CITY, Mo. EVAN G. SHER AN, vecttent, 
witb prancyes at Hprcn and Mitchell, Datota. = ‘to the best of my knowledge and belief. Buns. Witxusson, Man, Joum C. Avast, ies. 7 
Gag, Mogan, Ep femme) lav, Mitt |" satperind and orks isobar at ABSOLUTE SAFETY. BM BES di ett Coie, 
0 . 2 
fuaranteed. Also 6 a. ag a ‘Souas March, 1887 % NET First mortgages on im ed Transa cts a General veneral banking Business 
= tone of oe ft dep aited mith th th ne Mer= Notary Public. AD ‘do. worth trom 8 to6é 4h ~ — DIRECTORS: 
6 - pmee . 6years 
cantiie genie ret op mg dev on Certificate ote Sled in New York County. _ business and no foreclosures. Y = 











Depoeit at Sper cent inverest Waite | Corvect.—Attest : soon aa dratt ia ag A ety S84 ROky ew, o 
cee conn PERM) omon | | Eee ae Ee Se | BE A eh see 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


[March 17, 1887, 








F THE CONDITION O 
Reiteottens AND TRADERS N OF Nh 
2 OF NEW YORK, at New York, in ths tt oe of 
new York. at the close of business, on the 4th day of 


7. 
—- RESOURCES. 
Loans ond discounts... 
eae 









921,500,708 84 
bonds to secure circulation. 1 100,000 4 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages ee 4.500 
Due from other national banks............ 730,814 ro 
Due from state and private banks ana 











41,604 73 
200,000 Gu 
56,376 24 
159,223 53 
1,785,149 8 
122,774 00 
540 00 
coin $255,000 00 
Gold Treasurr s Sumontes. 8,395,000 Ov 
Clearing-house cert 
ai + nase ofboth 1,929,000 
Silver coin....... 9, 5,493,500 00 
U2 cortitc sotee 318,073 Ov 
tes 0 
. Lyte peneerrenentennreeiee er vrrere 500,000 00 
Redempti tion fund with U. 8, Treasurer ( 
per Sunt. On Circulation). ..........-seseee 49.500 0 00 
WAR. ccccccceccesscccesccess(¢ cecseocese 832, 14.,932 2 63 
LIABILI TIES. 
Capital stock pel in 
Surplus tuna.. cece oe 
Undivided profits.” scan Gascesaaaeaseoccesesone 63.8 
National bank circulation outstanding.. 976.702 Ov 
State bank _— ulation outstanding........ 6,708 WO 
Dividends un 6,271 Ws 


aid 
Individual deposits subject to 


Certitied checks 587, 
Cashier’ "s checks outstanding.. 403, 408 i 2 914.329 S 






Due to ones petiogal wqnks + pecs scsereses, 439,443 27 
te an rivate Dauks 
* BS eneablveninlbe Seeseeccocoese coseees 4,129,671 83 


‘otal iy . $32, 140,992 63 
ORK. COUNTY OF 
STATE OWAUD TOWNSEND. Cashier of the Im- 
porters’ and Traders’ National Bank of New Yerk, do 
solemnly swear Lu the ahows statement is true, to the 
ie an 
best of my knowledge pe D 1 OWNSEND, Cashier. 
Sworn to and subscribea eeens 5 me this str day of 
March, 1887. 8 GRUNHOT, 
Notary Panite, Co. of N. ¥. 
Correct,—Attest: 


BB. PERKINS, Jae., )_ 
. W. TOWNS END 7 Disestera, 
H K . THURBER, 









ORT OF THE CONDITION OR THE 
Ref eorstien's NATIONAL BANK OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK. at New York, in the State of 
New York i the close of business on the 4th day of 
138) 
March, RESOURCES. 
pens and discounts... oe $2,317,148 33 
. 8. bonds to secure 100,000 00 
U. 8. vonds on hand.. os 62,000 10 
Uther stocks, bonds and ‘mortgages. oe 148,978 37 
Due from other vational banks.............; 246,210 73 
Due from state and private banks and 
bi BBD, cccccccccccceccccccce coceesetsesocese 32,195 15 


Sramtens paid. ° 
Checks aud other casn’ items 
Exchanges for Clearing-house 
Bills of other banks 
weeotonel paper currency, nickels and 


jo—Vie : Gold com $82,012 50 
a oo Treasury certificates 292,730 00 


ce —. 
ceeeeeeees 80,000 OV 

















810,797 00 
436 30--15,233 30— 419,975 80 








Leeal-tenaer notre Te ee soece 190,..00 00 
Red tion fund wi . S. Treas 

(not more than 6 per cent. on circulation) 4,500 00 

Total..cccccsccccccccccercevcccrsovevessess "84,137,061 0 


LIABILITIES, 





Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund..............++. 








Undivided 4 Wiceces ‘a iia Goa 32,498 84 
01 receiv y - 
ee osea 90,000 46 
piven, dove ~ % ibject ‘to”” — 
pposite sub, 
a veces a davoccees yoorecse’ 1,68 a 44s 2 20 
esueates of deposit.. 
Demand ceri BB. .ccccreces ee 61,931 — 1,758,053 37 
Due to Stee and pe te ba os 631,269 56 
an. - 
"ee os ore 7 ceccccceccccccccccees 871,647 68 
paoeccasecoccosnocoesecccegce cececoce BAL 061 30 hy. 
at “OF aw Yorx, C aay AND County or NN. Y.. 


6 aD 
—— LIVER F. BERRY, Cashier. 
Sworn to and ae before me, by lig day of 
March, 1887. JOBN J. DLAT 
Notary Public. Kings Uo. »NLY, 
Certificate filed in New York County. 


Correct, AMOS: FT ewRY A. SMITH.) 
On KL W. ax f Divestera, 
SAM'L I. HU 


OF. THE CONDIT 
Ree idk Bank OF THE ATION (OF at 
ew York, jn the Beate, of New York at the close of 
ha 
business, Marc WEROURCES. 
Loans and disoowunts.........6..cceccereeenee 
Overdrafts.........cceeseees eotees 














U. 8. bonds to secure circulation....... 
U. 8. bonds on hand, .........+-seeseeee ° 2 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgages........ 471,962 89 
Due from other national banks ........... 805,267 Su 
Due from state banks and panwere itiebs 108,084 54 
Reai estate, furniture, and fixtures.......... 63/,654 16 
Current expenses and taxes paid.. eee 16,679 46 
Prema Paid, cooee...cgececereeeeeres cose 24,853 b4 
—_ ap Sa, / cash yom. bag) 

xchanges fo: . wt ouse, 33 

pile of Sper banks vee tenecsee 82,631 

rections’ aper cu 8 

nickele la and pennies. beosened i. 4 
Specie eee Sa chate “engatsoe 3 

ai-tender notes v 
esas fund with United 
States Treasurer (5 per cent. 18.978 € 
of ciroulation)...... rosseesene 16,975 OU 8,488,567 67 
ER Seer a 818,534,420 64 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital sock, paid in. + $1,500,000 * 

urplus fund...... . 
Undivided profits... 170,218 1 


ty ta ° 563,723 60 
National bank-notes outstandin: e+. B16, 700 s 





Dividends unpaid 16,957 
Individual deposits subject 
COCNAOK 20.06. ces sseresseeeee ~ $2,457,029 4 
Demand ceeuisentee or deposit 66,361 
Jertined check a rt a 


Cashier's checks outstandin ) 26 
ae to one metiones ban cs. Pert 914 23 
ae to state banks anc 

seceee ceceersseccceceses 0,008,609 95 
ankers 1,098,600 95 10.977 898 o 


Total..... --0813,634, 420 rt 
a oe New Youre, Gounry or New Youx, as,: 
, E. Ho. PULLEN, Cashier ot the aovve-namet bank, 
ae ‘solemnly awear thatthe above stoment is trae, 
to th 


6 best of my unowindee aad Ct EN. Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 7th day of 
March, 188/, James W1LSa8, 
tary Public, Rings County. 
Certificate filed inNew York Oo. 


Correct.—Attest: 
JOHN JAY KNOX, 
JOUN J. ORANE, t Directors. 
D. H. MCALPIN, 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PABK BANK 
OF NEW YORK, 
214 and 216 BROADWAY. 
Entrance threugh the Bank. 








AREER uals als Tas 


tion, at How ioe of New fork, 
at the close of asiness 











linea 
Loans and disco : - $10,798,937 45 
er ag ee 195 15 
U. 8. Bonds to secure circulauon 436 per 
MODIS ca cs<ccckaciitatscttoctet otaccorene oe 50,000 v0 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages. wa 9,000 60 
Due from ner national banks...... goeete 


Due from other banks and wee... 
pee) tate. . 


es > eoge 
Exchanges for Clearing: house.. one & il 
Bills of other banks............. a6 oon 117,262 60 
Fuseticnal paper _ ae and 
8 wats Sembeneneegne’ da wales - nonin eS 
Si cstscosksssee ° 08, 
38,599 00 


emption fund with U.S. Treasurer (6 








per cent. of circulation).................++ 2,250 00 
, aes ebeenas :5 00 at pinasctecond 21,154,859 69 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paidin 82,000,000 60 
Surpius fund..... 
Undivided profits 43,54 
New York taxes 
Netional ban«-uotes outst. 40. 
Dividends unpaid.................... oe 8,687 Su 
Individual deposits subject 4 check...... 8,606,915 04 
Demand certificates of deposit 28,726 78 
Certified checks..................0: sees 4,440,601 99 
Due to other national banks. . 2,771,725 18 
Due to other banks and bankers 1,715,616 66 





Mithitnn siessstiiniaiies dikidinvaiaal - 821,154,859 69 
Cusee ov New York. City AnD County oF NEW York, 


MASON, Cashier of the Bankcf New York, 
wie Banking Associa.ion, do solemnly a 
that the aboves.atement is true, to the best of my 


knowedge and belief. 
E.L MASON, Cashier. 
Subscrhed and sworn to before me, tus = og of 
March, 1887. Hanson C. Gras 
Notary Public. New York ‘Gounty. 
Oc rrect.— Attest: 
EUGENE KELLY 
yt mY page. i Directors, 





Ree F TGR CONDITION OF THE 
THIRD NATIONAL BANK, of the City of New 
York, at New York. in the State of New York, at the 













close of business, March 4th, 1887: 
RESOURCES. — 
fcane and diacounts .. secceesece - $4,908,875 53 
Ove MEDEE a ccocccccccenqpeecsesccenccesse , 6,042 92 
U.S. Sends to secure circulation ..,.. UU) 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages. . 159,723 75 
Due from other national banks..... 397,807 «3 
Due from state banks and banke 067 & 
Real estate - 40,218 16 
16,974 47 
5,393 75 
Checks and < other cash items.... $226 08 
Exchanges for Ciearing-house... 706,345 09 
Bills of other banks.......... 4,973 00 
Fractional ~ al “Currency, 
awe and cents.. ar 861 60 
Legal-tend =o iow * 
-tender notes............0.- 
———_———._ 2,224,394 27 
Total.. oeecccvapsconess . Seesegrceeccccs 87,911,493 47 


* LYABILITIES, 
Cevtial ate ay | paidin 
urplus fund...............66+ 





eevee cceseeccccccscccccsce “31 8v2,123 * 


Demand certificates of deposit. 133,02 
Certified checks................+ 208,447 i 30 


Cashier's checks outstanding.. 109, 396 99 


—— —— 2,252,988 62 
Due to other aational banks 3,683,294 
Due to state. banks and 
bankers erceccesccecorccece 716,968 62 
-—-—————— 4,399,264 47 
MR dcascesnccessccenscccosenseconesses, 00 87,911,493 47 


To 
Strate or New York. Co OF NEw YORK, #¢. 

L. HUTCHINGS, Cashier of the above- 
named Bank, do solemnly swear that the ebove state. 
mept is true, w the — ot Wed pureredgs an d belies. 

8, Cashier. 


oy and ewenn to te me, thia 9th day of 
March, 1887. EUGENE DELMAR. 
Notary Public. 


Correct,—Attest: 
H. A. V. POST. ) 
CHARLES rT rn’ Directors, 
H, WELCH, 


. 





NATIONA 
ork, 1p the State of New York, at the close of busi. 
ness, March 4th, 1887: 


EP F THE LONDITION N oF THE 
REO HUgS OR Fate 





















RESOURCES. 
+ $2,359,642 87 
15 94 
260,000 00 

U. Py 200 

Uther stocks, bonds, and mortgages. ° 84,453 29 
Due from ome national banks....... oe 219,845 <u 
OS arr 19.990 81 
Checks and other cash items.. 3,824 88 
Exchaoges for Clearing-house.. 220,i¥l 23 
oO: of other ks anaanananes 11,620 00 
cen 19 12 
Specie, 490,397 00 
a r 112,444 00 

Redemption tuna with U.S! Treasurer (5 

per cent. of circulation)..................+5 11,250 00 
Duefrow U. 8. Treasurer, prone ogee . 
per cent, redemption fuud ..., 3,000 00 
Detel. coccccccccccacnecscest ncas re se evecce - 83,707,464 34 
_ LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid in. $250.008 00 
Surplus fund.. 150,000 0 
Undivided profi 172,162 70 
Nationa! bank-not ° ae Ww 
obec aed WR ce 00, cccesocesce ° 943 93 
ndividual aeposits subject te check..... 9,508; tos a0 
Demand ~~ —wppele « moemn, eeseegecce 182 1 

Certified checks.. ooseccocececcoreecsce 85,017 3s 





Total P 
STATE OF New Yor«s, CounTY OF NEW YORK, 48,: 

I, RICHARD HAMIL LON. Cashier of the above-uamed 
bank, do solemnly *wear that the above ee 1s 
true, to the best of my knowieis a0¢ 

aL tow Cashier. 


Pubsertned and sworn to cere me this 7th day hl 
arch, . &. Koran, Notary 
Getuask, ~ Anes: 
WILLIAM R, FOSTER, } 
WILLIAM KE. CLARK, } Directors. 
a GRAAF. ' 
FH EPORT O FOTME PQNDITION OF THE 
IONA 


LINCOLN: NA ANK, at New York. in 
e Stave of New York, at tre close of business March 








i: h, 1987. 

BSSOURCES. 
Loans and discounts,............+. eccecces -- CRs 
Overdrafts...... Gi ensepecsaanecedeon ‘ 659 a 
United States bonus to secure circula’ 50,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds an ortwages. 824,612 08 
Due from other national banks 108,751 41 
Due from 6 ks and banke: 13 450 48 
Real estate, furniture and a 5,000 vu 
Vurreut expenses and taxes pus... 6,566 33 
Premiums paid. 8,750 00 
Checks and other cash items. 1,774 44 
Exchanwes for Clearing-house. seeees 206,757 49 
Bis of otner banks..............-. 54,716 vo 








Fractional paper currency, nickels “sad 















250 00 
Ou 00 
Fae ss 00d 00,786 38 
141,679 v0 

Ke emption fund with Un 
Treasurer (5 per cent. of qouiniien}. 2,250 00 
Beta. coccce eonaseennee. apsnsnnee «cccces $3,5u0,337 33 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital stook paid in.........cccssccccccceeces 300,000 ©0 
Surplus fund 104 31 
D wided 9,182 3h 
National 68 Bud 60 
vidual deposits subject to check b2Y 24 
mand ce of di 23 46 
Certinea checks. . 10,249 12 
Cashier's checks outstanding... ° 1,227 51 
Due to other national banks, ++ 205.645 80 
Dae to stave banks and bankers: _ 194,405 67 67 


T. CORNE an Cashier of the ehove- 
named bank, do solemniy swear that the above state- 
ment is trae, to the best of my pow! ane be belief. 

asnier. 
Subscribed and sworn to betore me, th my Lad ‘of 
Marca, } 


re Notary Public, New Your do County. 
i, W. 


tars } irectors. 
THOS. L. JAMES . 


Correct.—Attest: 





RE ATIONAL BANE at Now York. 2 ae 


f New York, at the close of business Marc 






Current expenses and taxes paid. . 

Premiums aid,. qgeree 

a ‘an (other cash i. 

Exchanges for Clearing-hou 
of other ban 


seeeeeeree 


ders. . 
Redemption fund with w. 
per eent. of circulation) 





Capital spook, paid in 









ndivi 555,887 10 
Nationa! bank: notes outstanding... Bev,000 0/ 
eee eee 89,698 7u 
luaividual deposrts subiect to check.. 15,313,031 18 
Demand certificates of deposit......... 123, 
Devusits for acceptances........... 1,295,458 99 
Casbier’s checks outstanding. ++ 60,827 84 
Due to other national banks..... 11,559,320) 28 
Due to state banks and bankers. 372,030 21 

ARLE EA ERIS 32.501, 980 0 96 


To 
eT OF NEW YORK, Sg or New Yor 
I, HEN .Y BUCKHOUDT, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the move oun statement is 


true, ¢» the best of my fpowiedae spa belief. 
ORBOUT. Geshier. 
Subseribed and a: to before me, this =, of 
Ma: D. G. FaNnina. B thovary Say 


Corcect.— Attest g 
FRANK MEAD. 
0. D. BALDWIN, 


Rafat OF THK CONDITION OF | THE 
TIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK, at New York, in 
the State of New York, at the cluseot business March 


| pecac 












4th, 1887: 
" aa tg SESOURCES. 92,505,704 37 
oans and discounts...............06+ y 
U. 5. bonds to secure circulation. 50,000 9 
Other asociep, boom nds, and mortgages. 82,823 
Due from other national banks...... 186,053 12 
Due c= state banks and bankers. Jon 
Guevent expepess aud taxes paid.. pees os 8.793 79 
Checks ana other cash items....... ee 84,787 Ov 
275,618 46 
3,000 
598 75 
720,997 30 
102,611 06 
10,000 00 
2.250 ¢0 
ES OP ee “Sim 52 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in............cccescseees + $600,000 00 
Surplus tand.......... evcccesce 120,000 60 
Undivided profits 217,25 43 
National bank-notes outstan 005 
Stace bank-notes outstanding.. ‘ 5,143 40 
Individual deponita subset io @ 3,906 347 68 
D e su ttoc 537 65 
Demand certificates or deposit 52,374 28 
Cerutfi Pe e 127,+98 06 
Cashier's crecks outstaudin 0,036 
Due to other national banks. 346,174 35 
Due to state banks and bankers. 10u,423 16 
Reservefor city and coanty tax......... ° 2u,140 79 
Ce ers $4,651 651,351, 52 
STATE +A NEw Yorgs, VOUNTY OF NEw YORK, ¢2.; 
=D. TIEBOUT, Cashier of the above-named 


ban! haty solemnly swear that the above statement 


is true, to the best of my pmeoviete ont belief. 
BOUT, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me an — day 


of March, 1887. Not Poul 
blic, 
Correct, more _ . 
PARSON 8. HALSTEAD 
WILLIAMS, VALEN LINE, Ni, | Directors 
THOMAs J. DAVIS, R 


DIVIDENDS. 


YHICAGO, MILWAUKEE AND ST. PAUL RAIL- 

/ WAX COMPANY—Notice is hereby given that 
dividends ‘have been declared out of the net earnings 
for the year 1886 of THREE DOLLARS AND FIFTY 
Cents Per SH4Re on the preferred stock, and of Two 
DoLLsks AND Firty CanTs PER SHARE OD the com 
mon stock ot this comrany, pagabie on the léth da: ay 
ot Lg K next XY the office of the company, 42 Wall 

ree 

The transfer: books will be closed on the Mth day 
of March, at 3 I’. M., aad re vei seas ete day of 


April. 
Vv ice-Fremdent, 


Weekly Burke Kevvew, 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 














(Por the Week ending Saturday, Match 12th, 1887 


COFFEE. 
EE eee OR Mage RN I 
RE eee 

cndecacscee casensdseudecteccses OF GOEEUE 
TEA. 
Oolong, Medium to Finest............18 @75 
Japan, socsecoccesede QOD 
Toung Byron,‘ e coccccesesee de GD 
Hyso: re 
English Breakfast, ‘§ ......+0.-4-18 @65 


SUGAR. 
Cut Loaf, Cubes... ....cceceeee- § @-— 
Gre cddeneesdees cdnwasbcns 6% @ — 
ERE aS. 6 @ 6% 
Granulated, Standard .........0 _ 4 
Er ree 53¢@ 546 
Extra © White. .....ccccccccesee 5 @ 61-16 
EE MDs vctebas secenbeees 4%(@ 4) 
EE venwescesescctbssennsnnnes — @ 4% 

MOLASSES, 


New Orleans, Sate te Pease .n+<+ee: @b7 
TERK eedccctisscveres @52- 

Porto Rico. een, Geos to Fancy.. 41 @46 
Gisacisacuisin Wiccan 


FISH. 


Mackerel, Fancy,No. 1, 2 bbL, (200 Ibs.) 
* Gloucester No. 2 éxesveethe, 
Codfish, boneless, 6 i boxs, @ tbh. .... 
“6 Shredded, 1 th. eo per doz. 
Halibut, Iceland, smoked, # fb........ 
Herring, Medium, scaled, # box....... 


PROVISIONS. 
Pork ; 
M 


Cheap Badin. ced cerdccce t 

PE a sviscscecisatees. 0 
Bezr : 

Mess, per bbl..,.se0e--08 7 

Packet, per bbl....,... . 10 


5 
Ss oteesen ane 
6 





Cur Meats: 

Smoked Hams........... 12@ 18 
. “ Sheulders........ — @ 8 
Dressep Hoas .............. 1k%@ 1% 


BUTTER. 





Gilt Edge Fresh crm’y, tubs..........— @ 35 
Prime Creamery, tubs............... @ 32 
Choice Dairy, new, tubs............. @ — 
Western, ordinary to good, am. bas 17 @ 22 
BE niconscetacdkxventaceincnenicesa ar ae 


CHEESE. ; 


Fancy Oream, smalJ..........ss0se00-— @ 15% 
Fine State Factory......... .+.......— @ 12 


OE EEE ES —@ 18 
Pineapple, large size, 4 in case........— @4 25 
Pineapple, small size, 4in case......— @3 25 
Schweitzer American. @ th... ......... 1h 


FLOUR, MEAL, Bre. 





Duallinns XXX Family......... 5 
AA XX Family, Choice Winter Wheat. .... 5 10 
XX Fancy Winter Wheat.......... --- 5 00 
Good Value, XX Family Winter Wheat. aoe 
Rye Flour, Fancy State Superfine......... 3 75 
Superlative Graham Flour, bbls........... 4 75 
a. Graham Flour, cases, 12 


ME chal Aaeee cu andaeas.: sone 2 90 
Oorn Flow? from Southern White Cora... 3 75 
GRAIN, 
WaEat: 
Unamedet Costng seeeies B— — B— 9536 
. ¥2 ee nee bine —-— @— Nz 
No. 1 White.......ccccce0— — Q— 98 
BN : 
Ungraded.............e000— 49 — 50% 
PE ksbeons erececsceee 4944@— 51 


SS eee 
EE BIEe 9 o.50: 0000-00000 ~ 36% > 4 anh 
SE iinicsanternsed® @-— 3 


Mediums...............00 — @ 147% 
Ttnrecpendeseacess en = an 


SE ESS @ 1 85 
Green, prime, Wonsh...... — @ 1 05 
MILL FEED. 


(We quote per 100 Ibs.) 
Bran, 40 lbs...............8 — 8734 @& - 921¢ 
Shorts, 60 Ibs............. — 824@ — 85 
Middling, 80 to 100 Ibs.... — 85 @ — 95 
p MMC. .cccccccessecee — 9H @D 10 
Bye eerie —7% @ — 80 
Screenings................5 — 50 @ — 80 


HAY AND STRAW 
Hay, No. 1, per 100 Ibs covee —80 @ — 85 


Hay, No.2, “ sooee —70 @ — 16 

y, No.8, * ad sore cee 65 O— — 
Hay, Shipping ” ercereeee —55 @& — 60 
Hay, Clover a inetd --55 @ — 60 
Hay, clover mixed “ sseereee —60 B@ — 66 
Hay, salt “a wapkedat -—45 @ — 50 
Straw. long ” eseeseee 0 @—— 
Straw, short a seseeeee 55 @ — 60 
Straw, Oat x sees «e650 @ — 55 
Straw, Wheat . eeeesseom—— @— 45 

COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
EGGS. 

State and Penn., fresh laid......... 1734@ 18 
ey coves Cossccccccece eoccee -- 1644@ 1746 


ag iy eaten 


DRESSED POULTRY 
Turkeys, fair to choice...... ...— 7 @— ll 
Philadelphia, Springs...........-14 @— 18 
Btate and Western, Springs.....-— @— 10 
_ RR ly 
Spring Ducks ... ...............—13 @— 16 
Geese 


TR ae jacees soe 6 @— 9 
VEGETABLES. 
Potatoes, prime, per memwotnr cond 50@2 25 
a ee cocccccce 8 TEG@3B 
Onions, Red, per bb] ............. «+ 1 75@2 25 
‘© White, per bbl. é6n0000eeenes Ba Oe 
Cabbage, per 100............. seoeee 2 W@E 00 


Squash, Hubbard, | per i oman 2 25@2 50 

ips, L. I,. per bbi............. 85@1 00 
Turnipe, white, per bbl............. 2 00@2 25 
eee seseeeee 1 B0@ 200 
Carrots,per bbl........... cossec.coe | =U 
Celery, per d0Z......cccccccscccccse 1 OW@IL 95 
Parenips, perbbl...... .......e06.. 75@1 26 
Oranberries, Jersey, per crate....... 2 0U@2 75 
Radishee, per 100 are 8600 0c0e 
Spinach, per bol................... 1 00@2 25 


DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Oranges, Fia., choice to fancy,per box 2 50@4 25 
Apples, Baldwin, per bbl.......... 2 75@ 3 50 
‘* Greenings, per bb! ........ 4 00@ 5 00 
*¢ BRussets, per bbl......... 2 3 00 
© GE Eo cc ckoc czas 2 50@ 4 00 
Hickory Nuts, per bush.. Bocdeare . @ 1 25 
POCRRS, POF B.....0..cccccescccs’ Oe 
DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 
Applee, sliced........ esegedes coccee We 
PS GY. UE ve ceddvese 5 @ 5% 
bg evaporated...............42+- 114 @I13ig 
Peaches, poekd.........ccccccceceeelS @I18 
A Sa 
of: “CEE sacssconsssecccocte ae 


| TT ET eeeeeel0 @1ZK 
EE @— 
Raspberries............. cpiasdahiaiall @18 


WRITE, ccrccccccccccsacs coo OE 


GREATAMERICAN 


Treatest inducements ev 
se. Now’ 8 ‘your time to 
orders for our cele’ 


or SoWebstar's - Biction 


o BHE.GREAT AMERICAN TEA'CO.” 


TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS, 


VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO. 
“Strong Slat * Cases and Cortocts. Chases, Stands, &c 


Engrave D,Maochinists 
Bast cer. NewYork 




















WLM 


Maich 17, 1887.] 
Commercial, 


THE TWO WORKINGMEN. 


Two workingmen, as they were return- 
ing home after the close of their day’s la- 
bor, happened to meet a wealthy gentle- 
man riding in a splendid carriage. One of 
them said to the other: ‘‘That is a nice 
turnout. Well, some day I will have my 
horse and carriage too.” 








He was right in 
his prediction ; for subsequently he became 
a wealthy man himself. The other re- 
plied: ‘‘Whbat right has that man who 
does n> work to live in such luxury, while 
I, who work so hard, have nothing? I 
shall all my days be next to a beggar.” He 
was right, too, in his prediction, since he 
lived and died in poverty. 

Both of these men at the time were en- 
gaged in the samekind of employment, and 
received the same rate of wages. They did 
not, however, possess the same sort of skill 


in the management of their affairs. One 
of them had the good sense to I:ve on less 
than he earned, and after a while ceased to 


be a wage-earner and became a contractor, | 


and finally accumulated a huge fortune. 
The other spent his wages as fast as he 
earned them, and consequently never had 
any surplus of earnings above his expenses. 
He always keptLimself poor by spending 
all his earni: gs. Each fulfilled his own 
prophecy by the manner and habits of his 
own life. Here, then, was a broad differ- 
ence in the men themselves, and this led 
to a corresponding difference in results. 
Workingmen in this country if they will 
practice industry and economy, dispensing 
with all uonecessary expenses, and living 
on less than they eara, will gradually be- 
come capitalis's to a moderate extent at 
least, and some of them will become rich. 
This will do more for them than all the 
labor organizations in the land. Acting 
upon these principles, they will need no 
such organizations to protect their rights. 


DRY GOODS. 


Tux temper of the dry goods market remains 
much the same as heretofore reported in this 
column. The demand has continued of moder- 
ate proportions for the various lines of goods 
except in the jcase of staple cotton goods 
und certain specialties in dress fabrics, etc., 
for which an increased demand was expe- 
rienced by some of the leading commission 
houses. The jobbing branches of the trade may 
be said to have become a little more sctive dur- 
ing the week and the transactions in staple and 
department goods reached a very satisfactory 
amount, notwithstanding the lack of retail buy- 
ers there ig in the, market at the present time, 
The reports from all the interior distributing 
pots are very encouraging and indicate a 
growing interest in spring goods. The actual 
scarcity of many kinds of staple cotton goods 
has inspired retailers with ample confidence in 
the maintenance of values and led to liveral 
purcaases, and desirable patterned fabrics as 
gingbams, seersuckere, wash dress goods, scrims, 
white goods, sateens, batistes, chambrays, fou- 
larde, etc., were distributed freely by leading 
jobbers, as were some descriptions of printed 
calicoes. Prices are firm, and the tone of the 
general market continues bouyant and strong. 
The financial condition of the trade is in very 
good shape collections in the main being satis- 
fastory aud obligations are met with commen- 
dale promptitude as a rule. 


COTTON GOODS, GINGHAMS AND DRESS GOODS, 





The transactions in the cotton goods depart- 
ment reflect a steady and growing demand for 
plain and colored cottons, and demands upon 
first hands are commencing to be urgent for the 
delivery of goods on back orders. Brown sheet- 
ings are in steady request by exporters, con- 
verters and cutters, and many Eastern and 
Soutber» brands continue sold ahead by agents, 
while the stocks carried by jobbers are smaller 
than for years past, simply because of the ecarc- 
ity of sheetings in first hands and at the mills, 
Bleached shirtings, cambrics, wide sheetinzs, 
corset jeans and sateens are in fair demand, 
and cotton flannels are meeting with marked 
attention from Jarge buyers. Colored cottons, 
as denims, cheviotr, ticks, duck, checks, cotton- 
ades, plaids, stripes, etc., are moving steadily, 
and prices arefirraly maintaimed. White goocs, 
scrime, quilts, table damasks, towels, etc,, are 
doing fairly ¥ell,and stobks are generally in 
excellent shape. Dress ginghams were in very 
fair demand by package buyers, and there was 
a gocd, steady movemeut in staple checks and 
fancies from the hands of agc«nts and jobbers: 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


(847) 28 





Orinkled seersuckers, also striped seersuckers 
and chambrays, continue in good demand, and 
novelties in wash fabrics, as corda, tufted ef- 
fects, bourettes, Jacquards, etamines, etc., are 
doing well, many styles being under the contro] 
of orders for some time to come. The jobbing 
trade in dress goods was fairly active, and 
agents report a steady demand for duplicate 
parcels of all-wool, worsted, and fancy cotton 
fabrics. Printed nun’s veilings, in neat set fig- 
ures, etc., are more active in some quarters, and 
the demand for these attractive goods is likely 
to increase on tke avproash of warmer weather. 


WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR. 


But little change is to be notea as regards 
men’s wear woolens, as buyers are inclined to 
adhere to the cautious policy that bas charac- 
terized their dealings for some time past. Mean- 
while no special inducements are ¢ffered, and 
it does not appear that the market shows apy 
less favorable tone. Overcoatings and satinets 
are moving fairly in delivery on back orders. 
Jeans and doeskins remain very steady,with the 
position good as regards production and proba- 
ble requirementr, but a tendency in most quar- 
ters to be economical with facts regarding the 
amount of business. Orders for cloakings are 
given sparingly, and in a manner suggesting 
that buyers are in the same doubtful irame of 
mind that they were a year ago. Moderate orders 
are being placed for heavy equare beaver 
shawls. Ono soft wool fabrics for women’s wear, 
flannels, blankets, etc., reports generally are a 
repetition of those made for some litue time 
past, The commissson houses report a steady 
but moderate re-order demand for cotton hose 
and half-hose, and light underwear continues 
in fair request by package buyers. Salesmen 
on the road are booking pretty good orders for 
wool horiery for later delivery, and heavy shirts 
and drawers are doing fairly well in some quar- 
ters. For fancy knit woolens the general de- 
mand is light, as usual at this stage of the sea- 
sop, but fair-aized orders for eertain specialties 
are being placed by large buyers. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 


The imports of dry goods at this port for the 
past week and since January 1s‘, 1887, compare 
as follows with the same period of Jast year: 


Forthe week. 1887, 1886, 
Entered at the port.... ...... $2,639,108 $2,912,564 
Thrown om the marke’....... 2,936,500 2,955,869 

Since Jan. 1st. 

Entered at the port.......... 80,598,476 27,477,942 
Thrown on the market....... 30,821,040 27.963,043 








B. Altman & Co, 


Are prepared to take orders 
for 


WEDDING TROUSSEADR, 


and SEPARATE PIECES of 
FINE UNDERWEAR, in new 
and choice designs. 


SOLE IMPORTERS OF THE CELE- 
BRATED. 


FASSO CORSET. 
Nineteenth St. and Sixth Ave., N.Y. 









9, MILLION 
worn during 
the past six 
years, * 

This marvel- 


SPRING 
NOVELTIES, 


We are now showing all of our New and 
Exclusive Patterns in 


DARE TINGS 


AND 


Upholstery Goods. 


An early inspection invited. 


W.& J, SLOANE 


Broadway, 18th and 19th Sts., 
NEW YORK. 





SILK DEPARTMENT. 


James M’Creery & Co, 


are showing an entirely new fabric ap- 
propriate for Spring and Summer wear 
and in designs which are exclusively con. 
trolled by them. 


This article is largely composed of 


Tussah Silk—is light and pleasant in 
texture—and can be used for either plain 
or combination costumes. 

The prices range trom $1 to $2 per 
yard. 

An examination respectfully invited, 

Orders by mail promptly filled. 


James MCreery & Co., 
BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREE?, 


EW YORK. 


Mail Order Department. 


JACKSON'S 


MOURNING STORE. 


Mourning Orders a Specialty. 


desire to call | sstention to our “ MAIL ORDER 
DEO ART MENT: " has been greatly enlarged 
and improv an at ».- uence we are now able 
to it all orders by mail with the greatest promptness 
and care. 

The-advantages gained by buyin 
80 great that one can ill afford to lose th - fo 
means be afforded by which they may be ob’ 
to gecaring samples, state definitely what R. ere 





in New York are 


The great feature of this department 
will be the sending of all goods that 
amount to $5.00 and over free of all 
Mail or Express charges. 

This will enable persons ordering of us by mail to 


receive their zoods at exactly the same prices they 
would pay if buying in person at our counters. 


JACKSON’S, 


777 Broadway, between 9th and 10th Sts. 
NEW YORA. 





ous 8 is 
due— 
1st.—To the 
superiority of 
Coraline over 
all other ma- 
terials, as a 
stiffener for 
Corsets, 
2d.—To the 
superior qual- 
ity, shape and 
workmanship 
of our Corsets, 
combined with 
their low 
ae prices. 
Avoid cheap imitations made of various kinds 
ofcord. None are genuine unless 
**DR. WARNER’S CORALINE” 
is printed on inside of steel cover. 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING MERCHANTS. 
WARNER BROTHERS, 
359 Broadway, Now York City, 











MILLS & GIBB, 


Importers of 


Laces, Embroideries, White Goods, 
Linens, Silks, Ribbons, Crapes, Notions, 
Hosiery, Underwear, Gloves, Curtains, 
etc. 


BROADWAY & GRAND STREET, 
New Vork. 


‘ 


TRAVEL. 















THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
TAKES SRANK WITH THE BEST 
RAILWAYS OF THE WORLD. ITS 
TRACK OF WELL BALLASTED 
STEEL PENETRATES THE 
CENTRES OF POPULATION 
IN EIGHT STATES AND 
TERRITORIES. ITS DAY 
COACHES AND PALACE 
SLEEPING & DINING 
CARS AFFORD THE 
HIGHEST REALIZA- 
TION OF SAFETY, 
LUXURY & SPEED. 













GENT 





&c., AS TO COS 








, LANCASTER, PA; 







BOSTON. 
No, 40 EXCHANG 


ESENTATIYE OF 


THE C.&N.-W.R’Y CO. 
ER SQUARE 


GENERAL INFORMATION, 
NEW YORK; 


29 CENT 


APPLY TO THE NEAREST TICKET A 


EASTERN AGENCIES: 


No. 


BETWEEN CHICAGO 
AND MINNEAPOLIS, 
Sr PAUL, DULUTH, MIL- 
WAUKEE, MARQUETTE, 
OMAHA, DENVER, PORT- 








6 STATE STREET, 







OR ADDRESS ANY REPR 


o. 
No. 409 BROADWAY, 


TIME TABLES 












OF TICKETS, 


AND THE CHEAP LANDS AND 


TREET, BUFFALO 


FOR MAPS, 


THE PIONEER CALIFORNIA LINE 


MA. WUGHITT, H.C WICKER, €&.P WILSON, 4 
@ Geo'l Manager. Traffic Manager. Gen’l Pass. Agent, 

















pas NOW WELL-KNOWN ISLAND OF 


BERMUDA 


Is reached ip sixty hours from New York by the ele- 
Fhe steamers ot the Quebec8., 8. Co., suling week] 
he situation of these islands south of the Gu 
Stream renders FROST UNKNOWN 
coral . oe PREVENTS MALARIA. The Que- 
beo 8. 8. Co. also x spatch highest claes paseenxer 
steamersevery seventeen days for Santa Cruz and 
the privcival West India Islands, affording a charm- 
ine Yo ical trip at a cost of ances five dollars per 
rs el particulars apply to 


“ht mabec, Canada, 
HOS  OOOK & BONS. cal" Broadway, New York, 
. E. OULEKBRIDGE & 


51 Broadway, New" York. 


iA MAN « 


WHO 18 UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THID 
COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIG MAP THAT THE 


Rte a . 


a, Ad ' 











aia ISLAND BPAOFICRAL WHY 


By yeeeen of its its central position, close relation to prin- 
pal lines ast of Chica, and continuous. lines at 
terminal poiats West, Northwest and Southwest, is the 
only true middle link in that transcontinental system 
which invites and facilitatcs travel an ad Fe raffic in either 


lantic and Pa 
Joliet, Ottawa, La 
and fe 


Rock Island, in Ll 
a rene 


» Des Moines, Indianol Winterset, At 
Audubon, Harlan, Guthrie Centre end 
Gallatin, Trenton, 8t. Joseph, 

bere ens Leavenworth 





os, 
The Creat Rock Island Route 
, Comfort and Safety to Ny 


n 

skill can make it. 
mechani a 
valuable. 





rid. 

All Ex in 3 between Chicago end the Missouri 

River consist of © mfortable Patent Coaches, magnificent 

alace Parlor and 8 Cars, elegant 

pos excellent me nal 8, and—between 

ose soph. Al A and Kansas City—restful 

air 

© Famous Albert Lea Route 

Is the direct, favorite line between Chi end Minne- 

apolis and st. Paul. Over this route solid Fast —apees 
‘rains run daily to the summer resorts, pictu’ 





A. 
ea, ouanony 


in, 
. 87. JOH 
Mer. A 
CHICAGO. 








Joel McComber’s Patent Boots and Shoes. 


Everybody can now enjoy my Patent Boots and Shoes. 


with new and improved machinery, 
of all. rich and poor. I will send to 


never warp, distort or injure the tenderest foot, 
fort. I make no shoddy goods, and my highest 


workmanship by any goods in any country, 
others at the eame oan pease who desig An E 
a which will give informati 


leather ot a “3 
my Seal Polish 


lam vow menufacturing them ena large scal 


and selling at greatly reduced prices, so as to place them within the reach 


all applicants price- -lists, full instructions for self-measuzement for m: 
women and children, and return the shoes ag quickly as they can be made. vt 


They will fit beautifully, will 


and will restore bad and distorted feet to symmetry and com- 
class boots and shoes are unsurpassed — material or 


lowest class goods are Ss rior in 
ane and pane should for my > ve lustratca ya 
. It wil Day you to send tor the paup hlets. 


ody for ladies’ 1 piano wine my boots and shoes, and to make them séft and, 


dom, Bt POCOMBER. inventor apd, Manufacturer of MoGomber's Pa Patent Boots and Shoes and Patent. 
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Susurance. 
SOME QUERIES. 


Tue following has been received from 
one of the firms whose names were used as 
references, ¢.g., as ‘‘ among our prominent 
members,” by the lately collapsed Mutual 
Trust Fund Life Association: 

(1) It would be as fair to assume the article 
on *‘ Insurance,” in your issue of the 3d inst., 
was a paid advertisement in behalf of the old 
line insurance companies, as it is to assume 
that because business or professional gentlemen 
imeure in co-operative associations they are 
knaves or fools or even both. Bad management 
and incompetent or dishonest officers will ruin 
any business or corporation, as the past bistory 
of the old line companies fully attests. (2) Is 
it nota little presumptuous to assert that the 
prominent bankers and lawyers he refers to, 
join these associations without knowing what 
they are doing? Does it never occur to those 
holding such views, that the arguments used 
agaiost co-operative associations are the very 
ones business men have for years used against 
the older life insurance companies? (3) Is there 
not gross extravagance in their management, 
are not the salaries and commissions paid by 
them altogether out of proportion to the serv- 
ices rendered? (4) Isit not for just such rea- 
sons and the disastrous failure of so many of 
these companies that the peuple have gone into 
co-operative associations? (5) But we only in- 
tended to protest against the manifest unfair- 
ness of the article in question, which advances 
the theory that men who take out life insurance 
policies in companies which are subsequently 
ruined by reason of dishonest management, 
should be held to the same accountability as 
directors and officials of companies whose names 
are knowingly used as guarantees of the finan- 
cial strength of the institutions with which they 
are connected and upon which business is solic- 
ited and obtained. In conclusion permit us to 
say that we never attached our names to any 
circular of whatever nature or kind, commend 
ing in any manner the Mutual Trust Fund Life 
Association. 

(1.) If the matter referred to were paid 
for, and at #100 per line, its value would 
be unaffected, since it consists of state- 
ments of facts and of conclusions there- 
from, not of opinions, and the motive of 
the writer is, therefore, of no consequence. 

(2.) We should be sorry, and are posi- 
tively unable, to suppose that men whose 
sagacity in theirown business is attested 
by success are ‘“‘ knowing what they are 
doing” when they join associations that 
promise impossibilities. They are not 
knaves or fools, but are thoughtless in ac- 
cepting without examination; if they 
made other contracts, nd bought other 
merchandise, in such a happy-go-lucky 
way, they would ruin themselves. 

8. The ability to successfully manage 
large corporations commands, because it 
is worth, good salaries. But suppose there 
were extravagance and bad management, 
how would that be relevant to the collapse 
of the Mutual Trust Association? 

(4.) No, it is not at all for any such rea- 
sons that co-operative societies flourish 
their little day; it is simply and solely be- 
cause those societies offer cheap insurance. 
If the faults of regular insurance compa- 
nies, were more grievous than carpers 
allege, that would not drive one member 
to the co-operatives if the latter did not pro- 
fess to give the boon of low prices. 

(5.) No such theory was advanced. Mere 
membership was not urged as a positive con- 
demnation of business men; the remark 
was tbat people who allow their names to 
be used as deeoys are almost as blame- 
worthy as the men who thus use them. 
And if by the concluding sentence of the 
letter we are to understand that the name 
of the firm was used without their consent 
or knowledge, their fault goes no further 
than mere membership. 

The first step by parties who start a new 
society is always, and naturally, to find 

some reputable business men as indorsers 
and figure-heads; if these are not readily 
had otherwise, their names are taken with- 
out their consent, since all they can do is 
to publish a disavowal, and it is known that 
the truth can never overtake falsehood. 
That the business man isa director or a 
member is offered aud taken as proof that 
the scheme must be good. Sometimes 
consent to use his name is bought outright; 
sometimes he is flattered into consenting; 
and sometimes bis consent is not deemed 
essential. But has any business man a 
moral right, even if he is indifferent to the 
security of his own money, to join, or to 
consent to be quoted, as a supporter of an 
association which, for all he has any rea- 
son to suppose, may deceive and defraud 
others? he not morally bound to con- 
sider » possible effect of his action on 





CAUTION. 


Tue argument for joining an assessment 
society for life insurance is that ‘‘ it costs 
but a little anyhow, and J can stop when I 
like.” But— 

In the recent case of Russell, Receiver 
of the Merchants Mutual Insurf@nce Com- 
pany v8. Berry, the following was the state 
of facts: The statute under which the 
organization was effected set forth that the 
Articles of Association ‘‘may prescribe 
the liabilities of the members to be assessed 
toward defraying the losses and expenses 
of the Company, and manner of eollecting 
such assessments”; also that in case of 
insolvency, the Receiver should assess 
upon all members and persons insured 
such sums as, in the aggregate, should be 
sufficient to pay all losses, liabilities, and 
expenses of receivership, and power is 
given to enforce such payments. On this 
the Court held—That the statutory liability 
of a member could not be limited by the Arti- 
cles of Association to the amount of undertak- 
ing given for premium on his risk, nor by 
like undertakings entered into by the member 
limiting his assessments. Also that the mem- 
bers were liable fur the’r proportion of such 
assessments as were sufficient to meet all losses, 
liabilities and expenses of receivership, regard- 
less of any limitation in the Articles of Asso- 
ciation on their contracts with the Company. 

This decision is not the only one to tbis 


effect. We happen to have direct knowl- 
edge that the subject is attracting attention 
—for instanse, men of property and respon- 
sibility are leaving Mr. Harper’s Mutual 
Reserve concern because they are unwill- 
ing to longer carry the risk of a personal 
recourse to cover an increasing line of un- 
paid liabilities. Property.owners who still 
hold certificates in that or other assessment 
societies will act prudently by considering 
—under advice of their attorneys, if they 
choose— what is the measure of their per- 
sonal liability. 


INSURANCE STATEMENTS, 


THE AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Tue American Fire Insurance Company of 146 
Broadway, this city, in its annual statement 
published on the first of January, 1887, shows a 
net surplus of $701,272.67, with total assets of 
#1,294,437.70, Since the company was started, 
or during the last thirty years, the total amount 
of divideads paid to stockholders has been 
$1,118,000, or very nearly ten per cent. per 
anpum, and the amount of cash paid to policy- 
holders has been #850,000, These figures speak 
jor themselves, and it is almost unnecessary to 
say that the company is prepared, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, to furnish perfectly safe fire 
insurance to its patrons—but what can it do in 
extraordinary circumstances? It can still, un- 
der any circumstances which may happen, fur- 
pish safe fire insurance to its policy-holders, for 
the reason that it is organized under the New 
York Safety Fund Law, making it sure that the 
company, in case of a Chicago conflagration, 
cannot be destroyed ; cannot go into the hands 
of a receiver ; that it can pay all claims prompt- 
ly. These facts are of not only vital interest to 
policy-holders, but to mortgagees and other col- 
lateral holders of its policies. Iv case of a Chi- 
cago conflagration the Americana would be one 
of the few companies which would not be de- 
strovyed, and from the very fact that it would 
be able to continue its business, would prob- 
ably, within thirty days, receive premiums 
enough to cover its entire losses. The officers 
of the Company are: James M. Halstead, Presi- 
dent, and David Adee, Secretary. Under the 
direction of these gentlemen the affairs of the 
American Fire Insurance Company are sure to 
be well managed. 

















NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF BOSTON, MASS, 


It is with much pleasure that we call the at- 
tention of the readers of THe INDEPENDENT to 
the annual statement of the New England 
Mutuat Life Insuranee Company published to- 
day on the twenty-fifth page of this paper. As 
usual with this excelient company they have re- 
ceived nearly enough from interest and rents 
to pay their death-claims. The total assets of 
the company have been increased to $18,627,- 
081.25 and the surplus—by Massachusetts stand- 
ard—is now $2,675,205.88 A feature of the New 
England Mutual Lite is that every policy has a 
cash surrender and paid-up insurance value in- 
dorsed upon it when issued. Mr. Benjamin F. 
Stevens is the President and Joseph M.Gibbens 
Secretary. 





INSURANCE. 


1861. THE 1887. 


Massachusetts Mutual Lite 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
86 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


f£very policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liveral features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
M. V- B. EDGERLY, President. 
HENRY 8S. LEE Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary 








FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL 


STATEMENT 


OF THE 


CONNECTICUT MOTUAL 


LIFE 


Insurance Company 


OF 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Net Assets, January Ist, 1886............. $52,942,452 1 
RECEIVED IN 1886: 
For Premiums.............. 84,464,543 67 
For Interest and Rents,... 2,813,180 03 
Profit and Loss............. 147,282 92 7,425,006 62 


860,367,458 72 





DISBURSED IN 1886, 


For claims by death 
and matured 
endowm’' ts. ..$3,513,021 84 
Surplus re- 
turned to 
policy-hold’s. 1,189,131 71 
Lapsedand 
Surrendered 
Policies....... 


Commissions to Agents, 
Salaries, Medical Exam- 
iners’ Fees, Printing, Ad- 


vertising, Legal, Real 

Estate and all other ex- 

iin scnccecesvesecqeess 689,352 06 
Taxes. 321,916 21 


6,296,268 90 


BaLANcE Net Assets, Dec. dist, 1686.... 854,071,189 82 


SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 








Loans upon Real Estate, firetlien...... $29,445,320 17 
Loans upon Stocks and Bonds............ 385,933 00 
Premium Notes on Policies in Force.... 2,257,210 24 
Cost of Real Estate owned by the Com- 

PODY. ..cccccccccccces Po cccescocccccoscoces 19,311,817 8&6 
Cost of United States and other Bonds. 9,860,199 v0 
Cost of Bank and Railroad Stecks.......... 400,457 00 
Cashin Bank and Office........cce.-seeeeee 1,413,982 12 
Balance due from Agents.........+--.60% 6 6,:76 43 

854,071,18 82 

ADD 
Interest due and accrued. .. $994,478 8 
Rents accrued..........se0.+. 12,570 66 
Market value of stocks and 

bonds over cost............ 545,426 55 
Net deferred premiums.... 78,828 10 

———ae $1,631,3¢4 12 
Grows Assets, December Sist, 1886........ 855,702,493 94 
LIABILITIES: 
Amount required to re- 

insure all outstanding 

Policies, net, assuming 4 

per cent. interest........ 849,677,210 00 
Additional reserve by 

Company's Standard, 8 

percent. on Policies is- 

sued since April lat, 

WOR, cccccccccccccce cocesces ° 188,137 00 
All other liabilities........ 788,040 54 

—— $50,643,387 54 
Surpivs by Company's Standard....... $5.069,106 40 
Surpivs by Conn. Standard,4percent. 5,242,243 40 
Ratio of expenses of management to 

Feceipte in 1896, .........ccecccccccccceses 9.28 per cent. 
Policies in force Dec, Sist, 1886, 63,027 

GID, osc cctiescecscececotusescehanuns 150,528,922 89 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-President, 
WILLIAM G. ABBOT, Secretary. 

D. H. WELLS, Actuary. 


PHILIP 8S. MILLER 
General Agent for New York City, Long 
Island and New Jersey. 


No. 1 Wall Street, Corner Broadway, 
NEW YORK CITY. 








AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company 
No. 146 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


January ist, 1887. 





so cdencaneecenccatsecteens< $400,000 00 
Unearned Premiums and other Lia- 
eee peiadcmecin tate 193,165 03 
TieE BRR GERE 000 00 ccccecseccesscccess 701,2° 2 G7 
Total Assets ................+++++-1,292,437 70 


The Attention of Mortgagees and Loan- 
ers is called to the following: 
POLICY-HOLDERS in this Company have In 
creased Protection under the guarantees of the 
NEW YORK SAFETY FUND LAW, under 

which, in case of an extensive conflagration— 

The Company CANNOT be destroyed; 

The Company CANNOT go into the hands of a Re- 
ceiver; 

The Company CAN pay more to claimants than if 
not under the law; 

The Company CAN pay all claims promptly, saving 
the extraordinarily delays and expenses incident to 
a Receivership; 

The Company CAN and does protect every UN- 
BURNED Policy-holder—and this is of vital interest 
to Mortgagees and other collateral holders, who have 
uninterrupted indemnity. 


Attention is also called to the fact that 
this Company issues Participating 
Policies to Insurers as per 
Scrip Statement: 

SCRIPT STATEMENT. 

Amount of Scrip issued to Policy- 


ER ee $842,070 00 
Amount of Scrip redeemed to date.... 533,059 00 
Outstanding Scrip..... bi cetbsdemiabial $309,011 00 
Amount of Interest Paid on Serip to 
RI ne doiscccncsatscacvsnwnced 8319,3135 O8 


JAMES M. HALSTED, President. 
DAVID AWEE, SECRETARY. 
W. H. CROLIUS, Assistant SECRETARY. 


REMARKABLE FINANCIAL RESULTS. 


EXPERIENCE OF POLICY HOLDERS 
IN THE 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 


The wonderful financial results achieved by The 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York have 
attracted the attention of the people at large, and 
are p»rticularly gratifying to 129,000 members of this 
Institution. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
has now in trust for policy holders $114,181,963, and 
it has paid out since its organization, over $243,000, 
000 to the holders of its policies, 

As an evidence of the wise management and ad- 
mirable investment of its funds, the following list of 
payments for death claims in 1886 has been publish- 
ed, showing what the cost of Insurance is in this 
Company. It will be seen that for every dollar paid 
by the insured to the Mutaal Life, the Company re- 
turned $2.68 to the policy holder. 








Net Amount 

Total Amount Ret'ned by 

Claims of Cash Company 

Paid by Paid by for Kach 

Company. Insured. Dollar 

Received. 
$2.68 
January 8, $134,675.40 $65,038.79 $2.58 
15, 133,143.52 59,929.45 2.22 
93,306.84 34,153.91 2.70 
29, 106,453.92 29,255,44 3 63 
February 5 53,035.37 17,781.44 2.98 
12, —-120,306,33 44,150.46 2.72 

19, $1,948.09 38,546.18 2.12 
26, 7,757.26 15,521,53 3.72 
March 5, 145,359.86 59.642.29 2.43 
12, 97,530.72 32,682 2.98 
19, 65,146.90 20,700.23 3.14 
26, 164,886.76 55,828.93 2.95 
April 2, 133, 94252 47,402.15 2.82 
9, 76,260.32 23,586.52 3.24 
16, 149,919.18 60,843.59 2.46 

5 96.152.61 32,358.44 2.97 
30, 96,469.87 40,568.81 2.37 
May 1, 84,811.04 23,795.56 3.56 
14, 127,407.77 51,242.94 2.48 
21, 92,785.05 34,819.68 2.66 
q 116,189.87 42,962.50 2.70 
June 4, 135,819.45 50.159.20 2.70 
* 169,100.70 51,163.00 3.390 

18, 101.989.64 35.348.90 2.88 

25,  160,341,97 65,584.64 2.44 

July 2 80,967.18 30,485:44 2.66 
9, 127,095.08 47,947.29 2.60 

16, 123,026.46 43,701.36 2,71 

23, 23,228.20 55,907.57 220 

, 104,207.32 37,761.96 2.76 

August 6, 97,327.59 26,939.93 3.51 
3, 95,510.28 48,232 18 2.20 

20, 91,250.81 28,584.19 3.19 

27, 87,957.00 33,868.14 2.50 

Sept. 3, 96,444.76 38,234.68 2.52 
1 84.915.00 45,437.11 1.87 

17, —-87, 324.74 25,929.95 3.36 
24, 60,254.95 22,307.65 2.70 

October 1, 127,064.22 46,394.73 2.73 
8, 84,411.61 30,610.11 2.75 

15, 71,449.97 27,858.19 2.56 

22, 77,017.80 30,788.27 2.50 

29, 195,174.59 93,333.34 2.09 

Nov. 5, 73,824.49 27,981.18 2.63 
12, —-:108,721.20 33,568.03 3.09 

19, 101,981.47 83,188.03 3.07 

26, 62,100.88 18,980.29 3.27 

Dec, 108,046.04 38,493.88 2.80 
10, 145,506.03 54,507.13 2.66 

17. 135,124.46 50,725.38 2.66 

23, 66,797.32 26,436.24 3.52 

30, 87.353.88 34,911.39 2.50 





$5,492,920.06 $2,048, 222.78 

The average duration of these policies was 14.4 
years and thus it will be seen that the holders 
thereof received all the premiums back, improved at 
12 per cent. compound interest. 

It is unnecessary to remark that there is no other 
form of investment so profitable as this, and the se- 
curity is found in The Largest Company in the world. 
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WEW ENGLAND MUTU AL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Statement of Business for 1886. 
eR nuidcianncei Manned $17,966,845 66 
RECEIPTS. 


For Premiums... . + $2,211,776 47 
For interest, rents and 
profit and lose, less 
PRESB, ccccccccccecesesees 902,579 89— 8,114,356 36 


$21,081,202 U2 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Death claims.......... $1,035,243 Co 
Matured and discount- 
ed endowments...... 
Canceled and surren- 
dered policies........ 
Distribution of sur- 


228,736 43 


Amount paid fur com- 
missions to agents, 
salaries,medical fees, 
advertising, print 
ing, stationery, and 
all other incidental 
expenses atthe home 
office and at agencies 

Amount paid for pre- 
mium on finvest- 
ments purchased 
during the year, and 
accrued interest 


388,054 55 


$18,627,081 25 
LIABILITIES. 


Reserve at Maesaehu- 

setts standard 4 per 
ae $15,679,993 48 
Balance distributions 
99,407 89 
Death and endowment 


claims approved... 172,474 00— 15,951,875 37 


$2,675,205 88 88 

Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid-up insurance values to which the iv- 
sured is entitled by the Massachusetts statute—LIFE 
RATE ENDOWMENT policies are issued at the old 
life rate premium. ANNUAL CASH distributions are 
paid upon ALL policies, 

Pampblets, rates and values for any age sent on ap- 
plication to the company's office, or to 

KENNY & RATCLIFFE, General Agents, 208 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBEN ¢, Secretary. 





, OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, JANUARY Mth, 1887 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following Statement 
ofits affairs on the 81st of Dec., 1886. 


Premiunis on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 





uary, 1886, to ist December, 1896.......... $3,829,250 53 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

January, 1886.......... 0008 1,426,049 46 
Total marine premiums.......... -. ...++ os - 85,235,299 99 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1836 to 31st December, 1886..............+.- 83,817,699 80 
Losses paid during the same vi ge 

SE atsensancnesovenenseneenns $2,206,588 68 
Returns of Premiums and 

TERPOMBOB, nccccccccccecescccccs 841,378 15 


The Company has the following Assets: 
viz: 


United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks,.... 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 


$9,382.375 00 
707,100 00 





IO nines ch ncecanseonmiieresnasenets 501,647 81 
Premium Notes and Bills receivable...... 1,568,134 20 
i ca sccdinccuies.sksnenoresnnbhsssa 285,254 68 

Amount.. eoecccoccosccs - $12,444,511 68 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the first of February next, 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1882 
will be redeemed and paid tothe holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the first of February next, from which date all inter- 
estthereon will cease. The certificates to be pro. 
duced at the time of payment and cancelled. 

A dividend of forty per cent, is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1836, for which certificates wil] be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 




















J.D. JONES, ADOLPH LEMOYNE. 
W. H, H. MOORE, LLI AM dD. MORGAN 
A. A, RAVEN, CHAKLE SH. MA ALL, 
JAMES LOW, FREDERICK H. OMIT T: 
WM. STURGIS, WILLIAM BRY * 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, JOHN ELLIO 
JOSIAH O. LOW MES G. DE F EST 
EDMUND W.CORLIES, CHARLES D, [EVER ou, 
BERL B. MINTURN. JOHN L. RIKER 
WILLIAM DEGR . N. DENTON SMITH, 
HORACE GRAY. +0 BLIs8, 
ILLIAM E. DODGE, ISAAC BEL 
WILLIAM H. MACY," EDWARD FLOYD. JONES, 
C. A. HAND, ANSON W. HARD,| 
JOHND. HEWLETT, T 8 MAITL 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, JOHN EDGAR JOHNSON, 
SEN RW” hee MEM ere 
7 
GEORGE H MACY ’ 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A A. RAVEN,"Second Vice-President 





THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


Phomx Mutual 
LIFE 


Insurance Company, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 


January 1st, 1887. 





ASSETS. 

Loans on first mortgages of real estate. ... $6,425,608 49 
Premium notes on policies in force....... 1,163,869 33 
Real estate owned by the compar y........ 1,174,782 45 
Onited States bonds................csecceres 212,631 26 
City and municipal and railroad bonds. 722.625 75 
Beams Stee. coccccccccessc cs ccvecccscccteccces 151,650 Ou 
Loans on collateral... eoscasee 25,000 00 
Cash on hand and in bank.. cosesccses 882,486 97 

” $10,500,004 24 

ADD: 
Market value of stocks and 
bonds over cost..............+ $84,910 00 


Interest accrued and due..... 

¥remiums in course of collec- 
tion.. eece cocoons «|= SRL DD 

Deferred. “semi- j-annual and 
quarterly premiums.. 


157,911 17 


37,591 08 
$292,386 93 


Gross Assets, Jan’y 1, 1887..810,500,991 16 





LIABILITIES, 


Reserve on policies in force at 
four per o»nt. interest (Conn. 
and Mass. standard)......... 88,939,262 00 





Claims by death outstanding. 154,213 00 
Premiums paid in advance... 2,950 24 
Loading on outstanding and 

deferred premiums.......... 12,391 44 
Contingent reserve on policy 

GE ccc cvccevctcsecsccczse 85,454 42 
Special reserve...............++ 200,000 00 

ten 89,294,271 10 

Surplus at 4 Per Cent........... $1, 106,720 06 
Surplus at 4% Per Cent. (N. Y. 

Standard) over.............. ...+ $1,600,000 00 


AARON C. GOODMAN, President, 
JONATHAN B. BUNCE, Vice-Pres't 
JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Secretary. 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


New York, 100 Broadwa: 
Continental Brooklyn, cor. Court bt § Mon 
Buildings: and No. 106 Broadway, E. 
Reserve for re-insurance....... $2,383,800 53 
(of which for Inland Marine, $32,960 00) 
Reserve. ampletor allciaims.. 481,323 82 
Capital paid in in cash.. 1,000,000 OU 


GREER cvsencdecseerehic canes scaled 1,374,856 93 
Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1887...85.239,981 2! 28 

This eompany ducts its b under the 
Restrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. The 
two Safety Funds together equal $1,200,000 

DIRECTORS: 

A. H. LAMPORT, President. 

3B. OC. MOORE, Vice-President. 

CYRUS PECK, 24 Vice-Prese’t and See. 












































SAMUEL D, BABCOCK SAMU EB, 
GEORGE BLI8s, INO, L. TL atken 
8. B. CHITTENDEN, WILLIAM BRY E 
et yO BO; EN, EI SHARD Fiiso SUEDE 
AURELIUS B. HULL, JOHN H. 
THFODORE F. VA OHNH E 
W. M RICHARDS. wi i H rpUr 
JOHN CLAFLIN Eewehe we TIN 
SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, at Bus Jounboy, 
ANDKEW D. VERMIL 

Ew. ta iacon W a a 

G. OW ; LAWREN Of TURNDURE, 


HIRAM BAKNEY, 


A. M. KIRBY, Sec, Looat Dep. 
B. 0. TOWNSEND, Sec, Agency Dep't, 
CHAR. H. DUTOHER. Sas. Brackion Dew 


AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company. 


NO. 146 BROADWAY. 








Cash Capital........ 

Net Surplus...........cccce..se0e 
Unearned neiaianen and eer 
Liabilities.......... sreseseeesscensss. 166,851 72 





THE 27th ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 


Equitable Life'Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 
For the Year Ending December 31st, 1886. 





























Amounr or LepGER Assets, JANUARY 1sT, 1886...........- pistdeoum -$62, 087,513.85 
Income. 
dccmieces 16,272, 154.62 
eee eae’ Mii. is enero dates ts sauiandl fades vcinitec hea teeedidiael $ 5 60r BTB. 57 19,873,733.19 
$81, 961,247.04 
Disbursements. 
Claims by Death and Matured Endowments 121,478.91 
Dividends, Surrender Values and Annuities... 3,017,118.28 
Discoun Endowments 198,020.71 
Total Paid Policy-holders. See: Cpr o 3 36,607.90 
LAELIA i LIN: SN ee RO LE Pp La 7,000.00 
Commissions, Seiviiheds toning and Exchange... ......-.+.sse.e+es 1,946,046.69 
State, PUR eeer en eae Raaaa ST eee senennors torn ceresoe "109,400.17 11,764,986.74 
Net Lepeer Assets, December 81, 1886.............eeceeeeeeeee -$70,196,260.30 
Assets. 
pet Eat ee ee ees eee SS ee $19,881,470.94 
7 en Real including the Equitable Building and purchases 0,408,304. 10 


foreclos' 
Ui ited States Stocks: State Stocks; City Stocks, and other investments. . By 568,537 
~ Market Value, SEG, ovcectveve 1,392,606. % 
le the State of New York. including purchases under 


Loans Secured be Ange ong and Stocks ( 
Real Estate ou 


foreclosure and Society's Buildings in other cities...................- 6,021 831.22 


Cash in Banks and Trust Companies, at 
received) 


Market Value of Stocks and Bonds over book value ... 2.2.00... ccc carecee ee ceeeeeeesees 


Interest and Rents due and accrued 


Premiums due and in process of collection (less prems. paid in advance $51,446)....... 
Deferred Premiums...........ssecccseccees veccees 


Ti api Assets, December 31, 1886.. 


at interest; and in transit (since 


cai aceanscieiaae 5,855,300.07 
a ap UR Bi tb I, 70,080.66 $70,196,260,30 
2,994,052. 14 

pr pean oheahemaee ARO oot FS: 640,387.32 
a 135.00 

sladaenmeanessbanailcnaehs eeu : 1,445,688.00 





. $75,510,472. 76 


hereby ot, Se after a personal PRS OL pd. securitie a and accounts described 


in the foregoing si 


ement, I find the same to be true a 


JOHN. “a MCCALL, Jr., Comptroller. 





Tora. LIABILITIES, —— legal Reserve on all existing policies (4 per 


cent. Standard 


see enee © @eeese eae 


Total Undiowded Surplus, over 4% Reserve, $16, 355,975: rd 


Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in 
Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in 





ab dine hl oausbkaed aeeeidesnion $59,154,597.00 
meral class, is ... $5,728,76 
‘ontine class, Wi cce 10,6271 14.00 


(On New York Standard of 44% interest, Surplus is, as computed. . .$20,495,175.76) 


We certify to the correctness of the above o~ “cama of pag, reserve and sw plus. 


From this surplus the usual dividends will be made 


W. PHILLL 


GRO. Pin CIE, | Actuaries, 


New Assurance written in 1886.00... 60 ece cence PIIL GS 40,203 
Total Outstanding Assurance... ......000000060+$411,779,098 


Increase of Premium Income. 


. $2,810,475.40 


Increase of Surplus (Four per cent. basis), $2,493,636.63 


Increase of Assets ....cccvevceeees 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
HENRY B. HYDE, Prestvenr. 


JAS. W. ALExA nee, JOHN A. STEWART, 
LOUIS FITZGERALD, JOHN D. JONES, 
HENRY A. HURLBUT, 8. BORROW 


H. M, ALEXANDER, BLI 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, JOHN J. McCOOK. 
F, 


CHARLES G. LANDON, B. F. RANDOLPH. 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS, E, BOUDINOT COLT, 
JOHN SLOANE, ALANSON TRASK, 

















.$8,957,085.26 
EUGENE 1 KELLY . L. KENNED 
GEO. C GOUN LLIAM M. xi 188 
WM S REND, EVI P. MORTON 
DANIEL D. LOR SHARLES 8. 2) A 
JAMES M. HALSTED, THOMAS A. BIDDL: 
WM. ALEXANDER GEORGE H. STUART, 
ORACE PORT T. De WITT CUYLER, 
PARKER HANDY LIVE AMES, 
B. ALEXANDER, EUSTACE C. A 
G ZF. L. ‘ H. PHILLIPS 
ow aS WAR, KATES Senate 
. J. FAIRCHILD, GUSTAV G. POHL. 





THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 268 Broadway, New York. 
GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 


0, P FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
4. WHEELWBIGHT, Ass't Sec. 
All Policies mi pepectorth issued are incontestable tor 
cause after years. 
“Besth Claims pala rs once as soon as satisfactory 
wi ty, with the liber. 
ai nfttesergriiy, comb 7,09 and success Com- 
Rh terme of Toutine Polioes ieened 


NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Bens. F STEvens, Pres. Jos. M. GIBBERS, Seo 
ABBOLE,..... 200000... .0000ees- 817,846,646 6S 
Limbilitios....c............. 15,238.761 16 


Total Surplus...........82,607,.785 49 
The atten of the public is called to the New 


Feature in ip [penrance stopted by this 
nw => for ok ve 
ieles. policies participate in the 








m pblets explanatory of the of the New Feature may be 
POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON 





THE 
MANHATTAN 
LIFE INS. CO., 

OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (87 YEARS.) 1887. 

General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment an 

beral compensation will be given. Address, 

SAMES M. MoLEAN, President, 
L. HALSEY, lst Vice-Pree't, ; 

H. B STOKES, 2d Vice-Pree't, 
B.Y WEMPLE, 





Secretary 
8. N. STEBBING, Actuary, 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 


WwW. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 


WA fe Re co. shat Ton 


Ww. A. BR Sky 








OFFICE: 
21 COURTLANDT ST. 
THE 


Americ’ 
FIRE 
Instr’ tee 
ce., 


* knoe, unadjusted icases, ar ow 
tia 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 





[March 17, 1887. 








Old and Doung. 


ABIDING IN CHRIST. 
INO. XIV, 27; XV, 10, 11; XVU, 22. 





BY M. 8. THOMAS. 





A wonprovs river floweth in my breast, 

Down from God's throne of everlasting rest. 

A sunlit river, peaceful in ita flow, 

Thouzh round me earthly winds and tempests 
blow. 


Within my soul a fountain ever springs ; 

Sparkling and fresh, its tinkling music brings 

Thoughts of the upper world. While in its 
spray 

A rainbow hangs through al] the gladsome day. 


U pon his throne in my surrendered soul, 

My Saviour reigns, whose will is my control ; 
His love, the eunshine of this happy life, 
Makes all things sweet, and banishes all strife. 


The glory of the Lord from day to day 
Crowneth with light the footsteps of my way. 
Thus peace and joy and love and glory shine, 
In blessed fallness in this heart of mine. 





IVAN THE FOOL.* 
A FAIRY TALE. 








BY OOUNT LYOF NIKOLAVITOH TOLSTOi. 
Translated from the Russian, by Isabel fF, HAPGOOD. 
I, 

Onok upon atime, in a certain empire, 
in acertain realm, there dwelt a wealthy 
peasant. And this wealthy peasant had 
three sons—Semyon-warrior, Taras-big- 
belly, and Ivan-fool, and a daughter, Ma- 
lanya-long-ear, who was dumb. Semyon- 
warrior went to the wars to serve the Tzar; 
Taras-big-belly betook himself to a mer- 
chant in the town, to trade; but Ivan the 
fool remained at hom: with the maiden to 
work and grow round-shouldered with toil. 
Semyon-warrior won for himself a high 
position and an estate, and married the 
daughter of a man of rank. His guerdon 
was great, and his estate was vast, but all 
the same hecould not make both ends 
meet; what the husband amassed, that the 
lady wife squandered lavishly, so there was 
never any money. Then Semyon-warrior 
went to his estate to collect his revenues. 
And the steward said to him: 

‘* There is nothing to be got. We have 
neither cattle nor chattels; neither horses, 
nor cows, nor plows, nor harrows; all 
these things must be provided, and then 
there will be revenues.” 

Taen Semyon-warrior went to his father: 
**You are rich, Father,” says he; ‘‘ but 
you have given me nothing. Portion off 
to me a third part, and I will transfer it to 
my estate.” 

And the old man said: ‘‘ You have 
brought nothing into my house, for which 
I should give you a third part of my 
property. That would be a wrong to Ivan 
and the dumb girl.” 

But Semyon says: ‘‘ Why, he is a fool, 
and she is a longeared dumb girl. They 
need nothing.” 

And the old man says: ‘‘It shall be as 
Ivan says.” 

Then Ivan says: ** Well, never mind, let 
him have it.” 

Semyon-warrior took his portion from 
the house, transported it to his own estate, 
and set off again to serve the Tzar. 

Taras-big-belly had also amassed much 
money. He had married a maiden of the 
merchant class; but all this was not enough 
for him. He came to his father and says: 
** Portion off to me my share.” 

But the old man was unwilling to give 
Taras his share. 

** You,” says he, ‘have given us noth- 
ing, and what there isin the house Ivan 
has earned. It is impossible to injure him 
and the maiden.” 





* This “skazka,” or fairy tale, furnishes a speci- 
men of the stories which Count Tolstol has written 
of late years for popular reading, and for the intul- 
cation of his views. They are written in the fiost 
studiously simple manner, in peasant phraséoloxy, 
and, as a rule, each tale emphasises but one doctrine. 
The special interest of this story lies not only in the 
ingenious way in which the old fairy tale is utilized, 
where the youngest of three brothers, who is always 
stupid, weds the King’s daughter and attains to 
greater prosperity than his clever elder brothers, but 
in the neat manner in which several of the author's 
favorite theories are mnmtroduced—the absolute non- 
resistance of evil, in whatever torm it may present 
itself, the absurdity and evil of money as a purchas- 
ing mediam, the superiority of hand over head labor, 
acd so on. As circulated among the people,in ite 
cheap, chep-book form, one cover bears « picture of 
Ivan mowing, with the imp clinging to his scythe 
and the other shows him in the act of healing the beg. 
gar-woman,—I, F. 8. 





But Taras says: ‘‘What does he want 
with it? He is afool; he cannot marry, 
no one will have him, and no one wants 
the dumb girl, either. Give me half the 
grain, Ivan,” says he. ‘I will not take the 
tools, and of the cattle I will take enly the 
iron-gray stallion, since he is of no use 
to you in plowing.” 

Ivan began to laugh. 

‘* Well, it’s no matter,” says he, “I will 
begin over again,” 

So Taras’s share was portioned off to 
him. Taras carried the grain to the town, 
led off the iron-gray horse, and Ivan was 
left with one aged mare to till the soil as 
before, and to support his father and 
mother. 

Il. 


The old Devil was vexed because the 
brothers had not quarreled over the parti- 
tion, but had parted in amity. So he sum- 
moned three little devils. 

‘There, you see,” says he, ‘live three 
brothers—Semyon-warrior, Taras-big-belly, 
and Ivan-fool. It is necessary that they 
should all be thoroughly embroiled ; but they 
dwell in peace, they receive each other 
with hospitality. That fool has ruined the 
whole business forme. Do you three go 
and attack those three, and throw them 
into such confusion that they will tear each 
other’s eyesout. Can you effect this?” 

‘* We can,” they reply. 

** And how will you manage it?” 

‘*We will manage it thus,” they reply: 
‘*We will ruin them in the first place, so 
that they will have nothing to eat, and then 
we will fling them into a heap, and they 
will kill each other.” 

‘* Very good,” says he; ‘‘I see that you 
understand your business. Go, and do not 
return to me until you have confounded all 
three; for, if you do, I will take the hides 
off the whole three cf you.” 

The imps all repaired to a morass, and 
began to take counsel together as to how 
they should set to work. They wrangled 
and disputed; each one wanted to devise 
the easiest possible method of accomplish- 
ing their task, and they decided to cast 
lots, to see which should fall to whom. 
And if any one of them accomplisbed his 
work before the others, he was to go to 
their assistance. The little imps cast their 
lots, and appointed an hour when they 
should meet in the morass again, to learn 
who had succeeded and to whose assist- 
ance they must betake themselves. 

The appointed hour arrived, and the lit- 
tle imps assembled in the marsh, according 
to their compact. They began to discuss 
their affairs. The first imp who came from 
Semyon-warrior began his tale: 

‘‘My affairs are going on famously,” 
says he. ‘‘To-morrow,” says he, ‘‘ my 
Semyon will go to his father.” 

Then his comrades began to question 
him: 

‘* How did you manage,” they say. 

**Why, in the first place,” says he, ‘‘I in- 
spired Semyon with so much bravery that 
he promised his Tzar to conquer the whole 
world, and the Tzar made Semyon com- 
mander, and dispatched him to overcome 
the Indian Tzar. They engaged in com- 
bat, and that very night I dampened all 
the powder in Semyon’s army, then went to 
the Indian Tzar and made him soldiers out 
of straw in countless multitudes. Sem- 
yon’s soldiers perceived that these straw 
soldiers were marching upon them from 
every side, and they were seized with fear. 
Semyon ordered them to fire. The cannon 
and rifles did not go off. Semyon’s soldiers 
were terrified, and fled like sheep; and 
the Indian Tzarcverthrew them. Semyon 
was put to shame, his estates were taken 
from him, and they were going to execute 
him on the following day, only I had busi- 
ness with him for one day more; so I set 
him free from prison, in order that he 
might run home. To-morrow I shall set- 
tle the business, so now say which of you 
two needs assistance.” 


Then the second imp, who came from 
Taras, began the tale of his deeds: 
‘*{ need no help,” says he. ‘‘My affairs 
have also progressed favorably, and Taras 
will not live more than another week. In 
the first place,” says he, ‘‘I increased his 
hunger and inspired him with envy. His 
envy of the goods of others has grown so 
great that, whatever he beholds, that he de- 





sires to buy. He has purchased incalcu- 
jable quantities with his money, and still 
he is buying everything he sees. Now he 
has begun to purchase with borrowed 
money. He has loaded many a debt upon 
his neck, and has invo!ved himself to such 
an extent that he cannot extricate himself. 
In another week the day of settlement will 
arrive, and I shall convert all his wares into 
rubbish. He will not be able to pay his 
debts, and he will go to his father.” 

Then they began to question the third 
imp who came from Ivan, ‘And how 
does your business go on?” 

‘* Well, now,” says he, ‘* my business is 
not going at all. In the first place I spit in 
his jug of kvas, in order to make his 
stomach ache, and then I went to his field 
and pressed down the soil until it was like 
a stone, so that he could do nothing with 
it. Ithought that he would not plow it; 
but he is a fool, and so he came with his 
plow and began to work away. He 
groaned with the painin his belly, but fin- 
ished the whole of the plowing himself. I 
broke one plowshare for him, he went 
home and fitted another, bound on some 
néw foot-cloths, and set to work again at 
his plowing. I crawled under the earth 
and clung to the plowshare, but it was 
utterly impossible to hold on, he bent him- 
self to the plow and the share was sharp; 
t cut my hands all to pieces. He plowed 
over nearly the whole field, and left only 
one strip. Come, brothers,” says he, 
‘help me; forif we do not conquer him 
all our labors will be in vain. If the fool 
remains, and continues to till the soil, they 
will not know want, and he will support his 
two brothers.” 

Semyon-warrior’s imp promised to come 
to his assistance on the morrow, and there- 
upon the little devils parted. 


Ill, 


Ivan had plowed all the fallow field, and 
only one strip remained. He went out to 
finish. His stomach aches; but the plow- 
ing must needs be finished. He flourished 
the reins, turned the pluw over, and went 
to work. He had made only one turn, and 
was coming back when the plow seemed to 
catch ona root, and he pulled it. But it 
was the little imp, who had wound his 
legs around the plowshare and was holding 
on. ‘* What marvel is this!” thinks Ivan. 
‘‘ There were no roots here, but still, this 
is aroot.”” Ivan thrust his hand into the 
furrow, felt about, and found something 
soft; he grasped this something and drew 
it forth. Itis black like a root, but there 
is something moving onthe root. Behold! 
it is a little livedevil. **Ugh, you abom- 
ination!” sayshe. Ivan burst into a laugs, 
and was about to dash the thing’s brains 
out, but the imp set up a whine. ‘* Don’t 
kill me,” says he, ‘‘and I will do anything 
you please.” 

‘* What will you do for me?” 

‘*Only mention what you wish.” 

Ivan scratched his head. ‘‘My belly 
aches,” says he; ‘*can you cure that?” 

‘* That I can,” says he. 

‘* Well then, cure me.” 

The little devil bent down to the furrow, 
scraped, scraped with his claws, and 
scratched out a small root, a triple root, 
and gave it to Ivan. 

‘«There,” says he, ‘‘if any one swallows 
one of these little roots, every pain will dis- 
appear.” 

Ivan took it, broke off one rootlet, and 
swallowed it. His stomach-ache instantly 
vanished. 

Then the little devil besought him again. 
‘*Letme go now,” says he; ‘I will leap 
through the earth, and I will never come 
back again.” 

** Well,” all right,” says Ivan; ‘‘ God be 
with thee!” And as soon as Ivan had men- 
tioned God the little imp dived headlong into 
the earth, like a stone in water, and noth- 
ing but ahole remained. Ivan thrust the 
two remaining roots into his cap and set 
about finishing his plowing. He plowed 
the s'rip of land to the end, turned his 
plow over, and went home. He unhar- 
nessed the horse, and went to the cottage, 
and there he found his elder brother Sem- 
yon-warrior, sitting at supper with his 
wife. He had been deprived of his estates, 
he had escaped by main force from prison, 
and had fled home to dwell with his fa 
ther. 





When Semyon beheld Ivan: ‘‘I have 
come to live with you,” says he; ‘‘ feed me 
and my wife, until a new place turns up.” 

“Well, all right,” says Ivan; ‘‘you 
may live here.” 

But when Ivan tried to seat himself on 
the bench, the smell which proceeded from 
Ivan did not please the fine lady, and she 
says to herhusband: ‘‘I cannot,” says she, 
‘‘sup in company with a stinking peas- 
ant.” 

And Semyon-warrior says: ‘‘My lady 
says that you do not smell good. You 
ought to eat in the anteroom.” 

‘* Well, allright,” says he. ‘It is time 
for me to go to bed, and I have to feed the 
mare.” 


Ivan took his bread and his caftan, and 
went to bed. 


IV. 

That night Semyon-warrior’s devil left 
him and went to seek Ivan’s devil, accord- 
ing to their agreement, and to help him 
ensnare the fool. He came to the fallow 
field; he sought and sought his comrade; 
the latter was nowhere, and he found 
nothing but a hole. 

‘** Well, he thinks, ‘“‘it is evident that a 
catastrophe has overtaken my comrade, 
and I must put myself in his place. The 
fallow field has been thoroughly plowed; 
that fool must be entrapped at his mow- 
ing.” 

The little devil went to the meadow, and 
sent an inundation over Ivan’s grass; the 
whole crop was matted together with mud. 
Ivan turned out of his bed at dawn, 
whetted his scythe, and went to mow his 
meadow. Ivan arrived, and began to mow. 
He gives one sweep, he gives a second— 
the scythe is dull, it will not cut; it must 
be whetted. Ivan tried and tried. ‘‘ No,” 
says he, ‘‘I’ll go home and fetch the whet- 
stone and a small loaf of bread. If I have 
to try for a week, I won’t quit until I have 
mowed this.” The imp overheard him, 
and fell into thought. ‘‘This is a ‘stiff- 
necked fool,” says he, ‘‘and not to be 
caught. Other means must be resorted to.” 

Ivan came back, whetted his scythe, and 
began to mow. The imp crept into the 
grass, and began to catch hold of the heel 
of the scythe, and to thrust thé tip into the 
earth. Ivan found it hard work; never- 
theless he went on with his mowing, and 
ouly a small wooded strip in the marsh re- 
mained undone. The imp crept into the 
marsh, and thinks to himself: ‘‘He may 
cut my paws through and through, but I 
won’t !et him finish his mowing.” Ivan 
entered the marsh. The grass was not 
thick to the eye, but still the scythe would 
not go through it. Ivan grew angry, and 
began to mow with all his might. The 
imp began to yield; he cannot succeed in 
leaping away; he sees that it is a bad busi- 
ness, and flung himself into a bush. Ivan 
gave a flourish, came in contact with the 
bush, and cut off half the little devil’s tail. 
Ivan finished his mowing, ordered the girl 
to do the raking, and went himself to cut 
the rye. 

He went out with his reaping-hook, but 
the bob-tailed devil had been there before 
him, had tangled the rye so that it would 
not yield to the hook. Ivan turned round, 
grasped his sickle, and went to reaping. 
He reaped the whole of the rye. ‘‘Come 
now,” says he, ‘‘I must set to work at the 
oats.” The bob-tailed imp heard this. He 
thinks: ‘‘I did not trap him with the rye, 
but I'll catch him over the oats. Only wait 
until to-morrow.” The next morring the 
imp ran to the field of oats, but the oats 
were already cut. Ivan had reaped during 
the night, in order that less might be shaken 
out. The little devil flew into a rage: 
‘¢ That fool has cut me and tortured me,” 
sayshe. ‘‘Sucha disaster I have never 
beheld, even in war. That cursed fellow 
never sleeps, and is not to be caught. I 
will go now,” says he, ‘‘ to the grain-ricks, 
and rot the whole of them for him.” 

So the imp went to the rick of rye, crept 
among the sheaves, and it began torot; he 
heated them, warmed himself and fell into 
a drowsy state. 

But Ivan harnessed the mare and went 
with the maiden to draw them home. He 


came to the rick and began to toss it upon 
the cart; he had flung on two sheaves, 
when he gave athrust, struck the imp full 
behind, lifted him up—and behold! on his 
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pitchfork was a live imp, and a bob-tailed 
one to boot, kicking and wriggling, and 
trying to jump off. 

‘+ Eh, so it’s you, you rascal! Are you 
here again?” 

‘T,” says he, ‘“‘am another; that was my 
brother. But I have been with your 
brotber Semyon.” 

** Well,” says Ivan, ‘‘ whoever you may 
be, you shall share his fate;” then he was 
about to spit him on a stake, but the imp 
began to entreat him: ‘‘ Let me go,” says 
he, ‘‘ and I’li never come here again; but 
whatever you desire that I will do for 
you.”. 

‘* Well, what can you do?” 

** Way, I,” says he, *‘can make soldiers 
out of anything that you wish.” 

‘* What are they good for?” 

** Why,” says he, “you can set them 
to anything that you like; they can do 
everything.” 

** Can play songs?” 

iy Yes.” 

‘* Well, very good,” says Ivan; ‘‘ make 
them. 

Then said the little devil: ‘* Here do 
you take this sheaf of rye, scatter it thick- 
ly on the ground, and simply say: ‘* My 
slave commands that thou no morea sheaf 
shall be, but that so many straws as there 
are in thee, so many soldiers shall there 
be.” 

Ivan took the sheaf, strewed it on the 
ground, and spoke as the imp had com- 
manded. And tbe sheaf sprang up, and 
turned into soldiers, and the drummer 
marched in front, and the trumpeter played. 
Ivan burst into a laugh. 

** Only see,” says he, ‘* how clever that 
is. This” says he, ‘‘ is a good thing, it will 
amuse the maiden.” 

‘*Come,” says the imp, ‘‘ let me go 
now.” 

** No,” says he, ‘‘ I will do this with the 
straw thatch, but it is useless to waste the 
grain. Teach me now to turn it back iato 
asheaf. I will thresh it.” 

And the litule devil says: ‘‘Say ‘So many 
soldiers, s0 many straws, my slave com- 
mands thee, be a sheaf again.’ ” 

Thus did Ivan speak, and it became a 
sheaf again. 

And again theimp began to entreat him: 
‘* Set me free now,” says he. 

‘Well, all right!” Ivan seized him by 
the back, pressed firmly with his hand, and 
removed him from the pitchfork. *‘God 
be with you! ” says he, and as soon as he 
mentioned God, the little devil dived 
under the earth, like a stone in water, and 
nothing but a hole remained. 

Ivan returned home; but at home was 
his other brother, Taras, who was sitting 
at supper with his wife. Taras-big-belly 
had not met his debts; he had fled from 
his creditors and returned to his father. 
When he saw Ivan: ‘‘ Well, Ivan,” says he, 

‘feed me and my wife untilI get started 
again.” 

** Allright,” says Ivan, “live here.” 
Ivan took off his caftan, and seated himself 
at the table. 

But the merchant’s daughter says: ‘I 
cannot eat with a fool,” says she; ‘‘he ex 
hales,” says she, ‘‘an odor of sweat.” P 

Then Taras-big-belly says: ‘‘ You don’t 
smell good, Ivan,” says he; ‘‘go, eat in the 
outhouse.” 

** Well, all right,” says he—took his bread 
and went into the yard. ‘It’s just time 
for me to goto bed,” says he; ‘‘and the 
mare must be fed.” 

, A 

Ono that night the imp parted from 
Taras, and went, according to their com- 
pact, to the help of his comrades to entrap 
Ivan the fool. Hecame to the field; he 
sought and sought his comrades—there 
Was no one there; he found only a hole; 
he went to the meadow, found the trail in 
the swamp, and inthe stubble-field of rye, 
another hole. ** Well,” thinks he, ‘‘evidently 
a disaster has happened to my comrades, 
and I must take their place, and attack that 
fool.” 

Theimp wentinsearch of ivan. But 
Ivan had already left the fields and gone 
to the forest to cut wood. 

It had become irksome to the brothers to 
live together, and they had ordered Ivan 
to cut timber for cottages and to build them 
new houses. 

The imp hastened to the forest, crawled 


into the tree-boles, and prevepted Ivan 
from felling them. Ivan hewed a tree in 
such a manner that it might fall in an open 
space, and began to fell it; but the tree fell 
wild, rolled down where it should not, and 
flew into splinters. Ivan gut out his wedge, 
began to disentangle it, and freed the tree 
with difficulty. Ivan began to fell another, 
and again the same thing took place. 
He toiled and toiled, and with difficulty 
did he accomplish it. He began on athird 
—and it was the same story over again. 
Ivan had counted on cutting fifty logs, and 
he had not cut ten when night was upon 
bim. AndIvan had worn himself out. 
The steam poured frdm him like a mist, 
it spread through the forest, but he would 
not give way. He hewed down one tree 
more, and his back was broken with fa- 
tigue, so that there was no strength left in 
him; he flung away his ax,and sat down 
to rest. The imp heard that Ivanhad be- 
come quiet, and rejoiced. ‘*Come,” 
thinks he, ‘* he has exhausted his strength, 
he will quit this; I too, will now take a 
rest; so he seated himself astride of a 
stump, and exulted. ButIvan roge, picked 
up his ax, gave a flourish, and as he gave 
a careless tap from the opposite side, the 
tree cracked at once, and thundered down. 
The imp suddenly bethought himself, but 
did not succeed in freeing his leg, the stump 
gave way, and the imp was caught by the 
paw. Ivan began to clear away—and be- 
hold! there was a little live devil. Ivan 
was astounded. ‘So it’s you, you rascal! 
Here you are again! ” 

“7,” says he, ‘‘am another. 
with your brother Taras.” 

**Well, whoever you may be, you shall 
share the same fate.” Ivan flourished his 
ax, and was on the point of dasbing his 
brains out with the helve. 

The imp entreated him: ‘‘Don’t kill me,” 
sayshe; “I willdofor you whatever you 
wish.” ° 

‘“‘And what can you do?” 

“*T,.” says he, ‘‘can make you as much 
money as ever you want.” 

‘‘All right,” says Ivan; ‘‘then make it.” 

And the little devil instructed him how 
to do it. 

“Take oak leaves from this oak,” says 
he, ‘‘and run them between your hands; 
gold will fall on the ground.” 

Ivan took some leaves and rubbed them, 
and gold showered down. 

‘“‘This,” says he, ‘‘is famous, when I play 
with the children in my walks.” 

**Release me,’ begged the imp. 

‘‘All right!” Ivan grasped his wedge and 
set the imp free. ‘God be with you,’’ says 
he; and no sooner had he mentioned God, 
than the imp dived beneath the earth, like 
a stone in water, and nothing but a hole 
remained. 


I have been 


VI. 


The brothers built themselves houses, 
and began to live apart. And Ivan finish- 
ed his work in the fields, brewed beer, and 
summoned his brothers to carouse. The 
brothers did not accept Ivan’s invitation. 
‘We have never beheld any peasant 
carousal,” they say. 

Ivan entertained the peasants and the 
women, and drank a great deal himself; 
he began to get intoxicated and went out 
into the street to the choral dancers. Ivan 
went up to the dancers and ordered the 
women to exalt him. 

“T will give you that,” says he, ‘which 
you have never beheld ia your lives.” 

The women began to laugh and to praise 
him. When they had glorified him well, 
they say: ‘‘Come, now, give it to us!” 

“I will fetch it instantly,” says he. He 
seized a seive, and ran off to the forest. 
The women laughed: ‘‘What a fool!” And 
they forgot all about him. Behold! Ivan 
rans back bearing the sieve filled with 
something. 

‘*ShallI make you presents?” 

‘“Yes.”, 

Ivan seized a handful of gold and flung it 
to the women. Guod heavens! The women 
rushed forward to pick it up; the peasants 
sprapg up; they tore it from each other’s 
hands; they take it away from each other. 

They nearly crushed one old woman to 
death. Ivan broke into a laugh. 

‘“‘Ah, you fools,” said he. ‘*Why have 
you crushed the old woman? Go more 
softly and I will give you more.” And he 





began to scatter more. The people flocked 


up and Ivan flung the whole contents of his 
sieve broadcast. They began to beg for 
more. But Ivan says: “That is all. I will 
give you more anothertime. Dance now, 
and strike up your songs.” 

The women struck up their songs. 

‘Your songs are not good,” says he. 

‘‘What songs are better?” say they. 

‘* That,” says he, “‘I will show you pres- 
ently. ‘So he went to the threshing-floor, 
pulled a sheaf apart, threshed it, strewed 
it on the ground. ‘Now,” says he, “be 
my slave, and be no more u sheaf of grain; 
but as many straws as there are in thee 
so many soldiers let there be.” The sheaf 
sprang up and turned to soldiers. The 
trumpets and the drums struck up. Ivan 
ordered them to play some airs, and went 
with them into the street. The people 
were amazed. The soldiers played their 
airs, and Ivan led them back to the thresh- 
ing-floor, but commanded that no one 
should follow him, and turned the soldiers 
back into a sheaf, and flung it on the heap. 
Then he went home and lay down to sleep 
in a separate room. 


Vil. 

The eldest brother, Semyon, heard of 
this affair on the following morning, and 
he comes to Ivan. 

**Reveal to me,” says he, “‘whence you 
got those soldiers, and whither you led 
them.” 

‘*What do you want of them?” says 
Ivan. 

“What? With soldiers one can do any- 
thing. A kingdom can be won.” 

Ivan was astonished. ‘‘Well, why did 
not you say so long ago?” sayshe. ‘I will 
make you as many as you want. Fortu- 
nately, the maid and I have accumulated 
a great deal.” Then Ivan led his brother 
to the threshing-floor, and says he: ‘See, 
I am about to make them, and do you lead 
them away; for if they must be fed they 
will devour the whole village in one day.” 

Semyon promised to lead the soldiers 
away, and Ivan began to make them. He 
taps on the end of a sheaf, and a battalion 
appears; he taps another, a second springs 
up; and he made him so many that they 
covered the entire field. 

‘*Well, will that do?” 

Semyon was delighted, and says: ‘‘That 
will do. I thank you, Ivan.” 

‘*Welcome,” says he. ‘‘If you want 
more, come to me and I will make them. 
There is a great deal of straw just now.” 

Semyon-warrior immediately drew his 
army up inline, collected them together, 
and set off to make war. 

No sooner had Semyon-warrior taken 
his departure than Taras-big-belly arrives. 
He, too, had heard of what had taken place 
on the preceding day, and begins to entreat 
his brother: ‘‘ Reveal to me whence you 
obtain that golden coin. If I had so much 
money I would, with that money, collect 
money from all the world.” 

Ivan was astonished. ‘‘ Really? You 
should have told me that long ago,” says 
he. ‘I will rub you as much asyou want.” 

His brother was delighted. ‘‘Give me 
but three sievefuls.” 

**All right,” says Ivan; ‘‘lew’s go to the 
forest, and if you were to harness up the 
horse, you could not fetch it all away.” 

So they went to the forest, and Ivan be- 
gan to rub the leaves from the oak trees. 
A vast heap rattled down. 

‘‘Will that do?” Taras rejoiced. 

‘‘That will do for the present,” says he. 
“Thank you, Ivan.” 

‘““Welcome,” says he. ‘‘If you want 
more come to me and I will rub you some 
more. There are a great many leaves 
left.” Taras-big-belly collected a whole 
cart-load of money, and set out to engage 
in trade. 

Both brothers had taken their departure. 
Semyon began to make war, and Taras to 
trade. And Semyon-warrior won for him- 
self a kingdom, but Taras-big-belly emass- 
ed a vast heap of treasure in trade. 

The two brothers came together and re- 
vealed to each other—whence Semyon had 
his soldiers, and whence Taras had his 
money. 

And Semyon-warrior says to his brother: 
‘*T,” gays he, “‘ have conquered a kingdom 
for myself, and have the means of living 
well, only, I have not sufficient money to 
feed my soldiers.” 





And Taras-big-belly, says: ‘Aad I,” says 


he, ‘* have amassed a great heap of treas- 
ure, only I have one grief,” says he; [have 
no one to guard my treasure.” 

And Semyon-warrior says: ‘* Let us go 
o our brother,” says he; ‘‘I will order him 
to make some more soldiers, andI will give 
them to you, to guard your money, and do 
you command him to rub me some money, 
in order that I may have the wherewithal 
to feed my soldiers.” 

So they went to Ivan. They come to 
Ivan, and Semyon says: ‘‘ My soldiers are 
too few, brother, make me,” says he, ‘‘some 
more soldiers; a couple of hordes, at least.” 

Ivan shook his head. ‘‘Ii’s no use,” says 
he; ‘‘I will not make you any more sol- 
diers.” 

‘* Why, how is thie? Surely, you prom- 
ised.” : 

**T did promise,” says he; “ but I will 
make no more.” 

‘** But why not, you fool?” 

‘* Because your soldiers have killed men. 
I was lately plowing beside the road, and I 
saw &@ woman bearing a coffin along the 
road, and lamenting. I asked her who 
was dead? Says she: ‘ Semyon’s soldiers 
have murdered my husband in the war.’ I 
thought that the soldiers would play tunes, 
but they have done a manto death. I will 
give no more.” In this he held firm, and 
would make no more soldiers. 

And Taras-big-belly began to entreat 
Ivan-fool, that he would mske him some 
more of that golden money. 

Ivan shook his head. ‘It’s no use,” 
says he; ‘‘ I will not rub you any more.” 

‘‘ How is this? Surely you promised,” 
says he. 

“I did promise,” says he; ‘‘but I will 
make no more.” 

** And why will you not, you fool?” 

‘* Because your gold pieces have deprived 
the Mikhailovaa of her cow.” 

‘* How have they deprived her?” 

“They have. The Mikhailovna had a 
cow, her children drank its milk, but late- 
ly her children came to beg milk of me. 
And I say to them: ‘Where is your cow?’ 
They say: ‘ Taras-big-belly’s steward came, 
and gave our mother three gold pieces, and 
she delivered the cow to him, and now we 
have nothing to eat.’ I thought that you 
would oaly, play with those gold pieces, but 
you have taken away the children’s cow. I 
will gave you no more.” And the fool held 
firm, and give no more. And so the 
brothei’s went their way. 

The brothers went their way, and began 
to take counsel together, how they might 
assuage their grief. And Semyon says: 
**See here, this is what we will do. Do 
you give me some money to feed my sol- 
diers, and I will give you half of my king- 
dom, with soldiers in proportion, to guard 
your money.” To this Taras agreed. The 
brothers made a partition, and both be- 
came Tzars and rich. 

VIII. 

And Ivan lived at home, maintaining his 
father and mother and the dumb maiden, 
and toiling in the field. 

And it came to pass, once upon a time, 
that Ivan’s aged watch dog became mangy, 
and lay near to death. Ivan took pity on_ 
him. He took bread from the dumb 
maiden, put it in his cap, carried it out to 
the dog, and threw it to him. But the cap 
was ragged, and with the bread a little 
root fell out. The aged dog swallowed it 
with the bread. And no sooner had the 
dog swallowed it, than he sprang up, and 
began to frisk and to bark and to wag his 
tail, and was perfectly well. 

Ivan’s father and mother beheld this, and 
they marveled. ‘‘ How did you cure the 
dog?” they say. 

And Ivan says: ‘‘I had two little roots— 
they will heal any malady—and the dog 
ate one of them.” 

And it chanced at that time, that the 
Tzar’s daughter fell sick, and the Tzar 
prociaimed throughout all the towns and 
villages, that whoever should hea) her 
should receive a guerdon; and if so be that 
he were unmarried, then he should receive 
also his daughter in marriage. And this 
was made known in Ivan’s village also. 
Ivan’s father and mother called him and 
say to bim: ‘‘Have you heard what the 
Tzar announces? You said that you have a 
root; go then, and heal the Tzar’s davtgh- 
ter.” : 





‘All right,” sayshe. And Ivan made 
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ready to go; and they dressed him up. 
Ivan comes on the porch and sees standing 
there a beggar with a crippled arm. 

“‘T have heard,” ‘says he, ‘‘that you can 
work cures? Heal my arm, for I cannot 
put on my own shoes.” 

And Ivan says: *‘ All right!” He pulled 
out his root, and gave it to the beggar, and 
commanded him to swallow it. The beg- 
gar swallowed it and was healed, and be- 
gan at once to flourish his hand. Then 
Ivan’s father and mother came out to con- 
duct him to the Tzar. They heard that 
Ivan had given away his last rootlet, and 
had nothing wherewith to heal the Tzar’s 
daughter; and his father and mother began 
to reproach him. 

‘*You had pity onthe beggar,” they say; 
“but you have no pity on the Tzar’s 
daughter.” But Ivan had compassion on 
the Tzar’s daughter also. He harnessed 
the horse, flung some straw into a small 
box, and setout. 

‘* Whither are you going, fool?” 

‘*To heal tbe Tzar’s daughter.” 

**But surely, you have nothing where- 
with to heal her.” 

‘*Thavs vo matter,” 
whipped up bis horse. 

He came to the Tzar’s court; and no 
sooner had he set foot on the palace porch, 
than the TZar’s daughter was made whole. 

The Tzar rejoiced greatly, and com- 
manded Ivan to be brought tohim. Then 
he clothed him, and arrayed him in fine 
raiment. ‘‘Be my son-in-law,” says he. 

“Very good,” says Ivan. And Ivan 
married the Princess. And soon after that, 
the Tzar died. And Ivan became Tzar. 
So all three of the brothers had become 
Tzars. 


says be, and 


IX. 

The three brothers lived on and reigned, 

The eldest brother, Semyon-warrior, 
lived in fine style. With his soldiers of 
straw he collected real soldiers. He com- 

ded that, throughout all his kingdom, 

ldier should be.stationed for every ten 
houses, and that this soldier should be vast 
in size, white of body, and clean of counte- 
nance. And he assembled very many such 
soldiers, and drilled them all; andif any 
one withstood him, he immediately dis- 
patches these soidiers, and does whatever 
may seem goodto him. And all people be- 
gan to hold him in dread. 

And his life was very pleasant. What- 
ever strikes his fancy, and whatever he 
casts his eyes upon, is his. He dispatches 
soldiers, and they seize it and fetch him 
everything that he requires. 

Taras-big-belly also lived incomfort. He 
did not squander the money which he had 
received from Ivan, but made vast addi- 
tions to it. He also established fine order 
in his domains. He kepthis money by him 
in coifers, and pressed money from his 
people. He exacted money for their souls, 
and for transit, and for passage, and for 
foot-cloths and taxes. And whatever he 
takes a fancy to that he has. They bring 
him everytaing for money; and they go to 
work, because every one needs money. 

Neither did Ivan the fool live badly. As 
soon as he had buried his father-in-law he 
took off all his royal garments and gave 
them to his wife to hide in a chest, and he 
put on again his hempen blouse and his 
trowsers, and wound his foot-cloths about 
his feet, and betook himself to work. 

‘* This is tiresome to me,” says he. “My 
belly has begun to increase, and I have no 
appetite and I cannot sleep.” 

Then he brought his father and mother 
and the dumb girl, and began to toil once 
more. 

And they say to him: ‘‘ But surely you 
are a Tzar.” 

‘* Well, that makes no difference,” says 
he; ‘‘even a Tzar must eat.” 

The Minister came to him and says: 
‘“*We have no money,” says he, ‘‘to pay 
wages.” 

‘* Never mind,” says Ivan. 
none, then don’t pay.” 


**If you have 


“Buy” says he, ‘‘then they won’t serve.” 
“ t’s all right, says Ivan. ‘* They 
need mt serve if they don’t want to. They 


will be’the freer to work. Let them cart 
off the dung; agreat deal has accumu- 
lated.” 

Men came to Ivan, that he might judge 
between them. One says: ‘‘ He has stolen 
money from me,” 





Bat Ivan says: ‘‘ Well, what of that; he 
needed it.” 

Then all knew that Ivan was a fool. 
And his wife says to him: “‘ People are 
saying that you are a fool.” 

** All right,” says he. 

Then Ivan’s wife thought and thought 
and she became a fool herself. ‘‘ Why,” 
says she, ‘‘should I oppose my husband? 
Where the needle is there the thread should 
be.” She took off her royal attire, laid it 
in the chest, and went to the dumb maiden 
to learn how to work. When she had 
learned how to work she helped her hus- 
band. 

And all the sensible people departed 
from Ivan’s kingdom, and orly fools re- 
mained. And oo one had any money. 
They lived, and labored, and fed them- 
selves and ull good people. 


x. 

The old Devil waited and waited for news 
from his little imps, as to how they had 
set the three brothers by the ears; and there 
came no news whatever. He set out him- 
self to make inquiries, and searched and 
searched. He found nothing anywhere, 
except three holes. ‘ Well,” thinks he, 
‘‘evidently they did not overcome them. 
I must undertake the job myself.” 

He set out on his search, but the broth- 
ers were no longer in their old abodes. He 
found them in different kingdoms. All 
three were living and reigning. Tunis 
seemed an offense to the old Devil, ‘‘Now,” 
says he, ‘‘I will take hold of this matter 
myself.” 

First of all he betook himself to the 
Tzar Semyon. He did not present himself 
in his own shape, but transformed himself 
into a voevéda,* and went to Tzar Semyon: 
**I have heard, Tzar Semyon,” eays he, 
‘** that you are a mighty warrior, and I am 
well-grounded in that art. I desire to 
enter your service.” Then Tzar Semyon 
began to question him, and he sees that the 
man is clever, and so he tock him into his 
service. 

The new voevéda began to instruct the 
Tzar Semyon, how he might assemtle a 
powerful army. 

‘* In the first place,” says he, “‘ it is nec- 
essary to collect a great many soldiers, and 
it happens,” says he, ** that many people 
roam about in idleness in your kingdom. 
It is necessary,” says he, ‘‘to enlist all the 
young men in the realm, without excep- 
tion; by that means your army will be 
five times as numerous as before. “In the 
second place, new rifles and cannons must 
be procured. I will get you guns which 
will fire off a hundred bullets at once, 
which will seatter like hail. And I will get 
you cannons which will burn with fire. Be it 
aman, ahorse ora wall, they will burn 
everything up.” 

Tzar Semyon lent an ear to his new 02¢- 
véda; he commanded all the young children 
to be enlisted as soldiers, and set up new 
factories; he manufactured new rifles and 
cannons, and immediately set out to war 
upon a neighboring Tzar. As soon as the 
other army came to meet him Tzar Sem- 
yon ordered his soldiers to send fire and 
bullets against them from his cannon; and 
at one blow half the army was mowed 
down and consumed. The neighboring 
Tzar took fright and submitted himself 


and surrendered his kingdom. And Tzar 
Semyon rejuviced. ‘* Now,” says he, ‘I 
will attack the Indian Tzar.” But the In- 


dian Tzar had heard of Tzar Semyon, and 
he had appropriated all his inventions, and 
had made some more of his own. The In- 
dian Tzar began toenlist as soldiers not 
only young children, but all the unwarried 
women as well, and his army became even 
greater than that of Tzar Semyon; and he 
adopted all the guns and cannon from Tzar 
Semyon and devised, besides, a way of 
flying through the air, and hurling explo- 
sive bombs from above. 

Tzar Semyon went to war against the In- 
dian Tzar; but the scythe had gone 
a-mowing, until it was dulled at last. The In- 
dian Tzar did not give Semyon’s army a 
chance to fire, but sent his women into the 
air, to throw exploding bombs on Semyon’s 
army. The women began to scatter bombs 
upon Semyon’s army, like a thunderstorm 
upon beetles, and Semyon’s whole army 
fled, and Semyon the Tzar was left alone. 
The Indian Tzar seized Semyon’s realm, 
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and Semyon-warrior fled whither his feet 
led him. 

The old Devil had settled with this 
brother, and went to the Tzar Taras. He 
transformed himself into a merchant, and 
took up his abode in Taras’s kingdom, and 
began to establish factories and to spend 
money. This merchant began to pay a high 
price for every sort of article, and all the 
people resorted to the merchant in throngs 
in order to gain money. And the people 
acquired so much money, tbat they paid 
up all their arrears and began to pay all 
their taxes at the appointed time. Tzar 
Taras rej>iced greatly. ‘‘I am obliged to 
that merchant,” thought he; ‘‘for now my 
money will increase still more, and my 
manner of lite will be stilt further im- 
proved.” And Tzar Taras began to engage 
in fresh enterprises, and commanded a 
new palace to be built for him; he ordered 
the people to feteh him wood and stone 
and set to work, and he appointed high 
prices for everything. Tzar Taras thought 
that the people would ficck to labor for 
him for the sake of his money, asin times 
past. But behold! they carried all the 
wood and stone to the merchant, and all 
the laboring men hastened to him. Tzar 
Taras raised his prices, but the merchant 
raised his also. Tzar Taras had much 
money but the merchant had still more, 
and the merchant outbid the Tzar in price. 
The royal palace was at a standstil], and 
the building did not progress. Tzar Taras 
had laid out a garden. The autumn ar- 
rived and Tzar Taras summoned the peo- 
ple to come and plant his garden, and no 
one appeared; the whole population was 
busy digging a pond for the merchant. 
The winter came: Tzar Taras meditated 
purchasing sable skins for a new cloak,and 
he sends out to buy them. His messenger 
returns and says: ‘* There are no sables; 
the merchant has all the skins; he gave 
more for them, and has had a rug made of 
the sables.”” Tzar Taras needed to buy a 
horse, and sent his agents out to purchase 
one; the messengers come back: ‘All the 
horses are in the possession of the mer- 
chant, and are busy drawing water to fill 
his pond.” And .thus it was with all the 
Tzar’s affairs—they would do nothing for 
him, but they did everything for the mer- 
chant, and only brought him the mer- 
chant’s money to pay their taxes. 

And so much money accumulated in the 
Tzar’s hands, that he had no place to put 
it; but his life was uncomfortable. The 
Tzar left off fresh enterprises, his only 
care being to live in comfort, and that he 
could not do. He was hampered in every 
direetion. His cooks and coachmen and 
servants began to desert him for the mer- 
chant. It got so that hecould not procure 
anything toeat. If he sentto the bazaar 
to buy anything there was nothing; the 
merchant had bought up everything, and 
all they brought to him was money for 
their taxes. 

Tzar Taras flew into a rage, and sent the 
merchant out of the country. But the 
merchant established himself just beyond 
the frontier, and continued to act as before. 
Everything was carried away from the 
Tzar to the merchant, for the sake of the 
merchant’s money. The Tzar fell into a 
very bad state indeed. For days together 
he had nothing to eat, and, moreover, there 
was a rumor in circulation, that the mer- 
chant was boasting that he would buy the 
Tzar himself. Tzar Taras grew alarmed, 
and knew not what to do. 

Semyon-wsrrior comes to him and says: 
‘* Assist me; the Indian Tzar has over- 
thrown me.” But things had come to a 
crisis with Tzar Taras himself. 

**T have had nothing to eat for two days, 
myself,” says he. 


XL. 


The old Devil had settled these two 
brothers, aud now went to Ivan. The old 
Devil transformed himself into a voevéda 
again and came to Ivan, and began to per- 
suade him to establish an army. ‘‘It is 
not fitting,” says he, ‘‘that a Tzar should 
live without an army. Only give me the 
command, aud I will collect soldiers from 
among your people, and form an army.” 

Ivan heard him out. ‘All right,” says 
he, ‘“‘form an army, and teach them to 
play tunes in the most skillful manner, for 
I love that.” The old Devil began to go 





hither and thither in Ivan’s kingdom, and 
to collect soldiers at will. He announced 
that they were all to go and enlist and each 
one would receive a measure of vodka and 
a red cap. 

The fools all laughed at him. ‘We 
have plenty of liquor,” they say; ‘‘ we dis- 
till it for ourselves, and our wives will 
make us any sort of caps that we please, 
even motley, and with fringe.” 

And so no one went. The old Devil 
comes to Ivan. ‘They wil] not come, 
willingly, those fools of yours,” says he; 
‘they must be driven by force.” 

““Very well,” says he; ‘“‘then drive 
them by force.” 

And the old Devil announced that all the 
fools were to enlist as soldiers, and who- 
ever did not present himself would be put 
to death by Ivan. 

The fools came to the ovevdéda, and say 
to him: 

‘** You tell us, that if we do not go as sol- 
diers our Tzar will put us to death, but you 
do not say what will become of us if we 
turn soldiers. They say that soldiers are 
also put to death.” 

“Yes; but not without cause.” 

The fools heard this and they stood firm. 

“We will not go,” they said. ‘‘ We will 
rather await death at home. It seems that 
it is not to be avoided.” 

‘You are fools, fools,” says the old Devil ; 
‘* whether the soldiers get killed or not, if 
you don’t come Tzar Ivan will assuredly 
put you to death.” 

The fools fell into thought, and went to 
Tzar Ivan to make inquiries: 

** A voevd ia, has made his appearance,” 
they say, ‘‘and he orders us all to go as 
soldiers. ‘If you will go as soldiers,’ says 
he, ‘ perhaps they will kill youand perhaps 
not; but if you don’t go, then Tzar Ivan 
will assuredly put you to death.’ Is this 
true?” 

Ivan burst out laughing. 

‘« What,” says he, ‘‘Iamto put you all 
to death with my own hand? If I were 
not a fool 1 would explain it to you, but as 
it is Idon’t understand it myself.” 

“* Then,” say they, ‘‘ we will not go.” 

** All right,” says he, ‘* don’t go.” 

The fools went to the voevéda and re- 
fused to become soldiers. The old Devil 
sees that his scheme will not succeed. He 
went to the Tzar of Tarakap, and dis- 
guised himself. - 

‘Let us go to war,” says he; ‘‘ we will 
fight against the Tzar Ivan. He has no 
money, but he has grain and cattle and 
every sort of property in abundance.” 

So the Tzar of Tarakan went to war. He 
collected a vast army, he provided guns and 
cannon, and crossed the frontier, and began 
to march into Ivan’s kingdom. 

They came to Ivan, and say to him: 
“The Tzar of Tarakan is coming to 
make war upon us.” 

* All right,” says he; ‘‘ let him come.” 

The Tzar of Tarakan crossed the fron- 
tier with his army and sent forward scouts 
to spy out Ivan’s army. They searched 
and searched, and there was no army. He 
waited and waited, to see whether one 
would not make its appearance some- 
where; but there was not even a sign of 
an army with which to fight. The Tzar of 
Tarakan sent to seize the villages. The 
soldiers came to a village, out ran the fools, 
men and women, and siare at the soldiers 
in amazement. The soldiers begin to de- 
spoil the fools of their grain and cattle, 
and the fools surrender them, and no one 
offers resistance. The soldiers went to an- 
other village, and there it is the same. The 
soldiers marched one day, they marched a 
second; everywhere it was the same; 
the peuple yielded everything, no one of- 
fered any resistance, and they invited the 
soldiers to come and live among them. 

“If life is evil in your land, my dear 
fellows,” they said, ‘come and live with 
us altogether.” 

The soldiers marched and marched, there 
is no army; but the whole nation lives, 
sustains itself and feeds others, and resists 
not but invites them to live among them. 


The soldiers grew tired of this, and re- 
turned to their Tzar of Tarakan: ‘‘ We 
cannot make war,” they say ;‘‘lead us away 
to some other region. War itself would be 
well enough, but this islike cutting Aissel.* 
We can war no more!” 





*A sort of blanc-mange flavored with cranberry oF 
other acid juice of fruit, . 
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The Tzar of Tarakan flew into a rage, 
and ordered the soldiers to march over 
the entire realm, to devastate villages, to 
burn houses and grain, and to slay the cat- 
tle. ‘If you do not obey my commands,” 
says he, ‘‘ I'll behead every one of you,” 
says he. 

The soldiers were alarmed, and began to 
carry out their Tzar’s commands. They 
began to burn houses and grain, and to 
slay the cattle. Still the foole did not de- 
fend themselves, but simply wept. The 
old men cried, and the old women cried, 
and the little children cried. 

‘“Why do you injure us?” they say. 
‘“Why,” they say, ‘‘do you destroy our 
goods wi'hout cause? If you want them, 
it would be better for you to take them.” 

And it became intolerable to the soldiers. 
They proceeded no further, and the whole 
army dispersed. 


XII, 


Thus was the old Devil discomfited—he 
had not entrapped Ivan with soldiers. 

Then the old Veavil transformed himself 
into a real gentleman, and came to live in 
Ivan’s kingdom, and attemnted to entrap 
him with money, as he hed Taras-big-belly. 
**T want to do good to you,” says he, ‘‘ and 
to teach you wisdow. I,” savs he, *‘ will 
build a house, and establish factories 
among you.” 

** Very good,” they say. 
please.” 

The real gentleman passed the night, and 
in the morning he went forth into the pub- 
lic square, bearing a great bag «f gold and 
a sheet of paper, and says: ‘‘ You all live 
like hogs.”’ says he. ‘*Iam going to teach 
you how to live. Build me a house accord- 
ing to these plan:,” says he. ‘‘ You shall 
do the work, and I will show you how, and 
I will pay you in gold pieces,” and he 
showed them the money. The fools mar- 
veled, for there was n> money in circula- 
tion among them; but they bar'ered one 
article for another among themselves, and 
so paid for service. They marveled at 
the gold. ‘‘ The coins are beautiful,” they 
sav. and they began to barter their goods 
and their labor with the gentleman for 
gold pieces. The old Devil began to issue 
gold, as he had done with Taras, and they 
began to exchange every sort of thing and 
every sort of service for his gold. The old 
Devil rejoiced, and he thinks: ‘** My enter- 
prise is succeeding. Now I shall rain ibis 
fool, as I did Taras, and buy him, soul and 
body.” But no sooner had the fools received 
his gold pieces than they distributed 
them to all the women for necklaces, and 
all the maidens wove them into their braids 
of hair, and the children in the street be- 
gan to play with the pieces. Every one 
had a great eg and so they stopped tak- 
ing apy more. But the real gentleman’s 
big mansion was not half built, aad he had 
not yet laid in his provisions of grain and 
cattle for the year. And the gentleman is- 
sued a proclamation that the people should 
come and work for him, and that they 
should fetch him grain and drive cattle to 
him; and that for every article and for all 
work he would give go'd pieces. 

No one comes to work and no one brings 
anything. Oaly now and then some smail 
boy or little girl runs up and exchanges an 
ezg for gold; but thatis not enough for 
any one, and he began to lack food. The 
real gentleman was hungry, and he went 
into tue village to buy himself something 
for dinner; he pushed his way into one 
house, and offers a gold piece for a chicken, 
but the mistress of the house will not take 
it: ‘* I don’t want it, my dear man,” says 
she, ‘‘ 1 have no childrea; there is no one 
to play with it, asd 1 have already taken 
three pieces as curiosities.” He forced 
himself on a peasant, to purchase bread; 
the peasant would not take his money: 
** T don’t want it,” says he. “If you will 
take it for Chrisi’s sake,” says he, ‘‘all 
right; wait and I wul order the woman to 
cut some for you.” Taoereupon tne old 
Devileven spit,and fled trom the peas- 
ant. Not only would he not take anything 
for Christ’s sake, but even to hear that 
name was worse than a knife to him. 

So he got no breac. Wnerever the old Devil 
Went, no one would give him aayihiug for 
money, and they all say: *‘ Bring us sume- 
thing else, or gO work, or accept it for 
Carisi’s sake.” And so the old Devil had 
nothing but money; he did not wisi to 
work, und it was impossible for him to ac- 
cept anything for Caris’s sake. And the 
ola Devil was wroth. *‘ What more do 
you want,” says he, **when I give you 
money? You can buy auything for money, 
and hire avy sort of a workman.” 

Tue tools heed him not. ‘ No,” say 
they, ‘‘we don’t want it; we have no 
devts, and no taxes, what should we want 
of muney? ” 

S» tne old Devil lay dowa to sleep with- 
out his supper. 

This matter reached the ears of Ivan the 
foul. They came to bim and ask: **What 
are we ty dv? A real geotleman bas maue 
his appearance among us; he likes to eat 


“Do as you 


and drink well, be loves to dress clean, 


but he wull not work, and he does not beg 
tor tae sake of Corist—ue only offers goid 
pieces for everytawwg. Tue people let nim 
have things at orst, until they had col.ected 
a quantity, but now they wul give him 
notoing more. What are we to do with 
him? He nas pearly died of hunger.” 





Ivan heard them out. ‘Well, at all 
events,” says he, ‘“‘he must be fed! Let 
him wander among your houses like a 
shepherd.” 

There was nothing else to be done, and 
the old Devil began to wander from house 
to house. And he came in turn, to Ivan’s 
house. The old Devil came todine, and 
the dumb girl prepared the dinner at Ivan’s. 
Lazy people had often deceived her. Tnose 
who did no work came early to dihner, 
and devoured all the groats. So the dumb 
girl had grown crafty, and judged them by 
the joints of their hands; whoever had cal- 
louses on his hands, she seated at the table, 
and to those who had none, she gave the 
seraps. Theold Devil crept up to the 
table, but the dumb girl seized him by the 
hands and looked at them; there were no 
hard spots; his hands were clean and 
smooth, and the nails were long. The 
dumb girl uttered a roar, and dragged him 
away from the table. 

But Ivan’s wife s#ysto him: ‘‘ Be not 
harsh, you real gentleman ; my sister-in- 
law admits no one to the table who has not 
callouses on his hancs. Wait & while until 
the people have finished their dinuer, and 
then you can eat your fill of what re- 
mains.” 

Tne old Devil was angry because they 
wanted to feed him with the pigs at the 
Tzar’s house. He says to Ivan: ‘‘ You have 
a foolish law in your kingdom—that all the 
people shall work with their bands,” s#V8 
he; ‘‘you have invented that through yout 
folly. As if people worked with their hands 
alone! Do you know with what sensible 
people work?” 

And Ivau says: ‘‘How should we fools 
know? We always toil with our hands and 
our bended backs.” 

‘* That is because you are fools. But I,” 
says he, ‘‘ will teach you how to work with 
your heads; then you will find out that you 
can work faster with your heads than with 
your hands.” 

Ivan marveled. ‘' Well,” savs he, ‘it 
is not without reason that you call us fools.” 

Then the old Devil began to say: ‘‘ But 
it is not easy,” says he, “to work with 
your head. Now, here you won’t give me 
anything to eat because I have no callouses 
on my hands, and you are not aware that 
it is a hundred times harder to work with 
your head. Sometimes your head cracks.” 

Ivan became thoughtful. ‘‘Why, my dear 
fellow,” says he, ‘‘do you torture yourself 
go? Is it a slight thing to have your head 
split? It would be better for you to take 
some lighter work—with your hands and 
back.” 

And the Devil says: ‘‘I torture myself 
because I am so filled with compassion for 
you fools. If I did not torture myself, you 
would remain fools forever. But I have 
toiled with my head, and now I am going 
to teach you how.” 

Ivan was amazed. ‘Teach us,” says he: 
**but some time or other, you had better 
get your hands in training, so that youcan 
relieve your head with them.” 

And the Devil promised to instruct them. 

And Ivan proclaimed througbout the 
whole of his kingdom that a real gentleman 
had made his appearance, and would teach 
every one how to labor with his head, and 
that it was possible to do more work with 
the head than with the hands, and that they 
were to come and learn. 

In Ivan’s kingdom a very lofty towerhad 
been built, and uvon it was a perpendic- 
ular staircase, and on top aplatform. And 
Ivan conducted the real gentleman thither, 
in order that he might be in full view. 

The gentleman took his stand on the 
tower and began to speak. And the fools 
assembled to watch him. The fools thought 
that the gentleman was going to demon- 
strate in action how to work with the head 
without the hands. But the old Devil taught 
them in words only, how they might ac- 
quire much property without working. 

The fools understood nothing of this. 
They gazed and gazed, and departed to 
their own affairs. 

The old Devil stood one day on the tow- 
er. he stood a second day—talking all the 
while, and he wanted something to eat. 
Butit never occurred to the fools to take 
any fod to him on the tower. They sup- 
posed tbat if he could work better with his 
head than with his hands, it would be an 
easy thing for bim to make himself bre.d 
with his head also, §8o the old Devil stood 
stullanother day uponthe platform, talking 
all the while. Aud the people approached— 
stared and stared and then went their 
way. 

And Ivan asks: ‘* Well, has the gentle- 
mao begun to work with his head, yet?” 

** Not yet,” they say; *‘ he 1s only chat- 
tering so far.” 

The old Devil stood yet another day upon 
the platfurm, and he began to grow weak; 
once he staggered, and struck his head 
against a pillar. A fool beheld this and told 
Ivan’s wife, and Ivan’s wife ran to her hus- 
band, who. was busy tilling the soil. 

‘Come, see,” says she, ‘‘ they say that 
the gentleman has begun to work with his 
head.” AodIvan was astonished. 

‘* Well,” says he. He turned his horse 
about, and went to the tower. He comes 
to the tower, but the old Devil was now 
quite exnausted with hunger, and he began 
to stagger about, and to strike his head 
against the pillars. No s>oner had Ivan 
arrived than the Devil stumbled, and thun- 
dered down the staircase, banging his head 





coe went; he counted every step with a 
ow. 

‘* Well now,” says Ivan, ‘‘ the real gen- 
tleman told the truth, that sometimes the 
head gets cracked, but that is not the same 
thing as callouses; such work must pro- 
duce bumps onthe head.” The old Devil 
tumbled down stairs and thumped his head 
on the ground. Ivan wason the point of 
approaching. tosee whether he had done 
a great deal of work, when all at once, the 
earth yawned, and the old Devil dived 
through the earth, and nothing but a hole 
remained. 

Ivan scratched his head. ‘‘ Well, there 
now!” sayshe; ‘* what a camp that was! 
That was he again.” 

Ivan is living to this day, and all the 
people flock to his kingdom, and his broth- 
ers have come to him, and he supports 
them. If any one comes and says: ** Give 
me food,” he says: *‘ Well, all right, you 
can live with us; we have pleuty of every- 
thing.” And there is only one custom in 
his kingdom: whoever has callouses on 
his hands may come to the table; but any 
one who has none must eat the scraps that 
remain. 





PUZZLEDOM. 


Jommunwaions for thie department enoula be ad- 
dressea “ Puzzies.” THE InDEPENDEN?, New York. 


HEADS AND TAILS. 


I. Behead me, and we exist. Curtsil me, and 
I must be avoided; complete, I am very much 
uncovered. 

2. Behead me, and I am no longer hungry; 
curtail me, and I am half mouse, half bird; 
complete, and I lessen. 

3. Behead me, and I am up and doing, in the 
night; curtail me, and I am a blessing to chil- 
dren ; complete, I am a hood. 

4. Behead me, andl ama fluid of great use; 
curtail me, and I obtain that which I desire; 
complete, and I hint by the eye. 

5. Behead me, and I devour; curtail me, anil 
am a vegetable ; complete, I am turf. 

6 Behead me, andI gain by labor; curtail me, 
and 1 am a division of time ; complete, I feel d- 
sire and pity. 

7. Behead me, and I am a light; curtail me, 
and I am a shell fish ; compléte, I am a piece of 
wood joined to another. 

8. Behead me, andI am not fat; curtail me, 
and I am a race; complete, I am a sharp noise, 

9. Behead me, and I am a poisonous eerpent ; 
curtail me, and I possess; complete, I am a 
hook, 

10. Behead me, and I am anger; curtail me, 
and Iam an evergreen tree: complete, I am 
both useful and dangerous combustion. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAROH 10th. 
INITIAL CHANGES. 

1 Ban; 2, Can; 3, Dan; 4, Fan; 5, Man; 6, 
Nan; 7, Pan; 8, Ran; 9, Tan; 10, Van; 11, 
Wan. 

CROSS-WOBD ENIGMA. 

Evacuation. 


CHARADE, 
Penmanship. 


INITIAL CHANGES, 
Hit, wit, bit, sit, pit, lit, kit, 


BRIGHT. 


Tus word, although in iteelf a cheerful one, 
is much used in connection with one of the 
worst evils known to the human race, The 
most important symptom of this disease isa 
discharge by the way of the kidneys of the al- 
buminous substances which should remain in 
the blood to be the nourishment of the system. 
Thus the body wastes away and death closs the 
scene. 

Is Bright’s Disease ever curable? Ask Mr. 
Geo. W. Edwards of Philadelphia. He inherit- 
ed it from his father who died of it. He euffer- 
ed for a Jong time, and was in a painfully weak- 
ened condition. How was he restored to health? 
Simply by means of Compound Oxygen, which 
arrested the waste of albumen, drove out the 
disease, and made a new man of Mr. Edwards, 
He is now attending regularly to his business, 
athe has been ever since his restoration to 
healtb. The Compound Oxygen Treatmant is 
not sold at the drag stores, but it is to be bad 
only of Drs. Starkey & Paxxn, 1528 Arch 8t., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Write to them for a pam- 
phiet treatiee, sent free, which tells all about it. 
—N. Y. Witness 


“HOME EXERCISER" for Brain Workers and 
People. “entiemen, jes, and Youths; the 















Athlete or Invalid A complete gymnasium, Takes up 
but 6 inches square floor-room ; something vew, scienti! 
durable, nd for circular. “Home 


BOOLS FO! East 
14th St. and 713 5th Ave., N. Y. City. Prof. 
D. L. Down. Wm. Blaikie, author of “How 


to Get Strong,” says of it; “I never saw any 
even” 


other [ liked half 
fe rcular, 


P. A. LEHMANN, Souicrror or Patents Wasbington, 
No charge unless patent issecured, Send for Ci ‘ _ 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
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absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 


nourishing, 
, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Seld by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
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Consumption | 


= CURED AT HOME. 
NEW PAMPHLET FREE, 
SS ES NORTH BROAD STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Dr.M.W.Case’s Carbulate of Tar Inhalent. 
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WEAVER ORCANS 


Are the Finest in Tone, Style, Finish and = 
make up of any goods made. Guaranteed for 6 years. 
Send for Catalogue, testimonials and terms, free, to 


We Organ and Piano Co. 
a Factory, York, Pa. 


Loss’s " Cream Furniture Polish,” 


Makes oid Furniture like new. Large Bottle 0c, 


F. H. LOSS, Jr., New York. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
Manutacturing Stationers and Printers, 
45 Maiden Lane, N.Y 
Patent Safety Checks, Patent Spring back Account 

Books, a full line of Fancy and Staple Stationary. 
. Algo a ‘ane we =F 














Francis & Loutrei’s Diaries and Deily Journals 
itehed paneniiy. Your custom solicited, Telephone 
as 


cal, 8a 
OPIUM ie rata 
HOTELS. SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


HOTEL EAGLE’S MERE. 


At tbe New and Popular Summer Resort on 
top of the Allegheny Mountains. Send for cir- 
cular and terms to Eagle’s Mere, Penn. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


TAYLOR’S RESTAURANT 


Broadway, corner 11th St., N. ¥. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK. 
BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, 

PROPRIETORS. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 


“THE ARLINGTON,” 


Opposite the President’s House, 
Washington, D. C. 


Redecorated and Refurnished, a hotel of 
quiet Elegance, Celebrated for its Cuisine, 


T. E. ROESSLE, Proprietor. 
































PRIESTLEY’S SILK-WARP FABRICS 


For spring comprise Camel’s=Hair of tbe Henriette, Drap D’Alma, and Melrose weaves, 


and Camei’s-Hair Mourning Cicth; also, plain Mournin 
pul:rity equals its beauty: Clairette, 


Cioth, whose 


and Convent Cloth. 


styles ruited to the deepest mourning, and to combination with eolors, 
less rolied on a‘‘ Varnished 


Board,” which is the ParestLey TRapk Manx. 


Cloth, the exquisite Crepe 
mperial Twill, Princeit 


hey include materials for early spring and for midsumwmer, an 


None genuine un- 


They are for sale by all the prin cipal dealers in the large cities, and in New York City by 
Lord & Taylor Stern Bros., Jas. McCreery & Co., Jackson's Mourning Store, B. Altman & 
Co., Simpson, Crawford & Simpson. Le Boutilher Bros,, H. O'Neill & Co., and others, 
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farm and Garden, 


The Acricuiturai Hditor wtii be ciad to recewe any 
practwal hints, suggestions or information that 
wil make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel specially wterested,) 


SEASONABLE HINTS. 
BY GEO. K. KNAPP. 


Tue approach of sprivg brings to our minds 
thoughts of our trees and plants ; and although 
in some sections it is too early to attempt work 
in the fruit garden, a few hiuts will be oppor- 
tune, and perbaps help some reader to reap 
better results the coming season than ever be- 
fore. Itis presumed that last fall the straw- 
berry bed was covered with coarse manure and 
straw, the raspberry canes bent tothe ground 
and held in position by dirt, and a mound of 
earth built up around the base of the fruit 
trees, 

If this has not been done, the reader need not 
be surprised to find some of his trees and plants 
in poor condition after a bard winter. Tae 
present winter has been a severe one for trees 
and plants, comparatively little snow in some 
sections, and a vast amount of very cold 
weather. 

If the plants and trees were protected during 
the winter, as suggested above, the first work 
in the spring, after tre frost has left the ground, 
is to removethis mulch of straw and level off 
the dirt which was heaped around the trees. It 
will bo seen we emphasize the words *‘ after the 
frost has left the ground.” This is particularly 
applicable to strawberry beds. If the mulch is 
removed before the frostis out of the ground 
the action of this frost as itis leaving the earth 
will cause the plants to *‘ heave”; that is, be 
forced up somewhat, and as a consequence the 
roots disturbed, which, of course, prevents its 
rapid spring growth. 

The writer has always found it a good plan, 
after the mulch has been removed, to spread a 
liberal quantity of manure between the rows 
and work it thoroughly in the soil. A liberal 
dressing of manure should also be applied to 
the raspberry, currant and gooseberry p!anis 
and between the rows, Trees must also receive 
their ehare of fertilizer. 

In brief, the orchard and small fruit garden 
should be put in the best possible condition by 
cultivation of the soil and the application of 
fertilizers. 

Planting.—A few remarks on mistakes in 
plantingand how to avoid them, may not be 
amies in this connection. In every planting 
season, beginners especially «experience a vast 
deal of difficulty in setting out trees and plants 
properly. When s’ock is received from a distant 
nursery, it will be found some of the roots are 
bruised and broken in digging; these roots 
should be cut off just above the bruise, and the 
stronger of the tap-roots shortened somewhat. 
By this method of root pruving we givea num- 
ber of fibrous roots which grow from the sev- 
ered ends of the larger roots and form the life of 
the tree, 

A fundamental principle of planting is to have 
the hole sufficiently large to receive the roots 
spread out ina natural position, without crowd- 
ing. Herein lies the cause of the majority of 
failures, It simply requires a little common 
sense to see, that if the roots of atree or plant 
are crowded into a hole much toosmall for them, 
that from their position, bunched and matted, 
it is next to impossible for them to grow; the 
result is the tree or plant dies. When the hole 
is dug properly the tree may be set in it and the 
fine dirt worked among the roots with the fingers, 
the other soilis then thrown in, and after the hole 
is filled up,the earth must be firmly packed arcund 
the tree. Never ander any circumstances 
place manure next to the roots of trees or plants, 
it burns the roots to such a degree that the tree 
or plant in nine cases out of ten is lost. After 
the tree is planted, the branches should be cut 
back to give it good shape. Small fruit plants 
can generally be best pruned after planting. 

The canes should be cut back about one-third, 
keeping in mind the good shape of the bush. It is 
a good plan, after pianting, to scatter a liberal 
quantity of manure over the ground between 
the rows. This will serve as moisture, and ma- 
terially asgist the growth, A little cara and ob- 
servance of the directions gleaned from this col- 
umn, will enable any one to set out trees and 
plants with scarcely a single loss. 

GREENFIELD, Mass. 


GLASS IN THE GARDEN. 








Tue practice in this section, which has the 
same climatic conditions as Boston, is perma- 
nent beds for forwarding vegetables under 
glass. Those intended for hot-beds are dug two 
féet deep and planked with two-inch chestnut 
or hemlock lumber on to firm outside posts, 
with braces across the bed every six feet to keep 
frost from throwing in the sides. Beds made 
in this substantial manner can be used ten years 
without repair. Each autumn leaves to a foot 
in depth are placed in them to keep out frost. 
Eight inches of rich earth is enough for lettuce, 





that being the principal early crop under glass. 
This is forwarded by hot horse manure for heat- 
ing under the beds. The last three seasons we 
experimented here with steam in two-inch pipes 
for heating. The hot-bed pit is three feet deep 
with one foot space underneath for the steam 
pipes. About eighteen inches of earth on a tight 
board floor over the pipes, with eight inches 
space between soil and glass. This plan was 
adopted to supersede the hot manure method 
for December and January work, which was 
very expecsive. So far the steam heat has not 
been satisfactory for early work, owing to de- 
fects in pipes and boilers, care of tire, necessary 
airing hindered by bad or stormy weather, ex- 
treme cold which covered the glass with frost, 
in a measure shutting out the light, and when 
melted off running down and dampening the 
lower side of the bed, and, above ali, a scant 
supply of sunlight, without which no vigorous, 
healthy growth can be secured even with all 
other conditions perfect. 

During February and March this system 
works better and is run at an averege cost for 
the whole season of forty cents per day for coal 
in heating 3,600 square feet of glass containing 
10,000 plants of lettuce, Two crops are taken 
out, one in February and the other in April. 
The profits of the early work are small; but 
later, with increased sunlight and less ‘‘weather” 
to contend with, are fairly remunerative. After 
March the small operator and the amateur will 
havein this latitude comparatively little trou- 
ble with any style of heating or glass protection 
if well guarded. A thermometer in a bed is the 
unfailing test of temperature; this can be in- 
creased on cold nights by a burning lantern in 
a well-covered bed; fresh air in the daytime at 
the right moment will guard against too high 
temperature. A hot-bed 1s not self-acting ; this 
fact should not be lost sight of. A proper fore- 
cast of the weather should also govern action in 
its care. Keep the early bed well banked with 
soil, leaves or snow, and at night cover with 
straw mats or blankets, with shutters op top in 
ali cold and bad weather. Lettuce and all varie- 
ties of cabbage and cauliflower will endure thirty- 
two degrees fora short time without flinching. 
Seeds of tomato, pepper, egg-plant and other 
tender growths are not often put under glass 
till after March 15:h, and cannot endure a tem- 
perature under forty degrees, while eighty de- 
grees in the daytime is not too high. My beds 
or these plants often reach one bundred de- 
greece iu the heat of the day. 

In this work I should prefer glass to oiled 
cloth, under any conditions; the oiled cloth 
lets ia the light, but it subjects the bed to the 
least outward change in temperature, and with 
us has been discarded after a sbort trial. 
Gusts of wind coming up suddenly will uncover 
such a bed and leave it exposed unless weighted 
down, &@ precaution not always observed even 
by the most careful. It is safe to advise one 
having an impulse toward early vegetabie rais- 
ing under glass to equip himself with the sub- 
stantials in glass and frames, for when once 
used with success they will not be discarded, but 
will be in demand from year to year. Those 
who have no sash can forward hills and rows of 
the hardier vegetables in open ground by cov- 
ering 1n the night and on cold days with boxes 
covered with panes of glass; these will forward 
tomatoes and cucumbers too, and may be kept 
on in the daylight as well, except when the sun 
is too bright in midday. Private gardens have 
been a source of surprise to me in this regard 
by reason of tome such device for protection, 
A row of lettuce or early cabbage covered at 
night with boards nailed at the edges and in- 
verted over the row keep out the cold night 
wir and make the crop much earlier.—W. H. 
Bui, Hampaen Co., Mass., in N. ¥. Tribune. 


CRAB GRASS IN LAWNS. 


To clear this pest out of a lawn, the mower 
should not be run on the turf after the 10th or 
15th of July, so that the crab grass may have 
fullerect growth; it can then be well recog- 
nized, pulled out and carried away at once to 
some dug-out limbo, where it may be covered 
over and left torot. This done, the lawn should 
then be scarified with a short-toothed steel 
rake, after which seed heavily with a mixture 
of Parry’s dwarf rye grase, crested dogtail and 
creeping bent. These three are grasses which 
do not dry up in midsummer like the Kentucky 
bine-grass ; besides, the bent grass 1s stolenifer- 
ous, and its roots will take fuller possession of 
the land, thus not leaving room for the crab to 
grow in so readily. 

Another method of eradicating the panicums, 
which the writer has tried with good success, 
is to let the entire grasses grow on the lawn in 
July, as before stated, and as soop, in August 
or September, as the forked panicles of the crab 
are well formed, then mow the entire crop with 
a soytbe, and remove the cut grass immediately, 
so a8 not to let it dry and drop the seeds of the 
noxious grass. Care should be taken, in the 
latitude of Maryland, to see if the panicles are 
well formed before cutting, and not too far ad- 
vanced, so as to be likely to drop the seeds, 
Here in Central New York the varieties of an- 
nual panic grasses begin to sprout on lawns 








about the 10th of July, and they can, in their 
earliest stages, be easily distinguished, by an 
observing eye, from the perennials in a short- 
cut sod. There are several hundred seeds 
borne on the panicles of one culm of the crab 
grass, and many of these seeds are devoured by 
the granivorous birds, to be carried and voided, 
undigested, wherever these birds alight.—Dan- 
TEL BacwELor, in Country Gentleman, 





SEEDLING ROSES. 


Rose seeds for sowing should be'left in tne hips 
or seed vess-ls, as gathered when fully ripe; 
these should be mixed with damp sand in a box, 
and be kept in this condition uutil such time in 
winter or spring that one may want to start 
them. The seeds can be removed and sowed in 
pots or boxes in the greenhouse any time after 
midwinter. The plants will appear in afew 
weeks, and then they can be pricked out singly 
into small pote, and cared for as other young 
rose plants until they can be planted out in 
spring after the weather hag become fine. The 
young plants in pots in the house are particular- 
ly liable to mildew, and often perish from this 
cause. If, therefore, one has not the best facil- 
ities for raisiug the plants inside, it is better to 
allow toe hips to remain in the moist sand until 
early in spring, when a small spotof sandy 
loam cau be prepared in which to sow the seeds 
thinly in ériils. Drop the seed about three in- 
ches apart and cover them half an inch deep, 
Here they will come up and may be allowed to 
remain without transplanting, until their 
growth is iinished inautumn. By giving the 
proper protection the Hybrid Perpetuals and 
ovber hardy kinds can best be wintered in the 
spots where they have been raised ; in the spring 
lift the plants, shorten in the tops, and trans- 
plant them into good soil. If a few of the seed- 
lings sre Jjeft in the spot where they came up 
they willcome earlierinto bloom.— Vick’s Mag- 
azine. 





COAL ASHES FOR VINES. 


Twenty years ago I planted vines in my yard, 
where t had to do a good deal of filling ip, and 
the material employed wa3 principally coal ash- 
es. Wherever the ashes came in contact with 
the vines we had the largest crop of the finest 
grapes I ever saw, the roots seemed to run riot 
in the soil to a distance of ten to fifteen feet, 


and were a massof tino fibers. The grapes were 
in large bunches that crowded each other for 
room, fine, plump, thin-skinned berries ; while 
fruit on vines fromthe same aged cuttings, from 
the same parent vines, planted in the natural 
soil, were late, hard and sour. My varieties were 
Covcord, Catawba and Ives’ Seedling.—A. B,, in 
Vick’s Magazine. 


GUANO AN D FERTILIZERS. 





Solabls Pacific Guano..........888 00@40 00 
H. J. Baker & Bros.’ Specialties : 


Potato Fertilizer. anaes eae 45 00 
eat eceeteun naene 47 50 
Cabbage “ seca cecaiaietiiiiaiatainah 46 50 
AA Ammoniated accent 
phate Fertilizer........ 87 50 
Pelican Bone Fertilizer....... 50 
Baugh & Sons Co.'s Specialties: 
obacco Fertilizer.......... 80 00@85 00 
Raw Bone Superphosphate, 
| Tie 00@385 00 
Twenty-tive Dollar seein 
per 2,000 Iba............ 25 00 


tatoe 
| Pare. Raw Bone 
Meal. per 2,000 Ibs..... -- 80 00@383 00 
Export Bone, per 2,000 ibs. . 
George B Forrester’s Specialties : 


Corn or Wheat Manure........ 45 00 
Potato or Grass Manure,...... 45.00 
Tobacco Manure............. ° 46 00 
Cabbage or Turnip Manure... 47.00 


Lister 4ros.’ Specialties : 
standard Superphosphate.... 
Ammoniated Dis’d Bone...... 82 00@85 00 
0.8. Phosphate... 29 
Ground Bone...... 
Crescent Bone ....... 
Potato rertilizer. ... 
Tobacco 00 
Buck wheat * 

Mapes F. and P. G. Uo.’s Specialties : 





Potato Mapure.........0+0.+e0e 45 00 

Oorn )  ceseeecesesenesee 43 00 

Wee cnccnsncces enneeee 45 00 

Completa “A” Brand......... 88 00 

Ammoniated Superphosphate. 29 00 
J. M. Pearson’s specialties : 

smpire State Superpnospnate. 30 00 

pO Eee ener 25 00 

Fine Ground Bone and Potash 30.00 
Read & O».’s Specialties : 

Farmer's Friend Fertilizer... 40 00 

New York Soluble Bone... . 30 00 
A. L. Sardy’s Specialties : 

Phospho-Peruvian Guano.... 36 00 

Alkaline Phosphate.......... 25 00 

Concentrated Plant Food.... 28 00 
os, Ulark & Uo.'> special- 

08 : 
Americus sone Superphosphate 88 00 





Royal Bone P’ ane * 82 00 
Americus Pure Bone Meal.... 88 00 
ASHES.—We quote 4@4% cents for vot and 


5@5}¢ for Pearl. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


25 Years «x. Poultry Yard” 


= tye 108 How to prevent 
(0G and POULT LTRY CHOL 7 APES 

oe ROUPE. I wrote it on system of 

ractical HOG and POULTRY keeping. 

ymptoms and remedies for all ae 

ow to feed for 











25c. in stamps. 

“The Cove Dale Poultry Yard,”’ —~ ~%e tie. 
Catalogue and Price List of 30 varieties 

AM. ARS Box 846, Cincinnati. ¢ °. 


EARSON’S__ 
PEA FERTILIZERS. 


High Grede. Reliable. Lasting. 
Munufactured in dry condition, thereby assuring 
full weight of fertiliging material. Most flattering 
results where used side by side with other prepara- 
tions. Where there are no agents for these fertilizers 
orders direct to the manufacturer will receive prompt 


attention. Send for catal 
JOHN M. PEARSON. Hudson. N.Y. 


Forrester’s Complete Manures. 


READ THE FOLLOWING: 


THE RY. REV. #. B. WHIPPLE, 0.D., 


Bishop of Minnesota, writes as follows: 





LAKE MAITLAND, ORANGE Co., 
FLORIDA, January 3d, 1887. 
Dear Sir:—I think I never have seen such a beauti- 
ful sight as the grove of 


REV. LYMAN PHELPS. 


The young, budded trees are loaded with fruit of 
the brightest golden color. Some of the trees are so 
fvll they look as if the oranges had been piled by 
heaps on shelves. 

It isa rare triumph of Horticulture, and show, 
what tbe wise use of such valuable Fertilizers as 
yours will do for Florida soil. 

Yours faithfully, H. B. WHIPPLE. 


G. B. FORRESTER: Esq.> 


169 Front Street. New York, 


SHH Ds. 


EVERY ONE WHO HAS A GARDEN 
Should read a ccpy of my 


CATALOGUE OF SEEDS: etc. 
Mailed free. It contains a complete price-list of 
the best varieties in cultivation, besides all the de- 
sirable novelties of last season, and nearly every thing 
else in my line of business. 
ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 
37 East 19th Street, New York City. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


= the popular favorite for dressing 
the hair, Restoring color when 
ray, and preventing druff, 
t cleanses the scalp, stops the 
hair falling, and is sure to please, 
50c. and $1.00 at D: 














ROCHESTER 
COMMERCIAL 
NURSERIES. 


lognes 100, 
Wnotssatz List Free. 








MERRECLL & ANTHON. Y, 
GENEV4,.N. ¥. 


GENERAL NURSE RYMEN, 
Specialties for Spring of 1887. 


The Yellow Transparent Apple Bears Young, 
Fipene ip August, is very productive, excellent ard 


The Wachbnusetts Thorniess Blackberry. Un- 
surpassed in quality, a prolific bearer, and without 
thorns to annoys in picking. 

Yellow Transparent Tress. 6 ft. bien,’ $1.00 each ; 89.00 
per dozen. Wachusetts Piants, $!.00 per dozen ; $5.00 
perio. Agents waetes. General price list sent on 
a piicajon. Correspo 

B. Choice and new "Grape-vines at low prices. 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
RUBBER PAINT. 
RAPA 








Send for a Sxmple Card of their veonti ful colo’ 
There is no Paint manufactured C al to it. Tris 
smooth, glossy, durable, and economical. Avy shade, 

N. B.—As there are imitations now on the market 
ee thit the above TRADE MARK is on — package 
and thereby get the eprom zs mR PaIn 
Fact aeeee at 750, 75 a. Washing 

ew Yor und Clevelnnd, Chi 


ington St., 





DS. SEED 
GLADIOLUS, 


AND OTHER SPRING BULBS, Etc. 

Our Descriptive List of above will be mailed, on application, to any 
of our friends who have not yet received it. 

All requiring High Grade Vegetable or Flower Seeds, 
should not fail to have our priced General Ca‘alogue. 















OM: THORBURN & CO:76 JOHNS? NEWYORK. 
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THE MAPES MANURE S 


Again found to Largely Exceed Published Guarantees. 


SYVOPSIS FROM OFFICIAL STATION REPORTS FOR 1886. 


THE OFFICAL ANALYSES OF THE TWENTY SAMPLES OF THE MAPES MANURES MADE DURING THE CURRENT YEAR, PUB- 
LISHED BY THE STATE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS OF NEW JERSEY, PENNSYLVANIA AND CON- 
NECTICUT, SHOW THAT THE MAPES MANURES EXCEED IN STRENGTH THEIR PUBLISBED GUARANTEE. 








The following comparison between the percentage found by the Stations and the Mapes Company's guarantee is based on the average of the 


entire twenty samples: 


Ammonia, Phos Acid, Potash. 
Found by Station Analyses...,............-«s+0+ a? a a oe itecnsbines 86 12.15 5.65 
Guaranteed (Minimum) by The Mapes C@..............-cseeeee+0- » See Tse 4.21 9.11 5.12 
Excess found Over Guarantee...............- ninabadsion: Micaueistemeimnecebeotinahh -65 3.04 -35 
Equal in POUNDS IN BACH TON. ........+-cccccceccce corsseccccsccscccoveccce .-- 13-00 poands. 60-80 pounds. 10.60 pounds. 


This excess represents over 84 Pounds in each Ton of the three most valuable plant-food ingredients, namely, Ammonia, 
Phosphoric Acid, and Potash. These ingredients, figured at even the very low prices used by the stations in figuring estimated 
values of fertilizers, amount to over seven Dollars per Ton. 


‘The Connecticut Station Bulletip, No. 89 (the last one issued), shows in its report on Special Crop Manures that, with the Mapes, the average 
** advance of selling price over valuation (estimated cost of raw materials before manufacture) is only 1068 per cent., while with all the other 
brands the average amounts to from 14.57 to 29.79 per cent.” 


THE MAPES MANURES ARE THUS AGAIN FOUND BY THE STATE STATIONS TO BE THE CHEAPEST OF ALL. 


For full official analyses by the State Agricultural Stations of the the twenty samples of the Mapes Manure for current year, see 
our new pampblet on Official Bulletins of the Experiment Stations. 


THE MAPES FORMULA AND PERUVIAN CUANO Co., 
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ing. pruving and management 


lutely hardy 


fully equal in all o 
PEA Rie, ee cil wg 
fe cL eaulTS: & 


Trees and euka = mail a leading feat 
plates, 5 cts. 
best Horticultural Monthly, gretis. 


ner Por erties, GOL 


is more elegantthanu ever. It isa nook of over GO pages. , fesereted " with 200 e 
gravingsand emt inated poover, giving plain, practical instructions for plapt- 

of FRUIT TREES and SMALL FRUITS. 
obtaining fruit Trees and Plants of all kinds by mail, ex press. and freight. 
able varieties, both new end old, and lewest prices. _ 
enormous size, very early, most prolific, hea liby and of nig quality. 
STRAWBERRY, an improved Crescent with r pores blossom ; fifty per 

f DEN QUEEN, the most Desatifal, 

U Ms 2 and the great curculio plum, SPAU LDING 


Full instructions for 


varters for KRLE BLA RR 
MONMOUTH 
arger. earlier, firmer. and 
prostatic and best of Bil 
’ LAW ‘SON, or COME 


SPeL E, PEACH AND NUT TREES SPECIALTIES. 
ure. GUIDE with numerous artistic colored plates, ae. 30 ets.3 without 
Price list free. aw who mention this paper will receive a copy of Orchar 


Canal Garden the 
+ LOVETT, Little Silver. New Jersey. 
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be GRINDER 









NZ A; 7 Perfect Mowing 
‘) \= a 
Bi = Q MACHINE KNIFE 
94. CRINDER. 
Weighs but {8 Lbs. 
Can be carried into the field and attached to Mow- 


ing Machine Whee Send for Descriptive Cata- 
ogue. Agents ed in every County. 


R. H. ALLEN CO., 189 Water St., New York. 
FACTS! 


AVERILL PAINT 


Has pees before the Public for 18 Years. aud 
8 proved, by test of time, to be t 


VERY BEST PAINT 
ON THE MARKET. 
Ir IS READY FOR USE! 


More economical! than Lead and Oil, covers better, 
andisfar more durable. We guarantee this Paint 
will prove satisfactory to the purcbaser when applied 
according to directions We do not mean a guaranty 
of satisfaction only when the paint is firet epnited— 

asavy paintis satisfactory when first avplied—but 
our gusranty embraces a sufficient time to properly 
test its merits, 

The following is me purport of testimonials we are 


coustautly receivip 

J. J. THOMAS, Esq. editor of we Cultivator and 
Country Gentleman ‘Union Springs, N. Y. writes: 
I have now used the Averill Paint "yearly ‘for nine 
years, and it has given entire satisfaction, being 
cheaper, drying sooner, adhering better and lasting 
longer ae any other paint that I knowof. Please 
send me. 6 

Hon. P. T. Barnum, Bridgeport, Conn., says: 
have ured the Averill Paint on oversixty of my Baila. 
ody with entire satisfaction. In future shall use no 
ot 

Roseman & McKinstry, Hudson, N. Y., write: The 
Farmers’ National Bank, of this city WAB printed 
with the Averill Paint in October. 1278, It is being 

yainted at present time, November, 1884, with the 

verill—will use no other. $ L] the most prominent 
building in the city; cost’ $75. 

Send for Sample Cards ~ | Mpoautiful shades to 


SEELEY BROTHERS, 


an Burling Slip, New York City. _ 
Over 6, ooo,7 OOO PEOPLEUSE 


fe AK SEEDS 








den, 
Flower SEEDS should 
send for it. Address 
0. M. FERRY & CO, 
Detroit, Mich, 


TREES. 


ALL KINDS OF NORSERY STOOK AT 
BOTTOM RATES. 


Send for free illustrated catalogue, Address 
MONROE COUNTY NURSERIES, 


P. O. Drawer, 291, Rocuestesr, N. Y. 
Refer to Bank of Monroe. Rochester, N. ¥: 











WHY BE SATISFIED 


WITH 


Half of What Your Farm Can Produce, 


WHEN BY USING 


H. J. BAKER & BRO.’S 


COMPLETE MANURES 


SUPERPHOSPHATES, 


You can DOUBLE YOUR OROP at very little ad- 
ditional expense? These manures contain just the 
plant food the various crops require. ONE TRIAL 
WILL CONVINCE. Send for Descriptive 
Pamphlet to 


H. J. Baker & Bro., 


215 PEARLSTREET . NEW YORK. 
t#” ESTABLISHED 1850.23 


EMPIRESTATE GRAPE 


magnificent stock of one and two year old vines. 
Smee directly from the original introducers. Send 
Sons Circulars. 
PRATT BROTHERS, Rochester, N. Y. 











STANDARD FERTILIZERS 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
GROUND BONE, BOWE MEAL, thh FLOUR. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 

New York Office, 159 Front Street. 

Newark, N.J 


Factor: 
S23” Farmers and Dealers are invited to send for 
Circular 


+ | SOLURLE PACIFIC GUANO. 


YEARLY SALES 


50-000 Tons, 


We again offer this old 
established and and re- 





saperior. 
For sale by our‘agen 
3 tbreurh —¥ Re pas 


8 COD- 
fm tatnin g testimonials and 
a directions forwarded 
free. 





Glidden & Curtis, 
General Selling Agents, Boston, Mase. 








158 FRONT STREET, 


NEW YORK. 
LANDS. 














iLands Lands| 


TWO MILLION ACRES 
| Fine Timber, Farming 
| and Grazing Lands. 


|] Cheap, on long time, in the best part of Minne- }) 
|} sota. Perfect Title Guarateed by the || 
|| Railroad. Very cheap Land Seeker’s Rates. | 


| oo 











Send for our illustrated pamphlet, “ What 
| They Raise in Minnesota,’’ and Maps. 


| J. BROKWALTER, Land Commisn'r, 


St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba R’y, 


ST. PAUL, Minnesota. 


= a 




















FARMSAMILLS 
“4 Sale & Exchange. 
R. B. CHAF. oo a 





MINNESOTA. WORTH DAKOTA. 


ANTELOPE, MOUSE 


AND 


RED RIVER VALLEYS 


And Turtle Mountain District. 


With 200 miles New Railroad, Good Markets, Numer- 
ous New Towns (including Rugby, an important junc- 
tion, and Minot, Division Headquarters), Two Mil- 
lion Acres excellent government land, directly on 
the line of R. R. afford exelicent opportunities 
for stockmen, Farmers, Mechanics and Merchants. 
Come early and investigate, or forfurther particulars 
write to Cc. H. WARREN, 

G. P, A. St. P.M. & M. Ry., St. Paul, Minn, 


Climate, Soil and Markets | ® 
THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY. 


Hotels for Sale, Ample Scope of Lands 
in 


CENTRAL AND NORTHERN 
CALIFORNIA. 


Adapted to Wheat, Fruit, or Wine 
Culture, 





ALSO IN 


NEVADA GRAZING RANGES. 


Land-seekers' tickets issued and cost deducted from 
purchase money, 

For health, equable seasons, where out-door work. 
can be pursued every day in the year in this region, 
with all the accessories of a high civilization. Ad- 


drese 
WM. H. MILLS, 
Land Agent,C. P. R. R., San Francisco, Cal. 
EAFNESS, Sscnveonitartcn so 
reat he af the yoted reuters | B 


th d 
since oe of others. Ful particulars — sent 


oD & pli 
Te PAGE. a 41 West Sist St., New York City 
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FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 








Wer can Files or Binders for Tux Inpz- 
, each or Binder holding twenty- 
They will be 


: 
; 
F 
i 


i 
E 


© near) ae 








has for sale the following named fine Steel 
tags and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, 2 any address upon receipt of the very 
low prices named: 
ENGRAVINGS. 

THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANOIPA- 

TION PROCLAMATION.” by Ritchie. Size 

of Sheet, 26x36., ee Le $2 00 

and 


eomeeeeeces 


the Engraver........ seeeeseeees: sense 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES 





EX-PRESIDENT U.8. GRANT. Size, 16x%..... 100 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENRY WILSON. Size, 16xm. 100 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER OOLFAX . 
Size, 16x2v...... anepedaccocone ecnsbecsdsccccccss «1 00 
EDWIN M, STANTON. Sixe, 16520.......c000--.£ OO 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20....,.\......... 1 OO 
All of the above are printed on heavy white parer 
ant re Seer ee ae 
The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth 





ni Price.. - 7 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bovud 
Cloth, 190 pages... seeceecessccese-scenee SO 


Ordera, with the cash inclosed. to be addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Breadway, New Yoi k. 


Che Independent. 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 














PAYABLE IN ADVANOE. 
= Numbers (postage £F€0)os 00040: srseccesseseetee OO 
(9 mos.) (postage free 226 
° (€ mos.) oe oS 
17 © (4 mos.) *  eeececcssescesss 1 OO 
13 @ moz.),' @ esscessoccssncss. 3H 
£ = (i month), ee 
2 aad (2 weeks), © ccaneweccesesoce SD 
1 Number (i week), ©; codenchabahe 10 


One subscription tWo Years....ccc..c.scseseeeeeee / $00 
Two ) subscriptions, one year each, in ‘one re- 
ssseeeesesses 6 OO 
Three subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 


One subscription three years...... sevcesacresece - 700 


Four subscriptions, one year each,in one re- 








One subscription four years... ........ eveeces 
Five subscriptions, one year "each, in one re- 

BUAIAMEE. 2600 socrccorcoccccsceees eccedcncoceecssobh 10 00 
One subscription five years......-....... +eseeeee- 80 OO 
Any number over five at the same rate, inva71- 

ably with one remittance. 

Postage tb any Foreign Country in the Universa 
Postal Union $1.04 per year additional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SUB 
SORIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB RATRS, 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one so inclined may read a few con 
secutive numbers of THE INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn its value, we offera month's subscription as 
“Trial Trip," for 30 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition will 
seoure the balance of a year’s subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the enaas the time 
for which payment ie made, 

Sample Cepies Free upon Application. 

Ga” Make ali remittances payable to the order of Tus 
INDEPENDENT. 

Sa"Remittances should be made in Money Ordera 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured 
send the money ina REGISTERED LETTER, The pres 
ent tection axatnet loveee by opi, and absolute 4 
ed to register letters w to do se 

tances by Postal : Hotes at 
sender. 


No names entered on the subseri 
the magn su ption books without 


BE 
tC 


, and to renew twe or weeks C) 
See so that no loss of numbers map 


per iss it receipt 


frees & = gitar el. 


os secon cok after ths mex 
aos sme} 


Wishes, No, 1s, Fleet, Street 





ag 
° 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
New Yerk Uity. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1887. 


THE IxDEPEN DENT's special special Clubbing List will be 
sent free to any person asking for it, Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for one or more papers or Magazines 
in connection with Taz INDEPENDENT, can save 
very handsome percentage of money by ordering 
from our Olub-List. 


P.-0. Box 2787, 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATZ LINE. EAOH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 800 lines to peter mate 
Ordinary Advertnements, |Last 











‘fe = = * 


aera 


THs INDEPENDENT, 
: 361 Breadway; New =~: = 


¢ risk of the - 





82 (356) 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


[March 17, 1887." 
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Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength 
and wholesomeness, More economical than the ordin- 

ary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the 
multitude of low test, short wei«ht alum or rhoephate 
powders. So/d enly in eqns, Royat Baxine PowpEr 
Company. Wé Wall 8t., N. Y. 





SUIT AO. 1 






Terry, 9@ 
Plush, @ 


Catalogues sent. 
a 
a 








PIANOFORTES. 
Tone, Touch Workmanship and Durability. 


ABE 4 CO. 
Nos. 204 wil.us 206 16 West Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue. N. Y. 


Garett ervie. D)OUA'S $Y § AGENCY: Boston 


MANHATTAN WATCH CO. 








HALF SIZE CUT OF 
SW EEP-SECOND 
WATCH 
“dl suvilioed AAs 
NOUd SHITAd 





We invite Pt atten Hon | fo our SWEEP- SECOND 

ATCHES in GOLD-PLATED or 
NICKEL-SILVER cases. These with MONOGRAMS, 
which we will engrave of any design, make the most 
attractive andeffective watches for the money ever 


ers. Send for Catalogue ana Price-lsst. 
MANHATTAN WATCH CO., 
Wilice and Warecrooms, 234 Broadway. N. Y. 
Opposite Post-Office, N. Y. City. 


BACON 


i729 PIANOS. _ 1887 


(Lats RAVEN & BACON.) 


FRANCIS BACON'S PIANO FACTORY 


anosare renowned for their stren 
evenness ry tone, pleasant touch and smoo'! Anise 


19 and 21 WEST 22d ST., Near Sth Ave, N. ¥ 


ce OWELLING 


FINISHED is BRONZE ano POL- 
ISHED BRASS. COLORS TO 
MATCH FURNITURE. MADE 
TO EXTEND TO TABLE WHEN 
in use. Perfectly Safe. 
SEND FOR DESIONS, FREE. 

A. J, WEIDENER, 
36 S. Sernd St. Phila. 

aly, way. to, 40 gUeiciousiy. 

6 only way is to consuit LORD & 

OMASB. Yoni caco. I 


STAT EN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment- 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 


5 AND 7 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


DYE, CLEAN and REFINISH DRESS GOODS and 
Garments without ripping. Send for Circular and 
Tice lis 





















-——— 


FOR ®NEARLY} HALF A CENTURY LOWELL| T¢ Lowell Ingrainsare 
CARPETS HAVE BEEN ACKNOWL. wound upon ® hollow 
uidusee 2s ont stick, which the U. 8. Su- 
perior Court decided to 
BR t LS T be a valid trade-mark. 
pears in CAPITAL letters < 


The public are thereby 
in the back of Lowell, 
wa hai The grade has never boom lowered, and the company 
ilton, and Body Brus- | unhesi lenge comparison with the produc- 
sels at every repeat ofthe | tionas any manufacturer in the world. 


pattern. 
Lace comtete v0 te eld. by all dl 
ree ere une Lo*- | PTRST-CLASS DEALERS. 


FASTER CARDS BY MAIL. 


OUR EASTER PACKAGES are now ready. 
We assure customers that tLe high standard of 
our cards is more than maintained th’ ,, ar. We 
advise early orders, as many willlc¢’ our desire 
to re-order. 


The word “LowE.u"ap- 


thoroughly protected 
against decepticn. 














x 
Ry 
my 
Ne. t—-For 50 Centsand 4 Centr Post 
Prang’s Hildeshcimer Fau) and ot ther fhe 
ether w ap i 
AND A HANDSOME BIRTHDAY CARD. "WRINGED CARD, 
No, 2-For 50 Cents and4Cc misf 
and Aner Cards trom the above: © sbers with s yore. 
Pi 80 8 CARP OPENI¥ 5 ~ 
TBO CAxD. alee ane ¢ FORM OF 4 GREEK 
Neo. 3.—For $1.00 and 6 Cents for Posta, hoi 
lection of 25 BEAUTIFUL CARDS OF Bancts, ‘Hrepesurr. 
cuutied sursiicdwrens (retell pelos Wo cent eee 
ATIONS (re 
HAND- PAINTED CABD. a 


Ne. 4. —For $1.00 and 8 Cents fer Postage, a selection C 
4 e oe LL i CARD», tonether with 
an 
Fens ie ES eae eee oorens All things. young 
No. §.For $1.00 and 10 Cents for Postage, 10 Double and fair and sweet 
riege 8 (not folded), eacb in a separate en- 
velove: together withs Fine Satie Cord. Come the Easter-Forn 
- 6.—For 25 Cents and 2 Cent 
Prang’s, Tuck’s, Ward’s snd other becanrnn setae to greet. 
n hed ais Fie Primed td by Le fer Postage, 6 largeand beautifal Satin Cards, with gilt edge, 
o. 8._For ents f Ses 
Rooke. v By spore rate nts for Boetng Pg Sears Garde arid'cants car po —— 
4 weage 7 Sy or “Te 
BAY; HOOL PACKER, For arcus w ante, Prang’s part 
STAMPS OR POSTAL NOTES RECEIVED. 
Hand-Paimed ( ards, Pearl Cards, Carved in Cork, and other novelties at 10, 15, 23. 5 
Ge mia. one 51.00 = = oe Birthday, or "anniversary, which will be selected ot B4 


TO TEACHERS ONLY. 


560 Masons Ward zeae Ex sy hee beautiful cards, no two alike, for 81.000 and 8 cents for Post- 


oad 90 conte for Postage tnd Beam at _— for Postage. A very choice selection, no two alike, $3.00 


TO AGENTS AND DEALERS, 

Or ANY ONE erdering $5.00 worth, and 40 cents f Regi 
cue time, os AE OO Eneeet, tDxethior — a Pearl © aod See <n Sa Canteds ay ag ay 
free, an 3 at preae con be realized, 0! ese packages will sell readily for five or ten cents each, a 


Every packet will be sent in pastedoard Protectors and heavy envelope wrappers for safe tranemission. 


LOWEST PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


PAPER BY THE POUND.—We are the New Jand Agents for the 
in 1822), and mapacestaress ofthe Beacon! fl Linen Paver o hk my ryt AH] bom = ey x 
made}; selling direct Ls | > th vay we A ble always to give lowest possible prices. 

eets pes, ces and nu 

15 cents, and spec ra | prices to those takina < orders for these aL wih owend polee — 


H. 4. CARTER & KARRICK, 3 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
PAPER MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


STERBROOK’S SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 
STEEL PENS, _ teasing nos; 048, 14, 130, 383, 161. 
Wer Goto Uy ness: _ Warehouse: 26 John Street. New York. 
il THE ATWOOD COLOCNE. 


A most delightful fragrant and permanent per- 
fume, Comining delicacy of bouquet, originality of 
odor with corresponding lasting qualities. 

It is a delight to the sick. 

It is a perfame tor lady er gentleman, 


Fon. > apnea tans SATISFACTION IS GUARANTEED. 

TRIUMP NDO ° In handsome half-pin pint and quart bottles, with 
on Grand, Gold Modal of Tnerntinal | Eris gern es gone fh 
Medal by the Society “f hcts for | H.W. ATWOOD. 846 Broadway. New York. 


iia ave. | @OODYEAR’S 


and useful Inventions.” 
Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 

<i ame Searmecaaenseemgerze | INDIA RUBBER GLOVE M'F'G CO., 
7 _ ROBINSON'S 503 and 505 Broadway. 


SURE CURE 


B HEU MATISM | Rubber Goods of every description. 





























Established 1780. j] 


Send for Catalogue. BOSTON. 





and remedy for diese diseases eriatn from an impure sta SEND ror ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
rricen Soar Bae aw’ = | The F. Schumacher Milling Co., 
(SUCCESSORS TO FERDINAND SCHUMACHER. ) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
aw Appian & Co. 
Manufacturers of be Tg Ry 
Best ot Everything in Their Line. 
SU iTS The well-earned reputation of our Cereals has in- 
27 Sudbury St. ” which never came from our mills nor saw 
none without that pame should be Telied upon ae 
genuine. Our authorized Acents are 
W.& B. DOUGLAS, | Fetes poi Fo ipitinn 
MIDDLETOWN, 


A 
NEUR rer GIA, 
Hend for Circular IN Gtecnwich At. N.Y. AKRON, O 

Flour, Pa... Avena, Farina. Rolled and Cracked 
are once more ip market ready to supply their pa- 

ULPIT —_| forests 
guees ee es persons to sell so-called “‘ Akron 
the ity ‘of Akron. If Schumacher’s meal is wanted, 

Chas. Mups, 41 Water St., New York, 
L. Deardorff. Pitisbures, . 





’ ee BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 
aT §- ) Spd ork, ané The Original! Beware of Imitations! 
em han AWARDED HICHEST PRIZE and 























‘ Aa Contidence in the Meter 
4 Organ. mi 6 ‘ection 
m aterial ts 





earl 
Diustrated emen sent free. 


ESTEY ORGAN 5 Gey 
Brattleboro, Vi 





STANDARD 
SPOOL 


SILK. 
ROOFING. 


Light, durable, inexpensive: suitable for halléiegs 
of —— description. Docs not require skilled labor 
opu on, 


WATERPROOF BUILDING PAPER, 


for Sheathing under Weather: boards, slate. tin: and 
omingse roofs,has no equal. Send for samples and 
Prices 


NEW YORK COAL TAR CHEMICAL CO., 
12 Warren Street, New York. 


FR, BECK & C0. 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND 
EXPORTERS OF 


HIGH CLASS 
WALL PAPERS, 


Have now on exhibition their 
manufactures and importa- 
tions for the Spring season of 
1887, embracing 


The Newest Designs and Colorings 
In English, * ‘rench, German 
and Japanese Goods,’ REAL 
SILK and TAPESTRY WALL 
HANGINGS. 

Also 
REAL SILK HANGINGS 
READY FOR APPLYING 
DIRECT TO THE WALLS. 
**A NOVELTY.” 

The exhibition exceeding 
in variety, extent and art de- 
velopment, any heretofore 
made. 











ALSO 


ONLY "IN’tnev.s.or 


The Great 


Sanitary 
Wall Covering. 


wm" 5s PECIALLY 
PREPARED 
DESIGNS 


PROTECTED BY PaTENTS at 


Awarded aetna MEDAL REDUC ED 
at the International Health PRICES. 


Exhibition, London, 184. 
Estimates and Special De- 
signs Furnished for Eutire 
Interior Decoration. 


WE POSITIVELY GUARANTEE ALL GOODS OF 
OUR OWN MANUFACTURE FREE FROM ARSENIC 
OR ANY OTHER POISONOUS MATTER. 


Factory and Retail Salesroom. 
Cor. 7th Av. and 29th Street. 
Branch Show Rooms, 


Cor, 5th Av. and care Street. 


VICTOR thieves: 
TRICYCLES. 
Highest grade known. Lilustrated Catalogue free. 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO., 
182—188 Columbus Avenue, Bostom, Mass 



















